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In Appreciation 


Professor Veselin Kesich has been a beloved teacher, 
colleague and friend of the St Vladimir’s Seminary community 
since 1955. In May of this year he entered into “active retire¬ 
ment,” agreeing to continue his fruitful teaching ministry 
through at least one course-offering each semester. This double 
issue of the Quarterly is dedicated to him with abundant affec¬ 
tion and appreciation for the unique contribution he has 
made to Biblical studies within the Orthodox tradition. It be¬ 
tokens as well our gratitude to him and to his wife Lydia 
for the unfailing warmth and generosity they have shown to 
so many of us over the years. 

Veselin Kesich was born in 1921, in Bosansko Grahovo, 
on the Alpine border between Dalmatia, Croatia and Bosnia. 
His family moved to Banja Luka, in Bosnia, where he entered 
the local “gymnasium.” There he mixed with Serbian, Croatian 
and Muslim students, gaining an understanding of the political 
and ethnic tensions that gravely threaten his homeland to the 
present day. After his graduation in 1940, he was obliged to 
forego a normal course of higher studies because of the Ger¬ 
man occupation that had led to the closure of Belgrade Uni¬ 
versity. Local fascists in Banja Luka were making life increasingly 
difficult for the Serbs, and Veselin barely escaped the exter¬ 
mination camps. He spent the war years in and near Belgrade, 
and was interned in Italy after the war with other Serbian DPs. 

His interest in Christianity was nourished initially by the 
works of Nicholas Berdyaev on the relation between culture 
and religion. In 1946, the Anglican bishop of Gibraltar offered 
fellowships for Serbian students interested in theology and the 
priesthood. Thirty students in all made their way from Yugo¬ 
slavia to Dorchester College near Oxford, England. The Col¬ 
lege had been turned over to the Serbs for use as a seminary, 
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and Veselin continued his studies there from 1947 to 1949. 

In 1949, the late Canon Edward N. West of the American 
Episcopal Church selected Veselin and four other Serbian stu¬ 
dents for study in the United States. Scholarships from the 
Episcopal Church allowed them to complete university degrees 
and graduate study at St Vladimir’s Seminary. Veselin and his 
wife Lydia were married in 1957, and he completed the joint 
doctoral program of Union Theological Seminary and Colum¬ 
bia University two years later, in 1959. Engaged as a faculty 
member at St Vladimir’s in 1955, he also taught in the De¬ 
partment of Slavic Languages and Literatures at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during the academic year 1962-63. 
He was Adjunct Professor of Serbo-Croatian Literature at New 
York University, and taught as well at Hofstra University. From 
1966-1986 he was a part-time faculty member teaching Com¬ 
parative Religion at Sarah Lawrence College, where he is now 
Faculty Emeritus. 

In 1981, Veselin and Lydia (who continues to teach 
Russian at Sarah Lawrence College) took a sabbatical leave 
to visit the state of Israel. They have shared the rich experi¬ 
ences of that year in a remarkable little book, entitled Treasures 
of the Holy Land, that places persons and sites of the Biblical 
period in their proper theological as well as geographical setting. 
Veselin has published two other books with the SVS Press, 
The Gospel Image of Christ (revised ed., 1991); and The 
First Day of the New Creation (1982), an investigation of the 
resurrection narratives of the Gospels that complements his 
monograph, The Passion of Christ (SVS Press, 1965). In addi¬ 
tion, he has published numerous articles in St Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly and the Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 
primarily on themes of New Testament theology (see the ap¬ 
pended Bibliography). 

Aside from the fields of Scripture and Serbian history, 
Professor Kesich has specialized in comparative religions, focus¬ 
ing on Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism and Islam. He is par¬ 
ticularly interested in medieval Serbian literature and Serbian 
hagiography, evidenced by his introduction to Bishop Nicholai 
Velimirovich’s Life of St. Sava, also published by SVS Press. 
In recognition of his contributions to these diverse fields, and 
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in particular appreciation of the excellence of his teaching 
over more than thirty-five years, the faculty and trustees of 
St Vladimir’s Seminary have bestowed on Veselin Kesich the 
title of Professor Emeritus of New Testament. 

Whether we meet Veselin and Lydia on one of their 
frequent walks in the Crestwood neighborhood, or enjoy a cup 
of coffee in the hospitality of their living room, each of us in 
the St Vladimir’s community senses a deep loss at this moment 
of his retirement. The consolation is in knowing that they 
will be living close by, and that we have the possibility of 
enjoying their presence among us for years to come. With this 
modest expression of our thanks and appreciation, we pray 
God’s blessing upon them and their entire family. 

To you both. Many Years! 


* * * 

Contributors to this issue of SVTQ include members of 
the St Vladimir’s faculty, together with Professor William Park 
of Sarah Lawrence College (an old friend and colleague of 
the Kesich’s), Dr Mary Ford of St Tikhon’s Seminary, and 
Dr Joost van Rossum of St Herman’s Seminary. Each author 
was asked to contribute an article on a topic in their own field 
of specialization, particularly as it relates to biblical or his¬ 
torical studies. 

Part I begins with Mary Ford’s evaluation of the current 
crisis in biblical science and continues with two very different 
approaches to Old Testament issues: William Park’s timely 
investigation, “Why Eve?” and Fr Paul Tarazi’s exegesis of 
Psalm 93, familiar to Orthodox readers from the Vespers 
prokimenon sung at the Saturday evening Vigil service. Mov¬ 
ing to the New Testament, Joost van Rossum offers a fine 
analysis of the “Johannine Pentecost” or bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit according to the Fourth Gospel, while Fr Thomas Hopko 
investigates the “gender” issues raised by St Paul’s affirmation 
in Galatians 3:28, a verse widely used and abused in current 
debates over the place of men and women in the Church. To 
complement these theological studies, Fr John Breck provides 
an example of “lower criticism,” defending, against modem 
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critical opinion, the Byzantine reading of a key verse in the 
First Epistle of St John. 

Part II begins with a study by Fr John Meyendorff of 
St Sava and his enduring influence in Serbian culture and 
theology. A second historical study by John Boojamra traces 
the struggles of the Christian Church in the Middle East and 
its relation to Islam during the latter half of the first millennium. 
Paul Meyendorff’s article on the development of the Orthodox 
rite of unction draws important conclusions for today’s parish 
practice; and Fr Joseph Allen’s meditation on “The Inner Way” 
of spiritual direction similarly addresses the pastoral needs of 
our local church communities. The collection ends with a 
detailed investigation by Archbishop Peter (L’Huillier) of the 
origins and purpose of episcopal celibacy in Eastern Chris¬ 
tendom and draws out its implications for today’s debate within 
the Orthodox Church concerning the selection of candidates 
for the episcopal ministry. 

— Fr John Breck 
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Seeing, But Not Perceiving: 

Crisis and Context in Biblical Studies 


Mary Ford 


And when he was alone they that were about him 
with the twelve asked of him the parable. And he 
said unto them, “Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God; but unto them that 
are without, all these things are done in parables; 
that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest at 
any time they should be converted and their sins 
should be forgiven them.” (Mk 4:10-12; also Mt 
13:11-15) [KJV] 

The interpretation of this passage by certain contem¬ 
porary exegetes is of particular interest because of the light 
it sheds on the crisis in biblical studies today—a crisis so widely 
acknowledged that one such as Cardinal Ratzinger can say: 
“To speak of the crisis of the historical-critical method today 
is practically a truism.” 1 

Many biblical scholars and theologians, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, write of this crisis, recounting why it 
has happened, and speculating on what can be done about it. 2 

1 Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, “Biblical Interpretation in Crisis: On the 
Question of the Foundations and Approaches of Exegesis Today,” This 
World , Summer, 1988, p. 30. (Ratzinger is the Roman Pope’s Prefect and 
President of the Pontifical Biblical Commission.) 

2 To give a few examples of works by the many scholars in various 
countries writing about the topic: 

Louis Bouyer, Roman Catholic from France, The Eternal Son, trans. 
Sr. S. Inkel (Huntington, IN: Our Sunday Visitor, 1977). 
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Much of this writing can be accepted by the Orthodox (espe¬ 
cially in the analysis of the problem, on which most are in 
basic agreement), while much of it must be rejected or at least 
modified (especially concerning ideas for a solution). Be that 
as it may, this crisis, along with the many scholars who are 
attempting to deal with it, is of great importance to the Ortho¬ 
dox—as it is to all in our time who study Scripture, and who 
use it in their lives. This is true, not only because we should 
be learning from the discussions about this crisis how to use 
biblical criticism 8 (carefully recognizing its limitations, and 
avoiding the mistakes of others who have used it extensively in 
their own Church communities for generations), but also be¬ 
cause we, as Orthodox Christians, should be in a unique 
position to contribute to the solution. Yet it is very disappoint¬ 
ing that more Orthodox scholars are not making such 
contributions. 4 

Brevard Childs, Yale University, Biblical Theology in Crisis (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1970). 

Hans Frei, Yale University (deceased), The Eclipse of Biblical Nar¬ 
rative (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 

Colin Gunton, King’s College, University of London, Enlightenment 
and Alienation (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1985). 

Andrew Louth, Oxford University, Discerning the Mystery (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1983). 

Roger Lundin, Wheaton College, The Responsibility of Hermeneutics 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1985). 

Thomas Oden, Drew University, Agenda For Theology: Recovering 
Christian Roots (NY: Harper and Row, 1979). 

Peter Stuhlmacher, Tubingen University, Historical Criticism and Theo¬ 
logical Interpretation of Scripture (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975). 

Antony C. Thiselton, University of Sheffield, England, The Two Horizons 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1980). 

SThe use of the techniques of biblical criticism in some form is not 
being questioned—even going by the argument from Tradition alone—since 
many of these methods were used in the first centuries of Christianity. 
For numerous examples, see Church Fathers On the Bible , ed. F. Sadowski 
(NY: Alba House, 1987). 

However, it is useful to distinguish between these techniques and the 
historical-critical method which, as is explained in the text, usually brings 
with it a world-view in many ways alien to traditional Christianity. 

The consensus of the historic Christian tradition seems to be what 
St Peter of Damascus (11th century) expresses when he writes about in¬ 
terpreting Scripture: “Secular learning is of great help when it acts as a 
vehicle for the higher wisdom of the Spirit” ( Philocalia [London: Faber and 
Faber, 1984], vol. Ill, p. 268; my emphasis). 

4 That there is more openness among non-Orthodox now than perhaps 
ever before to what the Orthodox can contribute on this issue is especially 
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In this short article, I will make a small beginning towards 
addressing this issue, which is perhaps the single most im¬ 
portant question in contemporary exegesis, since it underlies 
everything else that is done. Here, my main hope is to bring 
the issue to the attention of more Orthodox so that more will 
get involved in working towards a solution. I will also indicate 
a few possibilities for solutions by examining several interpreta¬ 
tions of the logion from Mark given above. 

First, it will be helpful to give a brief overview of this 
crisis. Peter Stuhlmacher, referring to the historical-critical 
method as commonly used, has summed up the crisis on its 
surface level as follows: “New Testament exegesis ... has made 
of the biblical canon... a ruinous heap of hypothetical pos¬ 
sibilities.” 5 Or as Cardinal Ratzinger comments, after describ¬ 
ing the typical “archaeological” approach fostered by the his¬ 
torical-critical method: “No one should really be surprised that 
this procedure leads to the sprouting of ever more numerous 
hypotheses until finally they turn into a jungle of contradictions.” 6 

The implications of this for believers are that this method, 
which has led to a “ruinous heap” and “jungle of contradic¬ 
tions,” separates faith from interpretation, and makes it very 
difficult to bridge the gap between exegesis and an understand¬ 
ing of Scripture that is life-giving for people today. Such is 
the crisis in a nutshell. 

All agree that this crisis has been caused by the way the 
historical-critical method has been used. Although even the 
sternest critics whom I am considering in this article do not 
wish to reject biblical criticism altogether, all agree that some- 

evident when one looks at many of the “solutions” to this crisis given by 
Protestants today, which typically emphasize: the necessity of acknowl¬ 
edging the historic Christian tradition, and of interpreting Scripture in the 
Church and for the Church; a new willingness to recognize the permanent 
positive contribution of theologians of the past (new interest in studying 
patristic interpretations); the importance of the canon of Scripture as we 
have it; and the need for responsibility towards the believing community 
in interpreting the Bible (e.g., realizing that interpretation cannot be done 
responsibly by isolated scholars, especially when their principal goal may 
be largely to get a book published for job security). 

s Peter Stuhlmacher, Historical Criticism and Theological Interpretation 
of Scripture: Toward a Hermeneutics of Consent (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1975), p. 75. 

8 Ratzinger, p. 4. 
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thing is deeply wrong with the way it has been used, and that 
some serious changes need to be made in the way biblical 
studies are done. There is unquestionably a need for a major 
reassessment, and most agree that there is “still a possibility of 
self-criticism and reform.” 7 

All the scholars mentioned thus far agree: the main 
problem is that the historical-critical method (as distinct from 
the various techniques of biblical criticism in themselves) has 
been a kind of Trojan horse. For through it, the almost com¬ 
pletely out-dated, and often destructive, world-view of the 
Enlightenment and its children (a world-view quite alien to, 
and in many ways incompatible with a biblical one) has been 
brought into biblical studies. Then, through biblical studies, 
many aspects of this outdated world-view have been per¬ 
petuated in the various Christian denominations which rely on 
the historical-critical method. 

Hence many false presuppositions have come to be ac¬ 
cepted as “scientific” facts. Although these underlying presup¬ 
positions are more and more widely recognized as untenable, 
many ideas which have been built upon them are still tenaciously 
held. To give a few examples: 

1. One of the biggest “fantasies” of this world-view is 
that an interpreter of Scripture can be completely objective. 
Thus, it is held that if one is detached from one’s faith and 
one’s tradition—if one puts one’s personal beliefs “to the side,” 
so to speak—then one will be able to interpret more accurately. 
This legacy of the Enlightenment is being challenged every¬ 
where. Roy Harrisville, for example, in his introduction to 
P. Stuhlmacher’s book on this crisis, explains: 

The expectation that the scholar was able in some 
fashion to hold himself aloof from the objects of his 
research and thus allow them to speak for themselves 
has lain unfulfilled.... This vaunted “functional¬ 
ism” ... in historical-criticism has resulted in a mam¬ 
moth misinterpretation of scripture, since once faith 
was reckoned to be disadvantageous to the descriptive 
[i.e., saying what the text meant originally, as dis- 

7 Stuhlmacher, p. 76. 
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tinguished from its application—how it applies to us 
today], seven devils worse than the first assumed its 
place.” 8 

Such a presupposition comes in part from the Cartesian “rule 
of doubt” as transmitted by the Enlightenment tradition, ac¬ 
cording to which nothing can be accepted as certain which can 
in any way be doubted.® This rule stands behind many theories 
of interpretation, when exegetes “seek to denigrate the role 
of tradition in interpretation and seek indubitable methods to 
employ in the understanding of the Bible.” 10 This “Cartesian 
confidence has sanctioned our imposition of an unacknowl¬ 
edged Enlightenment tradition upon the text of Scripture.” 11 

In a truly modem hermeneutical theory, however, such 
assumptions have no place (they were long ago disproved in 
science—for example, by Heisenberg with his principle of un¬ 
certainty). It is recognized that “there is no such thing as an 
isolated, presuppositionless reading of a text.... All readings 
take place within communities and start from presuppositions 
which inform but do not determine the course of each read¬ 
ing.” 12 After much linguistic and other kinds of research, there 
is now a consensus that this Cartesian “rule of doubt” cannot 
be realistically applied: “Because of the nature of language 
and the nature of our actions, there is not and cannot be 
a Cartesian, completely disinterested reading of any text.” 13 
This, of course, does not mean that all is reduced to pure 
subjectivity, but that there necessarily is a “mediating force”— 
the tradition, the living community to which one belongs. 14 
This sounds strangely close to the patristic dictum: “One must 

8 Roy Harrisville, in P. Stuhlmacher’s Historical Criticism and Theological 
Interpretation of Scripture , p. 9. 

9 Roger Lundin, et. al., The Responsibility of Hermeneutics (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1985), p. 6. 

mbid. 

n lbid., p. 23. 

12 lbid. t p. 15. The author in this section also discusses how American 
culture in general tends to denigrate the mediating role in understanding 
played by history, institutions, and communities—a fact which has certainly 
influenced biblical exegesis in this country. 

18 Ibid., p. 27. 

“Ibid. 
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have the true faith in order to interpret Scripture truly.” 15 
And what is more, this idea is being proposed by devout 
Protestants, and supported by modern linguistic theories. 16 

2. The second major fallacy of this world-view is the 
idea that humanity is automatically progressing, which can 
also be called the evolutionary view of history. A typical 
product of this view is the idea that “the New Testament writers 
are ... afflicted with a false consciousness rooted in their time, 
but the contemporary analyst takes the consciousness of his 
time as an unmixed intellectual blessing.” 17 This belief has led 
to astonishing claims, such as the frequent assertion by modern 
scholars that even Christ’s disciples misunderstood his parables, 
but that they themselves, nearly 2000 years later, and with 
only a few documents (which they believe are very corrupt) 
can uncover the original meaning which Jesus “had in mind.” 18 
The arrogance of this attitude can create an incredible blind¬ 
ness which results in shoddy scholarship, of which there are 
many examples. 19 

Related to this is a belief in the evolutionary priority of 
the simple over the complex. When applied to the New Testa¬ 
ment, this hypothesis leads the scholar to decide that what he 
thinks is a “simple” idea must have occurred before what 
he determines is a “complex” idea. Hence, the simple is neces¬ 
sarily the original, and the complex is necessarily a later addi¬ 
tion. For this kind of speculation there is no solid historical 
evidence (in fact, there are many examples of the contrary 20 ). 
Also related to this is the equally unsupported principle of dis¬ 
continuity between all phases of development, especially between 

15 A similar quotation by Tertullian is given in Georges Florovsky, 
Bible, Church , Tradition (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1974), p. 77. 

16 See Mary Sanford [Ford], How Do You Read?: Theology and Her¬ 
meneutics in the Interpretation of New Testament Parables (Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis for University of Kent, Canterbury, England, 1984). 

17 Peter Berger, A Rumor of Angels: Modern Society and the Discovery 
of the Supernatural , cited in Ratzinger, “Biblical Interpretation in Crisis,” 
p. 13, fn. 

18 See, for example, Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (NY: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1962), pp. 12-13 (revised edition). 

19 I give several examples of such scholarship in my Ph.D. thesis men¬ 
tioned above (note 16). See also Louis Bouyer, The Eternal Son , chapters 
9 and 10. 

20 See, for instance, Ratzinger, p. 10, and Bouyer, ch. 9. 
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Jesus and the early Church, which leads, among other things, 
to conclusions that if applied to all historical documents, would 
make all historical knowledge virtually impossible. 21 

3. A few other of the numerous key ideas upon which 
many assumptions of current historical criticism are based, but 
which have been very widely and cogently discredited, are the 
strict opposition between the Judaic and the Hellenistic, the 
opposition between the prophetic and the legal/cultic, 22 and 
false ideas about the unreliability of oral tradition which leaves 
one with the idea that “virtually no trustworthy historical in¬ 
formation can have survived the period of oral transmission.” 23 

Often these presuppositions “have become an academic 
commonplace, which precedes individual analysis and appears 
to be legitimized almost automatically by application.” 24 Al¬ 
though none of the above assumptions can be taken seriously 
in the light of current knowledge, oftentimes, because they have 
become commonplaces, people still use them. And if they do 
not use these ideas directly, then they employ ideas derived 
from them, without even realizing their implications. 

Since the problem is not in the techniques themselves, 25 
but in the fact that they are usually used along with this 
outdated world-view, many feel the solution to this crisis lies 
in “a criticism of criticism.” 28 As Cardinal Ratzinger, speaking 
for many biblical scholars, has said: 

We must get beyond disputes over detail and press 
on to the foundations.... What we need now are not 
new hypotheses on the Sitz im Leben, on possible 

21 This principle is essential to redaction criticism. For a critique, see 
for example Bouyer, p. 165, and chs. 9 and 10, and A. T. Hanson, ed., 
Vindications: Essays on the Historical Basis of Christianity (NY: More- 
house-Barlow, 1966), ‘The Quandary of Historical Scepticism,” p. 74ff. 

22 See, for example, Ratzinger, p. 11, and Bouyer, p. 144ff. 

23 Hanson, p. 75ff. 

24 Ratzinger, p. 13. 

25 At least most of the techniques, although redaction and form criticism 
as currently thought of are exceptions, partly because they use as a funda¬ 
mental principle the criterion of dissimilarity (that the only sayings we can 
be certain are authentic are those which are different from everything before 
Jesus, and from what could be attributed to His immediate disciples!). This 
principle is not only unacceptable, but in this author’s opinion even ridiculous— 
and many others agree. 

26 Ratzinger, p. 6. 
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sources or on the subsequent process of handing down 
the material. What we do need is a critical look at 
the exegetical landscape we now have, so that we 
may return to the text and distinguish between those 
hypotheses which are helpful and those which are 
not. Only under these conditions can a new and 
fruitful collaboration between exegesis and systematic 
theology begin. And only in this way will exegesis be 
of real help in understanding the Bible. 27 

Now we will to do exactly this: look critically at a part of 
this “foundation” of a typical historical-critical approach. 

In an insightful passage, Ratzinger discusses the crucial role 
which Kantian philosophy has had in contemporary exegesis: 

Acording to him [i.e., Kant], the voice of being-in- 
itself cannot be heard by human beings. Man can 
hear it only indirectly, in the postulates of practical 
reason ... thence comes the restriction to the ... em¬ 
pirical, to the “exact” science, which by definition 
excludes the appearance of what is “wholly other,” 
or the one who is wholly other. 28 

Thus, everything in the text which speaks of God, the tran¬ 
scendent, the miraculous, is by definition ruled out as impos¬ 
sible to be known; thus all such passages have to be explained 
as something else. With this presupposition, 

What might otherwise seem like a direct proclamation 
of the divine, can only be myth, whose laws of de¬ 
velopment can be discovered. It is with this basic con¬ 
viction that Bultmann, with the majority of modem 
exegetes, reads the Bible. He is certain that it cannot 
be the way it is depicted in the Bible, and he looks 
for methods to prove the way it really had to be. 

To that extent there lies in modern exegesis a reduc- 

27 1 bid., p. 6, and p. 18 (his emphasis). 

™lbid„ p. 13. 
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tion of history into philosophy, a revision of history 
by means of philosophy. 29 

The implications of this are profound: 

The real question before us, then, is: can one read 
the Bible any other way? Or perhaps better, must 
one agree with the philosophy which requires this 
kind of reading? At its core, the debate about modern 
exegesis is not a dispute among historians: it is rather 
a philosophical debate. Only in this way can it be 
carried on correctly. Otherwise it is like a battle 
in a mist. The exegetical problem is identical in the 
main with the struggle for the foundations of our 
time. 80 

We obviously cannot deal in detail with all the points 
brought up here, but I wish to explore the epistemological ques¬ 
tion mentioned by Ratzinger, since the adoption (often un¬ 
conscious) of Kant’s epistemology has contributed greatly to 
the crisis in biblical studies. As mentioned above, we will look 
at this problem as illustrated by certain contemporary intepreta- 
tions of the parable of the Sower, and the logion following it. 

The Mark 4:10-12 logion is understood by many con¬ 
temporary biblical critics, such as C. H. Dodd and Joachim 
Jeremias, 81 to be a justification of the allegorical interpretation 
in general. More importantly for this article, they hold that 
this logion is a saying implying that some people cannot and 
will not understand the parables conceptually —that they will 
not be able to translate or decode the “picture part” (the 
story itself) into the deeper concepts which the parable is 
trying to convey. They assume that their own view (that 
everyone who heard the parables could understand “immediately 
from the situation” what they truly meant) 82 is in direct Op¬ 
s' 9 Ibid., p. 14. 
mbid. 

81 These are two scholars whose works are considered classics in the 
field, and are still commonly used in college courses, though their work 
has been criticized by a number of later scholars. 

82 See the discussion in Eta Linnemann, Parables of Jesus (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1966), p. 24. 
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position to that of the evangelists as presented in the Gospel 
accounts. 

Furthermore, they claim that the evangelists used this 
logion to support their belief that Jesus was giving secret 
teachings (in the form of allegories) to an elite elect, and 
that therefore the evangelists believed Jesus did not want all 
to be saved, because He did not want all to conceptually un¬ 
derstand the parables. 33 Thus, Dodd, for instance, claims that 
this passage is not an authentic saying of Jesus, and gives 
linguistic (and other) evidence to “prove” his claim. Others, 
such as Jeremias, use other linguistic evidence to “prove” that 
Jesus did speak these words, but then claim that obviously 
the evangelists misunderstood them, and put them in the wrong 
place. 34 (Here we have a clear example of how even some¬ 
thing as seemingly neutral and factual as linguistic evidence 
cannot provide “objective proof” for any interpretation by it¬ 
self, for even linguistic evidence is heavily influenced by the 
interpreter’s own presuppositions.) 

If we look at this logion in context—both the context of 
what precedes the Sower parable, and that of the Church 
tradition—we will see that there is no evidence whatsoever for 
these claims. They could only be made by looking at this 
passage in isolation, and in the context of presuppositions quite 
alien to Scripture and the tradition of the Church. 

There are three primary reasons why this logion is so 
misunderstood: because these modern exegetes do not look at 
the passage in its full context, because they fail to examine 
how the terms “hearing” and “seeing” are used throughout the 
New Testament, 3 * and because they mistakenly assume that the 
use of allegory always implies that secret teachings are being 
communicated to an elite elect. 

Clearly this logion is about interpretation and misinter¬ 
pretation; we could loosely paraphrase it as “they will see, 

ssFor example, see Jeremias, p. 18. 

^See Sanford, How Do You Read?, chs. 1 and 2, for a full discussion 
of this. 

35 Another key word which there is not space to discuss is “mystery** 
[mysterion], which is badly translated in the RSV as “secret.” Whether one 
understands mysterion as “mystery” with all the theological implications that 
word has even in the New Testament, or as “secret** with all that word 
implies, will obviously profoundly affect one’s interpretation of this passage. 
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but they will not interpret correctly.” Much light is shed on 
this subject, therefore, if one simply looks at examples of in¬ 
terpretation and especially misinterpretation in the chapters 
preceding the logion as found in the Gospels of both St Mark 
and St Matthew. 

In these and later chapters, one of the most striking 
things which the Evangelists describe is the enormous amount 
of misinterpretation of Jesus’s words and actions on the part 
of those around Him. A typical pattern can be seen in the 
way most of Jesus’s sayings are received: 

1. Jesus speaks 

2. a misinterpretation of what He said is expressed 

3. Jesus gives a correct interpretation 

4. all, including the disciples, continue ultimately to mis¬ 
understand (e.g., Mk 8:14-21; Mk 8:31-9:10). 

A similar pattern can be seen in the description of many 
of His actions, especially His miracles (e.g., Mk 2:5-12; 
Mt 12:22ff). 

All this misinterpretation and how it is described certainly 
has a bearing on the logion under discussion. If we look at how 
the Evangelists depict the way the parables in particular are 
heard, we find quite the opposite of “secret teachings” given 
to an elite group of followers. The Evangelists depict Jesus 
speaking in parables frequently when the scribes and Pharisees 
are present. There is no indication in the Gospel accounts that 
these learned men had any difficulty conceptually understanding 
what His parables meant, at least by the end of the parable 
(sometimes explanations are even given, as in Mt 21:28ff). 
In fact, they usually understood all too well, and were angered, 
or struck silent by His words, as in Mk 12:12: “and they 
sought to lay hold on Him, but feared the people; for they 
knew that He had spoken the parable against them” [KJV] (see 
also, for instance, Mt 15:1-20, and Mt 21:28-46). What sense 
would there be in “speaking a parable against them” if He 
knew they could not understand it! Clearly they were angered 
and wanted to get rid of Him because they understood very 
well what He was saying on a conceptual level. 

But the Evangelists do portray some people not concep¬ 
tually understanding the parables and other figures of speech 
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Jesus uses. They are not “the outsiders,” but precisely His 
own disciples, and other simple, uneducated people (such as 
the Samaritan woman in Jn 4:7ff). Yet, as is clearly portrayed 
in these accounts, Jesus explained what His sayings meant con¬ 
ceptually to these people (e.g., Mk 8:15-20). Thus, in the 
Gospel accounts in general, one sees Jesus needing to explain 
His parables to the simple, while the educated people (the 
scribes and Pharisees) understand conceptually what He is 
alluding to (or it is explained to them). 

Nevertheless, some do indeed “see and not perceive,” and 
if one looks at the cases of misinterpretation preceding the 
Sower parable, it is quite clear what this means. It has nothing 
to do with simply being able to “decode” the story part of the 
parable and understand what the story refers to conceptually. 
Jesus’s healing on the Sabbath, His forgiving sins, and His 
casting out demons are all interpreted by the scribes and 
Pharisees as indicating that Jesus is evil. When, for example, 
Jesus heals a blind and dumb demoniac, the Pharisees say, 
“It is only by Beelzebub... that this man casts out demons” 
(Mt 12:24, RSV; also Mk 3:22). Jesus corrects their inter¬ 
pretation, saying: “How can Satan cast out Satan?” (Mk 3:23; 
Mt 12:26). In the passage that follows in St Matthew, Jesus 
indicates the only way to discern which interpretation, His or 
that of the Pharisees, is correct: “the tree is known by its 
fruit” (Mt 12:33, RSV). 

Thus, all these and similar passages preceding the Sower 
parable show exactly how it is that the Pharisees and Scribes 
“hear and do not understand,” “see and do not perceive.” 
They hear Him ask, “Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day, or to do evil?” (Mk 3:4, KJV), then they see Him heal 
the sick, and they conclude that He is evil. They see all these 
miraculous good works, they hear and conceptually understand 
His parables and teachings, they realize His wisdom (e.g., Mt 
22:22), yet they persist in interpreting all that He says and 
does as being evil. In Biblical terms, their “eye is evil” because 
He is good (Mt 20:15, KJV). 

In other words, they are misinterpreting His actions and 
refusing to truly hear, because of their own spiritual state. 
They see evil in Him, because they are full of evil, and un- 
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repentant (e.g., Mt 12:34). Thus, in its full context, the logion 
in question seems to be clearly descriptive of their state, and 
not prescriptive: the Evangelists never portray Jesus/God 
causing the scribes, Pharisees, and others to fail to perceive 
and understand by speaking to them in allegorical parables, 
which only His followers who are already “in the know” 
can decode. 

This is exactly the interpretation one finds in the tradi¬ 
tion: those who “do not hear” are causing this failure them¬ 
selves because of their own self-chosen hardness of heart. They 
could turn and repent like many others (in fact, some do so), 
but they choose not to, thus fulfilling the ancient prophecy. For 
example, St John Chrysostom says of the logion in question: 

And this He saith to draw them unto Him, and to 
provoke them, and to signify that if they would con¬ 
vert He would heal them. ... Even so then here too 
it is said, “lest at any time they should convert, and 
I should heal them”; implying both that their con¬ 
version was possible and that upon their repentance 
they might be saved .. . 88 

And he adds that “if it had not been His will that they should 
hear and be saved, He ought to have been silent, not to have 
spoken in parables; but now by this very thing He stirs them 
up.” 87 

There is more to comment upon here. First, our modern 
interpreters have based much of their thinking about this logion 
on their assumption that it is a justification for allegorical in¬ 
terpretations as secret teachings for an elite, and thus for a 
belief that Jesus did not want all to conceptually understand, 
and thus be saved. 88 Hence it is very interesting that in Origen, 

^St John Chrysostom, Homily XLV on St Matthew, Nicene and Post - 
Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1983), series 1, vol. X, 
pp. 285-286. 

37 Ibid,, p. 286. 

38 Interestingly enough, neither Dodd nor Jeremias gives a single 
reference for these ideas in the tradition of the Church. Indeed, they do 
not seem to have occurred to anyone in the early tradition. These ideas 
appear to have originated with W. Wrede in his work, The Messianic 
Secret (1901). 
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considered by most to be one of the “worst allegorizers” of 
all time, one finds no inkling of any of this. Origen in 
this case says much the same thing as St John Chrysostom. 
He does think some will find the parable “hard to hear” con¬ 
ceptually, yet he insists that in speaking this way, God, through 
Jesus, “in his goodness” does that which is most “to their 
profit.” 39 Thus in this case Origen holds the very opposite 
view from what Dodd and Jeremias claim that those using 
allegorical interpretation always believe, since Origen is saying 
that if the parable does prove to be difficult for some to un¬ 
derstand at first, this very difficulty will be what can prompt 
them towards, rather than hinder them from, salvation! 40 

What, then, can we conclude from looking at the con¬ 
text of this logion in the Gospel accounts? Jesus says, “The 

39 0rigen, On First Principles, trans. G. W. Butterworth, Torchbook 
Edition (Gloucester, MA: Peter Smith, 1973), p. 191ff. 

40 It is also of interest that Jeremias, after much linguistic and other 
research, decides that this logion is actually a free quotation from the 
Targum version of the Old Testament which would have been read in Jesus’s 
time, and should be translated: 

To you has God given the secret of the kingdom of God; but to 
those who are without everything is obscure, in order that they 
(as it is written) may “see and yet not see, may hear and yet 
not understand, unless they turn and God will forgive them” 

(p. 17; my emphasis). 

This version speaks of the personal responsibility of the listeners—God does 
not prevent them, they prevent themselves. Hence, it resembles the Septuagint 
version of the verses from Isaiah to which Jesus refers in this logion (of 
course, it was the Septuagint version of the Old Testament which all those 
in the early Christian Tradition were using, and their reading of both the 
parable and logion reflects this understanding): 

Ye shall hear indeed, but ye shall not understand; and ye shall see 
indeed, but ye shall not perceive. For the heart of this people has 
become gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have closed; lest they should see with their eyes and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and be converted, and 
I should heal them” (Isaiah 6:9-10, LXX). 

This is also the version St Matthew gives in Mt 13:11-15, following the 
Sower parable in the Gospel—and this would certainly be taken into con¬ 
sideration by any early interpreters. 

This version (though still somewhat ambiguous) is quite different from 
“Make the heart of this people fat, and their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes..which the RSV (and the KJV) gives 
for these verses in Isaiah (based upon the Hebrew sources). It seems very 
likely that these differences (plus how one understands mysterion, and the 
terms “hearing” and “seeing”) have greatly influenced the various interpreters. 
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evil man out of his evil treasure brings forth evil,” and, “How 
can you speak good when you are evil? For out of the abund¬ 
ance of the heart the mouth speaks” (Mt 12:35,34). There 
is clearly no sense here that one can be an objective observer 
and interpret Jesus’s actions and words accurately from a de¬ 
tached position. How one interprets them depends upon one’s 
spiritual state. One will only be able to interpret correctly if 
one’s spiritual state is good (or at least, if one is open to 
repentance). 

When seen in this context, it is obvious that this logion 
fits perfectly with the parable of the Sower, which is precisely 
about how the state of our hearts (what kind of soil we have 
made them) determines whether or not we will truly hear the 
word of God and bear fruit. This theme is present in all the 
chapters preceding this parable, and the Scribes and Pharisees 
provide example after example of “soil” which has “good seed” 
sown in it, yet bears no “fruit.” In fact, this parable, along 
with the Mk 4:10-12 logion, can be seen as a kind of inter¬ 
pretive summary of many of the events which happen in the 
preceding chapters. If one looks at more than one small passage 
at a time, one can see again and again how themes like this 
are brilliantly interwoven through many chapters in the work 
of each Evangelist. 

Now we can look specifically at the question of epistemology 
raised at the beginning of this section by examining the mean¬ 
ing of “hearing” and “seeing”—key terms in the logion. Through¬ 
out the New Testament, these terms are used to refer not only 
(or even primarily) to conceptual understanding, but to living 
out what has been heard and seen (e.g., Mk 4:20; Jn 6:60). 
In the New Testament, an intellectual understanding, while 
it may be important, is never enough, since one must respond 
existentially, or else one has not truly understood. Here we would 
do well to recall Christ’s parable of the wise and foolish men 
who built their houses on rock and sand: “Every one then who 
hears these words of mine and does them will be like a wise 
man who built his house upon the rock ...” (Mt 7:24ff). 

This brings us to perhaps the most important reason why 
Jesus is commonly misunderstood—not only by those “out¬ 
side,” like the scribes and Pharisees, but also by his own 
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disciples. This is because the spiritual truths at the heart of 
His message are not yet within the experience of His hearers; 
the implications of His words are often unimaginable within 
their current knowledge and experience. Probably the most 
striking example of this is the fact that Jesus’s own disciples 
never really understood, until after Pentecost, His continual 
attempts to indicate to them the need for His death and resur¬ 
rection, and that His kingdom was not of this world. In other 
words, even the disciples were not able to fully see and hear, 
in the sense of living out (or even in the sense of understand¬ 
ing conceptually) what Jesus revealed, solely on the basis of 
the teaching of the “historical” Jesus. They were only able to 
fully see, hear, and understand the Kingdom accurately after 
they began to experience it—especially through their on-going 
participation in the Holy Spirit beginning at Pentecost. 

It is a commonplace among the Fathers of the Church 
that one must live the Gospel commandments in order to truly 
understand the Gospel. 41 But when “hearing” is thought of as 
solely a conceptual understanding, then the holiness of the 
life of the interpreter, and his knowledge of spiritual realities, 
becomes irrelevant for interpretation. This is clearly not a 
Scriptural view, or one consonant with the Tradition of the 
Church. Rather, as we indicated, in Scripture, “hearing” is 
understood as a living out—as an experience which must precede 
real understanding. When this is grasped, we can see why the 
holiness of the text demands a holiness of the interpreter to 
make possible a full and proper interpretation. 

From this perspective, a method which begins by assum¬ 
ing that any well-educated non-believer can “hear” Scripture 
fully and accurately in its most important points is a method 
which reduces revelation to that individual’s current fallen 
and unredeemed state. Such a reduction is necessarily a mis¬ 
understanding of the Bible’s existential perspective, in which 
“hearing” and living out are equated. Through this living of 
the gospel, by God’s grace, one’s heart is purified, and one 
can acquire knowledge of the spiritual realities of which the 
Scripture speaks. All this is essential if one is to fully un- 

41 For instance, St Mark the Ascetic, Early Fathers from the Philocalia 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1954), p. 83; St Symeon the New Theologian, 
The Discourses (NY: Paulist Press, 1980), p. 262. 
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derstand Scripture, if our reading of Scripture is to achieve 
its primary purpose. 

As Matthew the Poor, for example, says: 

Academic meditation alone, though useful in itself, 
without practical implementation leads ... to a false 
intellectual devotion to the Gospel.... [Such academic 
meditation] on the Bible stimulates the mind but 
leaves the spirit unmoved. It makes the listener desire 
the truth without showing him how to enter into it. 

It provides us with an image of God but cannot bring 
us face to face with Him. 42 

Or as Fr Florovsky states, “it is the experience of all observers 
of spiritual things: no one profits by the Gospels unless he be 
first in love with Christ.” 43 Indeed, this is what we are told 
in Scripture, for example, in 1 Cor 2:14: “But the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned” (KJV). 

There is a consensus in the Church’s tradition that the 
following things are essential for true interpretation (though 
they are not the only things): to enter into the truth, to be 
brought face to face with God by living the Gospel, and to 
know and love Christ personally. And knowing the Risen Lord, 
being in communion with Him through the Holy Spirit, cer¬ 
tainly is (or ought to be!) the main purpose of reading and 
interpreting the Holy Scriptures, and of all aspects of Chris¬ 
tian life. As Christ says in the Gospel of St John, 

If a man loves me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and 
make our home with him.... If you keep my com¬ 
mandments, you will abide in my love.... These 
things I have spoken to you, that my joy may be in 
you, and that your joy may be full (Jn 14:23; 
15:10-11). 

^Matthew the Poor, The Communion of Love (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), p. 23. 

43 Fr Georges Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox 
View (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1972), p. 14. 
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Such an approach to reading and interpreting Scripture 
is essential, not because it accords with some supposedly 
antiquated views held by those in the “pre-critical” era, but 
because it alone enables an authentic understanding of the 
primary kind of knowledge which Scripture intends to com¬ 
municate (i.e., spiritual knowledge, a direct knowledge of 
the Risen Christ through the Holy Spirit). It alone can be the 
basis for an interpretation of Scripture which can help people 
acquire that knowledge. 

Just as one can easily misinterpret a particular logion, 
like that of Mk 4:10, by ignoring its context and projecting 
false presuppositions onto the Evangelists’ words (and in this 
case, even in the name of an “objective” scientific method), so 
this can happen with Scripture as a whole. Thus, the crisis in 
biblical studies is largely the result of taking Scripture out of 
the context in which it was intended to be interpreted: the liv¬ 
ing Tradition of the Church, which includes the liturgical con¬ 
text, the context of the believing community, and especially 
the context of living spiritual experience. That is why it is not 
the person who puts this context to one side, who claims to 
have no presuppositions, who can interpret correctly (for as 
modern science itself has demonstrated, it is not possible to 
be presupposition-less), but the person who works within this 
very context which provides right presuppositions. 

Hence, many of those currently seeking a solution to the 
crisis in biblical interpretation, who realize that the naive 
view of “objectivity” held in the Enlightenment era is no longer 
tenable, are placing great emphasis upon the canon of Scrip¬ 
ture-interpreting it as we have it; upon tradition and the im¬ 
portance of the Church—the need to interpret Scripture within 
and for the Church community; and upon the work of God- 
being open to the transcendent and the miraculous, rather 
than dismissing them because of a priori assumptions. As schol¬ 
ars and theologians work out the implications of these presup¬ 
positions, hopefully one further aspect will come to be empha¬ 
sized, one which is still neglected: that is, the implications for 
exegesis of the real possibility of knowing God directly (the 
opposite of Kant’s view). 

After all, the main purpose of the Scripture is to bring 
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us to this direct knowledge of God, to bring us into His King¬ 
dom, to enable us to live our lives in communion with Him. 
This is why Christ came, taught, died for us, and rose again. 
If our exegesis of Scripture does not have this as its primary 
goal, if it does not significantly help accomplish this, then it 
is false to the very purpose of Scripture, and a failure. We 
as Orthodox interpreters of Scripture should be careful that 
our methods and our assumptions are based on this founda¬ 
tion—which certainly requires much discernment on our part. 

This epistemological question is truly one of the funda¬ 
mental issues today in biblical exegesis, as in all areas of 
theology. It is basically the same one debated by St Gregory 
Palamas and Barlaam the Calabrian in the fourteenth century: 
does God reveal Himself directly, or only indirectly? If we 
can know Him directly—as many can affirm from their own 
experience, and as all should affirm who belong to the Church 
which canonized St Gregory and condemned Barlaam—then 
this has profound implications for all interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. It is to be hoped that more Orthodox will become in¬ 
volved in articulating these implications, as well as in living 
them out. 
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Why Eve? 


William Park 


Veselin Kesich has always taught that the Bible is a pro¬ 
woman document. For instance, the first story of the creation 
(Genesis 1:27) indicates a radical equality between the sexes. 
“So God created man in his own image, in the image of God he 
created him; male and female he created them.” Here “man” 
means mankind, which is comprised of male and female, the two 
being but one species, differentiated sexually but not hierarchic¬ 
ally. But according to Kesich, so too does the second story of 
creation (Genesis 2:7-25), which rather than contradicting the 
first, as some have claimed, complements it and reaffirms the 
equality between man and woman. God created woman because 
he saw that Adam needed a partner. God then created woman 
out of Adam’s rib so that they would be the same. She came not 
from his foot but from his side, for that is how the two of them 
will go through history, side by side, as partners, or at least that 
is what God intended. Adam likes his companion and proceeds 
to name her. That is a touch of chauvinism, I suppose, for it 
seems to put woman in man’s context. Adam had been naming 
the other creatures and this literary work had been interrupted 
so that he too could have a suitable mate. But after he names 
her, not without a touch of pride perhaps, the biblical narrator 
reinterprets or clarifies Adam’s potential chauvinism by announc¬ 
ing that the very fact that woman comes from man is the very 
reason that the tie between man and woman will be even stronger 
than that between parent and child, that they will be one flesh. 
Again, no superiority, instead a touching story of how much man 
needs woman, of how the two sexes are made of one substance, 
and of how the bond between the two sexes, initially made of one 
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flesh, will be an imaginative and spiritual one, more powerful 
and satisfying than the familial blood relationship between parent 
and child. It would be hard to imagine a story that was more 
egalitarian, not only from ancient times but from our own. It is 
all the more striking when one compares it to other creation 
stories. 

If Mr. Kesich’s view is correct, why then, one must ask, is it 
Eve who first succumbs to the temptation of the serpent? Miso¬ 
gynists have ever since blamed Eve—and women—for all men’s 
troubles, but is a misogynist reading of Genesis 3 justified? Both 
man and woman ate the fruit, and God punished them both. 
That Eve took the fruit first may suggest that she was more 
gullible; certainly Milton treats her that way in Paradise Lost, 
though as Dr. Johnson observed, when it came to women, Milton 
was a Turk. That she listens to the serpent and Adam to her 
implies a hierarchy: God, Adam, Eve, the serpent (and animal 
kingdom). She is closer to nature; Adam to God. God’s actions 
seem to affirm this hierarchy when he discovers the crime, for 
he first asks Adam why he ate the fruit, and Adam blames Eve. 
He then asks Eve why she ate, and one would expect her to blame 
the serpent. But no, the Bible disrupts the structure it is creating 
by having Eve blame herself. “The serpent tricked me, and I 
ate.” In other words, she has more dignity than Adam, for she 
takes the responsibility upon herself, something he was too weak 
or cowardly to do. A point also noticed by Milton. Only when she 
is punished does Eve or woman become subordinated to man, 
which shows that subordination or subjugation, “the patriarchy,” 
as feminists call it, was not what God had in mind from the 
beginning. In the Garden, Eve was equal to Adam in every 
respect, and as free. She disobeyed God, not Adam, and it was 
God, not her husband, who punished her by making her husband 
her master. And it was God, who through his sacrifice and 
atonement, restored women to their original equal status. As 
St. Paul, whom Mr. Kesich calls the first feminist, reminds us, 
“there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” (Gal. 3:28) 

Yet it was Eve who first erred, and the story remains slanted 
against her, giving some credence to the charges that the Bible 
is patriarchal, in the negative sense of that word. Why we 
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wonder, couldn’t it have been Adam who corrupted his wife, 
rather than the other way around? For on the face of it the 
story seems to be showing the reversal of a natural/spiritual 
order, namely that the man should make the important deci¬ 
sions and his wife should obediently follow. Certainly that is 
how this text has been read by many, not the least of them 
Chaucer, whose tales repeatedly show the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of following the lead of a woman. We are helped 
greatly in answering this question by what archaeology and 
comparative religion have revealed to us about the ancient world. 
For from the perspective of monotheism, whatever the fact 
of the original sinner, it had to be Eve who first ate of that 
forbidden fruit. The ancient Israelites were surrounded by 
hostile peoples—the Canaanites, the Egyptians, the Babylonians 
—all of whom had attractive polytheistic religions, religions which, 
like the serpent, told its worshippers “you will be like gods.” In 
such religions, there was no strict distinction between the gods 
and humanity; the gods mated with humans, humans merged 
with gods, not only at the time of death but in life, through 
sexual practices and orgies. An essential part of this worship was 
the temple prostitute or priestess, usually associated with snakes. 
On Crete, amidst the ruins of the Minoan civilization, archae¬ 
ologists have found a lovely statuette of a bare-bosomed 
priestess holding aloft two snakes. The Delphic oracle, to 
whom all Greece came for advice, was a woman, called 
the Pythian because she sat over a pit containing pythons, or 
snakes. Some of these women were virgins; others were temple 
harlots, but in either case, their worship and devotion cen¬ 
tered on fertility and fertility rites, in which the snake also 
figured, the snake being either a kind of male or phallic 
principle or a curvaceous, serpentine feminine one, in either 
case or both serving to complement the femininity of the 
priestess. In other words, the woman and the snake were 
erotic images, as they have been ever since, in countless paint¬ 
ings, films, and side shows. And if that were not powerful 
enough, the snake was also a symbol of eternity and immor¬ 
tality: eternity because it could put its tail in its mouth and 
form a circle, an image of the endless cycle of life; immor¬ 
tality because it shed its skin and was periodically reborn. 
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The chief female deity of the Canaanite religion was 
Ashtoreth or Astarte. In Babylon she was known as Ishtar. In 
fact the Ishtar gate in that city led to the Tower of Babel. 
She was the sister and wife of El, the chief male god of Canaan, 
and she was also seen as a pregnant virgin. In all her depic¬ 
tions, she was extremely sexual, as befitted a fertility goddess, 
and in one uncovered sculpture she is shown in a lewd pos¬ 
ture being courted by a snake. Of all alien deities, she proved 
to be the most attractive to the Israelites, and the Old Testa¬ 
ment refers to her no less than forty times. Given these as¬ 
sociations of snake, woman, and fertility goddess, given the 
intense competition between the worship of Ashtoreth and 
Yahweh in ancient Israel, we can see that the story of Eve 
and the snake, in addition to other readings, is a parody of 
Canaanite religion. For didactically it says that any religion 
which claims that through the worship of a lewd goddess and 
her reptilian attribute we can become as gods is a lie. Wake 
up Israelites! Here is the woman and the snake, the priestess 
of fertility in her sacred grove, and what does she lead to? Im¬ 
mortal life? Bliss? Never! Her actions lead to a curse, to ex¬ 
pulsion, to suffering, to alienation from God, and to death. 
The whole cult is a hideous sham, and Israelites should avoid 
it, just as Eve, who is represented here as a dupe and a 
false priestess, should have obeyed God. 

A number of feminist authors have in recent years at¬ 
tempted to reinterpret the biblical text and reverse this mean¬ 
ing. A typical example of this sort of reading is Buffie 
Johnson’s The Lady of the Beasts (Harper & Row, 1988). 
Through pictures and text, this book promotes the Great 
Mother Goddess and shows her harmony with the world of 
nature. According to Johnson, 

... the account in Genesis of Eve’s misdemeanors is 
simply a projection of, and cover-up for, Yahweh’s 
extreme actions against his creator, Hawwah, and her 
holy serpent guardian. He steals her power and even 
her name, as the word Yahweh itself suggests. 

(p. 191) 
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Hawwah, or Eve, means mother of all living; so it was Eve 
herself, or the Mother Goddess, who created life. Johnson’s 
view accords with other feminist interpretations of pre-history 
which claim that the world once experienced a golden age 
when societies were matriarchal, when religion was conducted 
by female priests (and their snake emblems), and when the 
supreme deity was the great mother. Allegedly, this was a 
peaceful, ecologically balanced world-wide civilization, ruined 
it would seem by the invasion of savage tribes who, like the 
Hebrews and the Greeks, worshipped warrior sky Gods, and 
who proceeded to repress the more wholesome female deities. 
Whether such a myth can be substantiated is doubtful, and 
whether women fared better under the Great Mother than 
they did under Yahweh is extremely doubtful. It would be hard 
to find in the Bronze Age, for instance, a society which had 
a more advanced notion of women and their civil rights than 
did the Hebrews. 

Through the story of Eve the Bible is not putting down 
women; it is putting down a false concept of religion sym¬ 
bolized by a woman and a snake. The point of Genesis, the 
Hebrew Bible, and the New Testament is that life comes 
from God, the creator of nature, and not from nature itself— 
and that is why life is sacred. That is why in the Bible almost 
every important birth, from Eve proceeding out of Adam’s 
rib to the Virgin birth, is unnatural, unnatural because they 
are supernatural, from God, not from Mother Earth. It is not 
that the earth and birth are to be despised; on the contrary, 
they are good just because God made them, but they are not 
to be worshipped for their own sakes. And that by the way 
is the reason men must be circumcised, not for reasons of 
health in a warm climate, but because just as humans have 
a tendency to worship the womb, so have they even greater 
tendency to worship the phallus, male power in all its allur¬ 
ing or ugly forms, whether spears or rockets, swagger sticks 
or fast cars. Life does not proceed from male potency any 
more than it does from female fertility. It proceeds from God, 
the supernatural creator of the natural. And the Genesis nar¬ 
rative explains the most fundamental error a creature can 
make, the most fundamental and the most common, namely 
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forsaking the first commandment and setting oneself up as 
a deity either in God’s place or on God’s level. 

The Canaanite and the Babylonian religions were what 
Judeo-Christian theologians call “natural religions,” as opposed 
to the “revealed” religion of monotheism. All of them may 
be characterized by two tendencies: the first, to break down 
the ontological distinction between the Creator and the creature, 
thus opening the possibility for the human creature to become 
“as a god.” Gandhi, a good though somewhat heterodox Hindu, 
was scandalized by the Christian concept of God, remarking 
at the beginning of his autobiography that if Jesus could be¬ 
come the son of God or God himself, why couldn’t all men. 
He thought much more of the Hindu concept of moksa, union 
or identification with the all in all, than of the Christian 
concept of becoming only a member of the body of Christ, 
not Christ himself. Of course to an ancient Israelite, who did 
not yet have this way of Christ as a mediation between God 
and man, such union was even more blasphemous and shocking. 

If the first tendency of natural religions is to break down 
the distinction between God and humans, as in ancient and 
contemporary gnosticism, then the second is to make every¬ 
thing divine, as in ancient and contemporary pantheism. No 
one denies that the gods of the ancient pantheons, whether 
Canaanite, Babylonian, Greek, or Roman were nature gods. 
Some of them were even mortal, and behind them all was 
a kind of mysterious, dark fate, which actually governed even 
them, though no one knew how. That is why one had to ap¬ 
pease them in an attempt to help along the cycle of nature, 
for there exists in these natural religions, then and now, a 
dimension of psychological terror that life will stop if we do 
not sacrifice, even if it means sacrificing our best, our hand¬ 
somest, our purest, our first bom, and in the latest version 
of pantheism, the pre-bom. 

Natural religions are older than Judaism, and in many 
ways they are attractive. They appear to be less puritanical, 
less dogmatic, and aesthetically more beautiful. Certainly they 
lend themselves to poetry and metaphor, for in them, every¬ 
thing is analogous to everything else. Just as the gods, so the 
humans, the two being joined through proportion and ge- 
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ometry. In natural religions the central image, related to the 
snake and to birth, is the circle or wheel. The heavens turn 
on an axle, the planets revolve around the earth, the seasons 
turn one into another, and life rises from the ground, matures, 
dies, withers away and returns to the earth from which it 
sprang, just like Baal and his sister consort Ashtoreth. All 
is a cycle, ever-changing, never ending, ever the same. But 
as Virgil understood, there are tears in the nature of things. 
To the more perceptive (such as the author of Ecclesiastes) 
the cycle becomes extremely melancholy, for however beauti¬ 
ful it is, it signifies death for the individual—the womb leads 
but to the tomb. Rebirth itself becomes a form of bondage 
into the cycle of reincarnation, from which one aspires to 
escape, and the beautiful world itself becomes, because of 
endless transitoriness, an illusion. 

That the story of Eve and the snake may have been 
meant as a satire on this type of religion and as a way out 
of the cycle they represent, is supported by other incidents 
in the Book of Genesis. One such may be the seven day crea¬ 
tion. Scholars have long noted that seven is a number related 
to the lunar calendar, a calendar based on that most change¬ 
able and cyclical of planets. The author of Genesis in having 
God create the world in seven days has reversed the meaning 
of this number seven. For rather than being part of a cycle, 
it has become something permanent, a singular, once-and-for- 
all event that is the opposite of a cycle. God has not only 
inaugurated time, which is now linear and historic. He has 
created an earth which is not illusory but real and good. And 
through this creation, through this intervention of the divine 
into time, through the new stability which it establishes, the 
cycle of nature loses its ultimate meaningless and futility. Were 
this not understood, no Greek would ever have left his beauti¬ 
ful polytheism and converted to Christianity. 

Genesis 6:2 which speaks of marriage between the sons 
of God and the daughters of men, followed by Genesis 6:5 
which speaks of the wickedness of the times, may be a moral 
condemnation of the idea of semi-gods, for their presence, or 
the religious practices which alleged their presence, so grieved 
God that he destroyed all the earth, save for Noah and his 
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family. Next, men build the Tower of Babel, “with its top in 
the heavens, and make a name for ourselves” (Gen 11:4), 
which is clearly, we now realize, a ziggurat, a religious edifice 
which represented the merging of earth and heaven. To Yahweh, 
this architectural union of the natural and the supernatural 
is no more pleasing than the earlier attempt by Eve to be¬ 
come a god, so he destroys it. Once again, what to the 
Babylonians or Canaanites was a symbol of unity, each part 
of it proportional not only to the other parts but also to the 
cycle of the heavens, became for the Israelites a symbol of 
disharmony and confusion. Likewise in Genesis 31:19-25, when 
Rachel steals her father’s household idols, and he comes after 
her in search of them, she fools him by hiding them in the 
camel bag, sitting on them, and then telling her father that 
she cannot rise because she is having her period. Like her 
husband, Jacob, she is a trickster, and we enjoy seeing the 
heavy father foiled in this way. But although Rachel really 
wants these household gods, to the Israelite reading this story 
in the precincts of the Temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, the 
story has another significance, namely a comic and most 
profane treatment of the graven images which the Israelite’s 
Semitic ancestors (and present day neighbors) held to be sacred. 
Again, when Abraham takes his son Isaac up on the moun¬ 
tain to sacrifice him to the Lord, he is following the custom 
of his new country, Canaan, for the Canaanites sacrificed 
their first-born to earth deities, such as Baal, believing that 
such blood fed the gods during the winter and helped bring 
about the spring. God sends an angel to stay Abraham’s hand, 
for what God wants is not human sacrifice but faith, and on 
this basis he sets apart the Israelites as his own first-bom, 
his chosen people in whose seed the whole earth will be 
blessed. 

The story of Eve, then, rather than being an implicit at¬ 
tack on women, establishes a pattern of attack on false, poly¬ 
theistic religion. It also moves humanity forward into time, 
into a providential history, where the worst tragedy, the fall, 
becomes fortunate because it results in that other “Woman,” 
Mary, and her son Jesus. “For as in Adam [not Eve] all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” (I Cor 15:22) If 
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Christ, as St Paul indicates, is the second Adam, then unlike 
the first, He was bom of a woman. And if the fact that the 
Creator of the world and its Redeemer had a mother does not 
refute any lingering suspicion about the misogyny of the Bible, 
then the behavior of Jesus toward women should. In His 
actions, His teachings, in the sacraments of baptism, marriage, 
and confession which He established, and most of all in medita¬ 
tion upon Him and in conversation with Him, men and women 
alike may, as Veselin Kesich has ever taught, discover the 
source of their true worth and the cause of their equal and 
eternal dignity. 
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An Exegesis of Psalm 93‘ 


Paul Nadim Tarazi 


V.l The Lord reigns, he is robed in majesty; 

the Lord is robed, he is girded with strength. 

The world is surely established; it shall never be shaken; 

A major difficulty facing the translator is how to render 
the Hebrew perfect malak (he reigned) into English: 

1) Translating malak with the English past “reigned” 
(or perfect “has reigned”) suggests the Lord used to reign 
but does not anymore. 

2) Opting for “The Lord is king” in order to stress 
that He is king now sounds like a general statement iden¬ 
tifying Yahweh that could have been rendered in Hebrew with 
yahweh melek? 

3) Another possibility is to understand malak as refer¬ 
ring to an action that has just been consummated: “The Lord 
has become king.” Although this rendering quite correctly cap¬ 
tures the notion that the perfect malak reflects a specific action 3 
through which the Lord has established Himself as king, it 

1 Jesus Christ’s resurrection is a special concern for Prof. Veselin 
Kesich. He dedicated a book to it: The First Day of the New Creation; The 
Resurrection and the Christian Faith (SVS Press, Crestwood, 1982). Psalm 93 
deals with the theme of God’s creative activity. Hence, this study is offered 
with deep affection to my senior colleague who, right from the beginning, 
insisted that I, by far his junior and in many ways his student, address him 
simply as Veselin. 

2 However, the Masoretic tradition has consistently vocalized mlk as 
a verb. And this reading is confirmed by the fact that the Septuagint as 
well as the other pre-Masoretic Greek translations have ‘O Kupioq £Gcxot- 
Xeuoev. Besides, the three following colons are parallel to the first and all 
use perfect verbs. 

3 See below. 
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unfortunately shifts the stress from the action itself of reigning 
to the abstract notion of being a king. 

In order to determine the most suitable translation one 
ought to investigate similar uses of malak. Since appealing 
directly to other occurrences of yahweh malak in the Psalms 
might easily become a circular argument, it is advisable to 
start with material extraneous to this book. Two texts come 
immediately to mind: 

But Absalom sent secret messengers throughout all 
the tribes of Israel, saying, “As soon as you hear 
the sound of the trumpet, then shout: Absalom reigns 
(malak absalom ) at Hebron!” (2 Sam 15:10) 

... So he [Jehu] said, “This is just what he [the 
prophet sent by Elisha] said to me: ‘Thus says the 
Lord, I anoint you king over Israel.’ ” Then hurriedly 
they all took their cloaks and spread them for him 
on the bare steps; and they blew the trumpet and 
proclaimed, “Jehu reigns ( malak yehu).” (2 Kings 
9:12f) 

These two call to mind a third: 

There Zadok the priest took the horn of oil from 
the tent and anointed Solomon. Then they blew 
the trumpet, and all the people said, “Long live 
King Solomon!” And all the people went up follow¬ 
ing him, playing on pipes and rejoicing with great 
joy, so that the earth quaked at their noise... When 
Joab heard the sound of the trumpet,... Jonathan 
answered Adonijah, “... Solomon now sits on the 
royal throne. And the king [David] went on to pray 
thus, ‘Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, who 
today has granted one of my offspring to sit on my 
throne ... ’ ” (1 Kings l:39f,41,43,46,48) 


The same three elements of trumpet sound, joy, and 
sitting on the throne that accompany the acclamation of 
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Solomon as king are also found in different psalms that proclaim 
God’s kingship. 4 Of the three, the first two are peripheral, 
while the third is actually the direct expression of kingship 
itself. Indeed, in the text relating to Solomon, nowhere do we 
read that he malak (reigned/reigns), only that he yashab (sat/ 
sits) on the throne and that David thanks God for granting 
him to see his son yosheb (sitting) on his throne. This in¬ 
dicates that “sitting on the throne” is a synonym of “reigning,” 
a relationship explicitly confirmed by two psalms: “God reigns 
over the nations; God sits on his holy throne” (47:8); ‘The 
Lord reigns, let the peoples tremble! He sits upon the cherubim; 
let the earth quake!” (99:1) 

Obviously, the idea of sitting on the throne does not 
refer to a past action, in the sense of “he once sat down on 
the throne,” but rather that the king has ascended the throne 
and is still sitting there. The stress is on the “completeness” 
of the action rather than on its temporal connotation as being 
a past action. The translations seem to agree with this inter¬ 
pretation in that they all render yashab with the present tense 
“sits.” Since, then, the perfect malak is to be taken in the 
same sense as the perfect yashab, the best possible translation 
of yahweh malak is: The Lord reigns.® Moreover, since the 
following three perfect verbs refer to the same event, it fol¬ 
lows that they should also be translated in the present tense 
in English. 

The word ge’ut translated “majesty” has the connotation 
of something high or lifted up, and thus of grandeur or pride. 
This can be gathered from its use in completely different con¬ 
texts. In Ps 17:10 the enemies “close their hearts to pity; 
with their mouths they speak bege’ut (with arrogance).” In 
Isaiah 28:1-3 we read about the ‘ateret ge’ut (crown of pride). 

4 Ps 47:5; 98:6 for the trumpet sound; Ps 68:3; 96:11; 97:1,8 for joy; 
and Ps 47:8; 99:1 for the sitting on the throne. 

5 Were it not for the sake of poetry one would more accurately say: 
the Lord indeed reigns, which is the better translation of mdlak in 2 Sam 
15:10 and 2 Kings 9:13. On the other hand the rule in Semitic languages is 
that the verb precedes the subject, and emphasis is intended whenever the 
noun comes first. Thus, our text may mean: It is the Lord who reigns. 
This may well be the psalmist’s intention, since this psalm was recited at 
an occasion where the Lord was confessed in the Jerusalem temple as the 
only God of the people. 
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Isaiah 9:18 refers to the ge’ut (height) of smoke, while Isaiah 
12:5 speaks of God’s deeds as ge’ut (LXX uipr|Xdc). Most in¬ 
teresting is the psalm recorded in Isaiah 26: after saying that 
the wicked deal perversely because they do not see the ge’ut 
(majesty) of the Lord (v. 10), the author says they do not see 
His lifted ( ramah [LXX 0tjJr|X6q] 6 ) hand that is going to 
hurl consuming fire over them (v. 11) and bring peace (v. 12) 
and blessings (v. 15) to His people. Thus, ge’ut reflects the 
actual power to rule and is not just external apparel; it is, as 
it were, “implemented majesty.” 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that labesh (he 
robed himself) is in the perfect and so corresponds to malak. 
Moreover, the second colon takes up the same verb labesh 
and uses it in parallel with ‘oz yit’azzar (he belted himself 
with strength/victory). A study of this expression will shed 
more light on the understanding of labesh ge’ut as well as 
malak. The hipta'el hit’azzar (he girded himself) is clearly a 
military term as it appears from Isaiah 8:9: “Band together, you 
people, and be dismayed; listen, all you far countries; gird 
yourselves ( hit’azzeru ) and be dismayed.” 7 The noun ‘oz also 
bears the connotation of a (military) victory over adversaries. 
See Psalms 21 and 86 where ‘oz occurs in parallel with yeshu'ah 
(victory or salvation based on victory) 8 in a military setting. 9 
One should also add in this connection that the verb labesh, 
which occurs here with ge’ut, is used twice in Isaiah 59:17 to 
signify the putting on of military apparel in preparation for 
victory: “He put on ( wayyilbash ) righteousness as a breast¬ 
plate, and helmet of victory/salvation ( yeshu'ah ) on his head; 
he put on ( wayyilbash ) garments of vengeance for clothing, 
and wrapped himself in fury as in a mantle.” 

All of the above clearly shows that the series malak, 
ge’ut labesh, labesh, and ‘oz hit’azzar, refers to the Lord’s 
establishing Himself as king through victory over His enemy. 

6 The LXX has “arm” (6pocxio>v) which is masculine in Greek. 

rrhis military connotation can also be seen in the qal form *azar (he 
girded) used in Ps 18:39/2 Sam 22:40: “For you girded me (watte*azzereni) 
with strength for the battle; you made my assailants sink under me.” 

8 Ps 21:1 and 86:16. 

»Ps 21:8-12 and 86:9,14; note that in Ps 21:13 the Lord is declared 
rdm (exalted) in His *oz . See also 1 Sam 2:1-10; Ps 68: If.,21,28,30; Ps 89:19. 
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The psalmist is not speaking abstractly of the notion of king- 
ship but is acknowledging that the Lord is factually enacting 
His rule and dominion over a real enemy that He has brought 
to powerlessness. On the other hand, His victory is total and 
final; its outcome is the establishment of the world in such a 
way that it shall never be shaken. An overview of the use of 
tebel (world) in the Old Testament: 

1) Twenty-four out of 36 10 times tebel clearly refers to 
the human beings dwelling in the world, i.e., to the world as 
habitation or the inhabited world. 

2) A case can also be made for the same meaning in 
1 Sam 2:8c and Chr 16:30b. The first is part of Hannah’s song 
(vv. 1-10) that speaks of God’s dealings with men (especially 
vv. 8f). The second is word for word identical to Ps 93:1c 
and appears in a context (vv. 28-31) where men are asked 
to ascribe glory to the Lord (v. 29c). 

3) In the ten remaining occurrences 11 tebel can be taken 
to mean the inhabited world. 

The close similarity between Ps 93:1c on the one hand, 
and both 1 Chr 16:30b and Ps 96:10b—where tebel unequiv¬ 
ocally means “inhabited world” 12 —on the other, is evidenced 
by the fact that yahweh malak is also found in 1 Chr 16:31b 
and Ps 96:10a. 

My conclusion that tebel is to be understood in that way 
here is further confirmed by the use of the nip'al nakon/yikkon 
(is established) in the Old Testament. This verb usually refers 
to human beings: God’s hand through David, David, David’s 
throne, the king’s throne, David’s house, David’s kingdom, man, 
man’s seed, man’s ways, man’s lips, man’s thoughts, man’s 
purpose, the slanderer, the congregation of Jacob, the inhabited 
mountain of the Lord’s temple. 18 Just once (in Ps 93) it 

10 Job 18:18; 34:13; Ps 9:8; 19:4; 24:1; 33:8; 50:12; 89:11; 96:10,13; 
98:7,9; Isa 13:11; 14:17,21; 18:3; 26:9,18; 27:6; 34:1; Lam 4:12; Nah 1:5; 
and Prov 8:31 to which one can safely add v. 26 since it pertains to the 
same context. 

112 Sam 22:16; Job 37:12; Ps 18:15; 77:18; 90:2; 93:1; 97:4; Isa 24:4; 
Jer 10:12/15:15. 

i^See point 1. 

i»l Sam 7:16; 20:31; 2 Sam 7:26; 1 Kings 2:12,45f.; 1 Chr 17:14,24; 
Job 21:8; Ps 89:21,37; Ps 102:28; 140:11; Prov 4:26; 12:19; 16:3,12; 20:18; 
25:5; 29:14; Isa 2:2/Mic 4:1; Jer 30:20. 
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refers to God as king. In other words, it is always used to 
refer to the human realm and, more specifically, from the 
perspective of its being “in order” under God, either directly 
or indirectly. In the latter case, this “order” is secured through 
the mediacy of either the king as the Lord’s representative, or 
“wisdom” that has its ultimate source in Him. 

The steadfastness of this establishment of the world is 
underscored through the negative assertion bal-timmot (it shall 
not be shaken). The imperfect yimmot (is shaken) almost 
always occurs with either of the negatives bal and lo, u so the 
connotation is a positive one: unshakable, secure. In most of 
these instances it is used in conjunction with an expression 
indicating that the situation is to stand “for good.” 15 One should 
point out here the interesting parallelism between yikkoti and 
bal-timmot in Prov 12:3: “A man is not established by wicked¬ 
ness, but the root of the righteous will never be moved.” 16 

V.2 Your throne was established from of old; 

from everlasting you are. 

This verse is not a mere repetition of v. lab; rather, it is 
a declaration of the psalmist’s faith that Yahweh did not as¬ 
sume kingship in a near past when He, as it were, restructured 
the foundations of a world that was on the verge of collaps¬ 
ing. To the contrary, the Lord’s throne was me’az (from of 
old), i.e., from the beginning. In other words, the reference 
here is to the first and only establishment of the world. The 
choice of the perfect nakon in speaking of God’s throne, in¬ 
stead of the imperfect yikkon that was used in conjunction with 
the world (v. lc), indicates that it is the Lord’s throne, i.e., 
kingship, which is the foundation of the world and not vice 

«1 Chr 16:30/Ps 93:1/Ps 96:10/Ps 104:5; Job 41:23; Ps 10:6; 15:5; 
21:7; 30:6; 46:5; 62:2,6; 112:6; 125:1; Prov 10:30; 12:3; Isa 40:20; 41:7. 
The only instances where this verb occurs in the affirmative are Ps 13:4 
and 82:5. 

i *leddr wadSr (Ps 10:6); Ie'dlam (Ps 15:5; 30:6; 112:6; 125:1; Prov 
10:30); tamid (Ps 16:8); ‘Slam wa 'ed (Ps 21:6; 104:5); Wad (Ps 21:6). 

16 The close correspondence between yikkon and the negated yimmot can 
be seen in the fact that the latter too is usually used with reference to the 
human realm: the king, the righteous, God’s city, the world, and the earth. 
See 1 Chr 16:30/Ps 93:1/Ps 96:10; Ps 10:6; 15:5; 16:8; 21:7; 30:6; 46:5; 
104:5; 112:6; 125:1; Prov 10:30; 12:3. 
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versa. This can also be seen in the use of me’az and me'olam 
in speaking of Yahweh. Moreover, the inversion me'olam 
’attah in v. 2b clearly puts the emphasis on the Lord Himself. 
The same emphasis is manifest in the structure of the entire 
unit comprised of vv. 1-2: having begun with the emphatic 17 
yahweh the psalmist ends with the equally emphatic ’attah, 
though now with the double me’az/me'olam in order to assert 
God’s primacy over everything else. 

V.3 The currents raised, O Lord, 
the currents raised their roar, 
the currents raised their waves. 1 * 

V.l proclaimed God’s rule as an actual victory over an 
enemy, a victory whose outcome is the firm establishment of 
the inhabited world. Hence, v.3 deals with the enemy opposed 
to God and whose goal is to shatter the world as an “ordered” 
realm under Him. An overview of the Old Testament will re¬ 
veal that this enemy is the “primeval Sea,” also known under 
its mythological figure of Leviathan/Rahab/dragon. 

The two texts which identify this “enemy” are particularly 
relevant in that they too come from psalms that speak of God’s 
establishment of the world: 

Yet God is my king from of old, working salvation 
(yeshu'ot) in the earth. You divided the sea by your 
might (’ oz ); you broke the heads of the dragons 
in the waters. You crushed the heads of Leviathan ... 
you established ( hekinota ) the luminaries and the 
sun. (Ps 74:12-14,16b) 

l7 See n. 5. 

18 The sequence perfect-perfect-imperfect nase’ii-nase’ti-yis’ti should not 
be considered a difficulty, nor is an emendation of yiffi into nase’fi in order 
here. The Ugaritic practice of the sequences qtl-yqtl and yqtl-qtl is common 
(Dahood II, p. 341) and such “consecutions... are not solely evoked by 
considerations of time [my italics] or aspect... If yqtl had to be called 
a tense, “universal tense” would be justified inasmuch as it often refers to 
the past as well as to the present or future. In fact yqtl is the regular nar¬ 
rative form and we shall often translate it as a “historical present.” (Gordon, 
UT, 9.4, pp. 68-9.) Furthermore, “By far the commonest way of expressing 
the past [my italics] in poetry is yqtV' (id., p. 116). Hence our translation: 
raised... raised... raised. 
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You rule the raging ( ge'ut ) of the sea; when its 
waves rise (jo’), you still them. You crushed Rahab 
like a carcass; you scattered your enemies with your 
mighty arm ( bizroa‘ ‘ uzzeka ) ... the world and all 
that is in it—you have founded them... You have 
a mighty arm; strong is ( ta’oz ) your hand, high is 
( tarum ) your right hand. (Ps 89:9-10,lib, 13) 

The synonymous parallelism—a basic feature of Hebrew po¬ 
etry—clearly shows that: (a) Leviathan/Rahab corresponds to 
the raging sea; (b) this sea raging with its waves acts as God’s 
enemy in threatening the world established by Him; and (c) it 
has an army of dragons. God’s intervention is the containment 
of Rahab within boundaries 19 so that she would not threaten 
anew the inhabited world—God’s orderly realm—with destruc¬ 
tion. The conclusion to be drawn from the close correspondence 
between the terminology of the above texts and Ps 93 is that 
the latter is undoubtedly speaking of God’s victory over the 
“primeval Sea.” 

The ferocity of the battle between God and Rahab for 
supremacy over the world is reflected in the use of the term 
’ap (anger) to describe His overpowering attack against her 
and her subordinates: “God will not turn back his anger; the 
helpers of Rahab bowed beneath him.” (Job 9:13) This pas¬ 
sage immediately brings to mind a poem that describes this 
primeval battle (Hab 3:2-15) and where we read at one point: 
“Was your wrath against the rivers, O Lord? Or your anger 
against the rivers, or your rage against the sea, when you 
drove your horses, your chariots to victory?” (v. 8) This 
parallelism between sea and rivers is encountered elsewhere 
in Old Testament poetry within the same context of God’s 
battle against His enemy. 20 Consequently, Rahab’s helpers and 
Leviathan’s dragons are none other than the sea rivers or 
underwater currents. This conclusion is confirmed by an in¬ 
teresting Ugaritic text 21 where the god Yamm (Sea) appears 
under the parallel name Nahar (River) in the repeated paral¬ 
lelism: zbl ymtpt nhr (O Prince Sea, O Judge River). Also in 

iOJob 7:12; 38:4-11; Ps 104:5-9; Prov 8:28f. See also Gen 1:9. 

2°Ps 24:If.; 89:25; 98:7f.; Isa 44:27; Jon 2:3, 5. 

^Gordon, UT, Text 68:12-25, p. 180. 
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support of my conclusion is the fact that the qol of these rivers 
is presented in v. 4 as the qol(ot) of the waters (v. 4a), that 
is, of the sea (yam) (v. 4b). 

How is dokyam at the end of the verse to be understood? 
From Jer 51 we learn that the qol of the sea is linked to its 
roaring waves: “The sea has risen over Babylon; she has been 
covered by its tumultuous ( hamon ) waves ... Their waves 
roar ( hamu ) like many waters, the sound of their clamor 
(se’on qolam ) resounds” (w. 42, 55b). 22 This image is similar 
to the one found in a psalm quoted earlier (89:9) as well 
as—interestingly enough—in another where the victorious God 
is addressed: “You silence the roaring (se’on) of the seas, 
the roaring (se’on) of their waves, the tumult (hamon) of the 
peoples” (65:7). 23 Thus, the hamon (roaring, tumult) of the 
waves is that which makes up the qol (voice, thunder) of the 
sea and its neharot (underwater currents). Consequently, I be¬ 
lieve that dokyam—from doki that occurs only here in the 
Old Testament—is to be understood as “their pounding waves” 
since the Hebrew daka’/dakah has the connotation of op¬ 
pressing, pounding, crushing. 24 This conclusion is confirmed 
when one reads v. 4, which resumes the thought of v. 3 by 
stating that the Lord is mightier than the waters and the sea 
waves. Indeed, in this third verse the qolot of the waters paral¬ 
lel the mishbere yam in the fourth one. Mishbarim means 
“waves, breaking waves, sea breakers” from the Hebrew shabar 
(to break) as is clear from Ps 42:7; 88:7; 2 Sam 22:5; Jon 
2:3. Moreover, in the last two texts the mishbarim occur in 
conjunction with either nehalim (rivers, torrents) or nahar. 


22 See also Ezek 26:3. 

23 See also Job 38:8, 11; Isa 51:15//Jer 31:35; Zech 10:11. 

24 Another approach to the meaning of dokyam is given by Dahood 
(II, p. 341) where he appeals to a Ugaritic text (found in Gordon, UT, 
59:v:l-3) that gives Baal the epithet dkym (the Pounder) in parallel to 
that of rbm (the Strong). He says this understanding of the Ugaritic dky 
in conjunction with the Hebrew dakah (to pound, to crush) fits perfectly 
Baal’s alternate divine name hd/hdd (the Crasher). 
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V.4 Stronger than thundering waters, 

Mightier than sea breakers. 

Mighty in heaven is the Lord. 

This verse is the second side of the diptych begun in v.3. 
Indeed: 

1) The main thrust of the psalm is to declare God’s 
victory over His enemy and God’s rule over the world. There¬ 
fore, v.3 can only be describing the enemy in preparation for 
v.4 where we read the Lord has overcome that adversary. 

2) The opening of v.4 is actually a protracted com¬ 
parison— miqqolot (than the thundering voices)—describing the 
raging power of the adversary and introducing the statement 
that Yahweh is mightier than it. 

Since the actual name yahweh is confined to 4c in v.4, 
this colon forms the main statement of vv. 3-4. It clearly con¬ 
stitutes a confession—mighty is the Lord bammarom— in the 
same vein as the confessional statements of w. 1-2. 25 But what 
is the meaning of bammarom ? Technically speaking, marom 
is a high locale, a height, 26 from the verb rum (to be high, 
elevated) and refers mainly to the top of a hill or a moun¬ 
tain. 27 Jer 31:12 and Ezek 20:24 speak of the hill of Zion 
where the Lord is said to be yosheb (seated), 28 just as the 
king is yosheb on his throne in his palace. 29 On the other hand, 
we encounter passages that speak of God’s being yosheb on a 
heavenly throne. 30 In two instances—Ps 102:19; 148:1— 
shamayim (heavens) occur in parallel with marom, whereas 
in Isaiah 57:15 God says: marom weqadosh ’eshkon (I dwell 
in the height, in a holy place). This notion of heavenly throne 
and temple is unequivocally present in Ps 11:4 where the 

25 yahweh in v.3 is a vocative (o Lord) corresponding to the pronoun 
attah (you) of v.2, whereas yahweh in v.4c is in the third person singular 
as was the case in w.la and lb. 

26Jud 5:18; Prov 8:2; 9:14; Jer 51:53. 

272 Kings 19:23/Isa 37:24; Jer 31:12; 49:16; Ezek 17:23; 20:40; 34:14. 

282 Kings 22:19; Isa 6:1; Ps 9:11; 68:16; 80:1; 132:14. 

29 1 Kings 1 passim; 2:12; 3:6; 8:15; etc.; Jer 22:2,4,30. Note that in 
Hebrew the same word hekal means palace as well as temple, and the noun 
bayit (house) is also used in reference to either the king's palace or God’s 
temple. 

3°Ps 2:4; 113:5f.; 123:1. 
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Hebrew yahweh behekal qodsho yahweh bashshamayim kis’o, 
may be translated into either: The Lord is in his holy temple; 
the Lord’s throne is in heaven (RSV), or: Yahweh—in the 
temple is his holy seat, Yahweh—in the heavens is his throne 
(Dahood). 81 

V. 4ab presents an enormous difficulty for translators and 
commentators, most of whom opt for one of two alternate 
interpretations. The first assumes that v.4b parallels mayim 
rabbim (many waters) of v.4a and so means: “than the thun¬ 
dering of (the) mighty waves of the sea.” The second con¬ 
siders that the m at the end of ’addirim is a part of the fol¬ 
lowing word and reads v.4b as ’addir mimmishbere-yam, mean¬ 
ing: “mightier than the waves of the sea.” Both translations 
create difficulties. The former assumes a construction foreign 
to Hebrew syntax, namely, that an attributive adjective precedes 
the noun it qualifies. And the latter leaves v.4a truncated and 
awaiting the statement of v.4c. 32 

The solution offered by Dahood (II, p. 341) seems the 
most plausible. Rabbim in v.4a and ’addirim in v.4b are to 
be taken as adjectives of majesty referring to God. The most 
common instance of a plural of majesty is ’elohim (God) which 
is the plural of ’eloah and which actually means “gods” 38 but 
has become the most common reference to the one God, the 
Lord. The same form is also used in conjunction with the 
divine adjective qedoshim, the plural of qadosh (holy), which 
occurs in parallel to God and the Lord, and thus means “the 
Holy One.” 34 Consequently, ’addirim in v.4b is to be under¬ 
stood as referring to the Lord and meaning “mighty/ier,” 
whereas rabbim in v.4a would also refer to the Lord as mean¬ 
ing “strong/er.” 35 

81 See also Ps 29:9f. 

32 Another proposed solution is to take the ’addir of v.4b with v,4a and 
that of v.4c with mimmishere-yam , reading the same ’addir as referring to 
both v.4a and the rest of v.4b, but this is to be discarded. It breaks the 
balanced poetical structure of the verse. 

83 See Ps 86:8; 95:3; 96:4,5; 97:7,9; 135:5; 136:2; 138:1 and especially 
82:1 where God (’elohim) is said to be judging in the midst of the gods 
(’elohim) 

S4 Hos 11:12; Prov 9:10 (see also 30:3). The same applies to ramim, 
the plural of ram (high), if one considers it as attributive to hu’ (he) rather 
than the object of yishpot (judges) in Job 21:22. 

35 Although rdb/rabbim usually means great or many, it sometimes has 
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V.5 Your decrees are very sure; 

holiness befits your house, 

O Lord, forevermore. 

This traditional rendering of the original Hebrew presents 
one serious problem. It does not seem to fit the thrust of a 
psalm that is proclaiming the Lord’s heavenly kingship. Dahood 
has proposed an entirely different reading of the Hebrew con¬ 
sonantal text, 36 one in harmony with the rest of the psalm: 
“Your enthronement was confirmed of old; in your [heavenly] 
temple the holy ones [v/z. the gods] will laud you, Yahweh, 
for days without end.” I was not able to find any valid criticism 
to his understanding of v.5. Still, I would like to mention two 
points in support of the traditional translation: 

1) The shift from the celestial scene to the earthly one 
is not uncommon in the Psalms. In Ps 24, for example, it is 
human subjects (w. 4-6) that laud God as creator (w. 1-2) 
in His “holy” place (v. 3b). 37 The same is true of the set of 
Psalms 95-100 that are, like Ps 93, hymns to the Lord’s king- 
ship. In Ps 98, God’s human subjects praise Him (w. 4-6) 
alongside the sea and its floods (w. 7-8). In Ps 96, these 
two choirs (w. 7-9;llb) join in with that of the gods them¬ 
selves (w. 4-5). 

2) The concern with divine decrees and earthly temple 
priesthood reflected in the traditional rendering of v.5 occurs 
also in the same set of kingly psalms 95-100. In Ps 99, w. 1-5 
speak of the Lord as King and seem to introduce w. 6-8 
which mention His testimonies and statutes (v.7). One can 
argue that this psalm is referring strictly to the earthly temple. 
The case is clearer in Ps 97 where reference to God’s judg¬ 
ments (v. 8c) appears in a context extolling God’s celestial 
kingship (w. 1-5, 9). Again, in Ps 95, where the same kind 
of kingship is intended (vv. 1-5), appeal is made that human 
beings hearken to the Lord’s will (w. 7c-ll). 

the sense of strong/mighty as is the case in 2 Chr 14:11; Job 35:9; Isa 
53:12; 63:1. 

36 See Dahood, II, pp. 342-4 for details. The only exception is opting 
for nwh instead of n’wh in v.5a. The former, however, is not unfounded 
since it is the reading found in the manuscript 4QPsb. 

37 Moreover, God is referred to as ‘izzuz (strong) and gibbor (mighty) 
in v.8. Notice also the use of the same verb ndsa’ (w.7 and 9) as in Ps 93:3. 
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The “Johannine Pentecost”: 
John 20:22 in Modern Exegesis 
And in Orthodox Theology 


Joost van Rossum 


“And when He had said this, He 
breathed on them, and said to 
them, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit’.. 

(John 20:22) 

To the average reader of the New Testament, including 
the author of this article, the above-mentioned passage in the 
Gospel according to St John seems to be rather obscure or 
mysterious. Immediately the question arises: what is the rela¬ 
tion to the event of Pentecost as reported in the Book of Acts? 
Did the Holy Spirit descend on the Apostles twice? And if so, 
how could Christ give the Holy Spirit before His Ascension? 

In modern biblical scholarship these questions of the 
average “layman” are no longer considered relevant. Raymond 
Brown expresses the opinio communis of New Testament schol¬ 
ars as follows: 

It is bad methodology to harmonize John and Acts 
by assuming that one treats of an earlier giving of 
the Spirit and the other of a later giving. There is no 
evidence that the author of either work was aware 
of or making allowance for the other’s approach to 
the question. And so we may hold that functionally 
each is describing the same event.. .* 

1 Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel according to John [XIll-XXI\ (New 
York: Doubleday, 1970), p. 1038. 
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Patristic Tradition, however, has always distinguished the event 
which is described in John 20:22f from Acts 2. Veselin Kesich, 
in his study on the New Testament teaching of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, writes that “the giving of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost is neither the same event nor the same act of giving 
as was the breathing of the Spirit on the evening of the first 
Easter.” 2 He does not discuss here the thesis of Brown and 
other modern scholars. A reason might be that this thesis 
is rather a hypothesis or axiom than a conclusion built on ir¬ 
refutable arguments. Kesich has shown us that a true under¬ 
standing of Scripture has to be rooted in our knowledge, or 
rather “experience,” of the Tradition of the Church. In this 
article we plan to add only some “footnotes” to Dr Kesich’s 
valuable study. First we will discuss in more detail some 
exegetical problems raised by modern scholars, and secondly, 
we will examine some patristic and Byzantine texts which 
comment on these passages. 


Exegetical problems 

More than half of a century ago an Orthodox theologian. 
Archimandrite (later Bishop) Kassian (Bezobrazov), who 
taught New Testament at St Sergius Theological Institute in 
Paris, wrote in French a remarkable book entitled The Johannirte 
Pentecost , s As far as we know, this book has never been 
seriously discussed by Orthodox theologians. The reason why 
it has been “forgotten” might be its daring thesis, which is 
in fact the same as that of today’s New Testament scholars: 
John 20:22 has to be seen as a “dogmatic interpretation of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit,” and as the “Johannine account of 
Pentecost.” 4 Bp Kassian agrees, indeed, with the “liberal exegesis” 
of his time and is aware that he cannot find support for his 
thesis in patristic tradition. 5 On the other hand, he is also con- 

Veselin Kesich, The First Day of the New Creation (Crestwood: SVS 
Press, 1982), p. 174. 

Archimandrite Cassien (B6sobrasoff), La PentecSte Johannique (Valence- 
sur-Rhone, 1939). 

A lbid., pp. 91, 34. 

Hbid pp. 34, 55. 
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cerned with the “historicity of the Fourth Gospel, though tak¬ 
ing into account the symbolism which characterizes it.” 6 There¬ 
fore he attempts to find evidence in the text itself to support 
his thesis and to show that there is no contradiction in chronology 
between the two passages. 

Let us mention here only the author’s main arguments, 
viz. the problem of time and place, which belong to the most 
interesting, but also the most controversial parts of this study. 
At first glance, chronology could be an argument a priori 
against the thesis of Bp Kassian. In John 20:19 Christ appears 
“on the evening of that day, the first day of the week.” Ob¬ 
viously the evening of the Day of the Resurrection is meant 
here. According to Acts, however, the descent of the Holy 
Spirit happened “when the day of Pentecost had come” (Acts 
2:1), “on the third hour of the day” (Acts 2:15), i.e., in the 
morning of the Jewish feast of Pentecost. What does Bp 
Kassian say about this obvious contradiction? John 20:19 
does not read “on the same day,” he argues, but “on that day” 
(xfj T^jaepoc £ksLvt|). This expression has no chronological 
meaning, he says, but is a terminus technicus in the Farewell 
Discourses (John 13-17) to indicate Jesus’ return in the near 
future. 7 Though this is a valuable argument we do not agree 
with its conclusion. Bp Kassian is right in saying that John 
20:19ff has to be seen as the fulfillment of Christ’s promise 
in the Farewell Discourses concerning His return and the com¬ 
ing of the “Paraclete.” The expression “on that day” is an 
obvious allusion to John 14:20 and John 16:23,26. But we 
may wonder if any chronological meaning is excluded because 
of this fact. “That day” happens to be the Day of the 
Resurrection. 

As for the place of the event in John 20:22, the Gospel 
leaves no doubt: a house in Jerusalem, “the doors being 
shut” (20:19). 

In the Book of Acts, the first indication of the time 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit is given in 2:1: “When the 
day of Pentecost had come.” The Greek text reads literally 
“when the day of Pentecost had been completed or fulfilled 

mid., p. 34. 

mid., pp. 43f. Cf. John 14:20; 16:23, 26. 
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(ou(anAr|pouodai)Bp Kassian, therefore, argues that the 
actual descent of the Holy Spirit happened in the evening of 
Pentecost, which, he assumes, fell that year on a first day of 
the week. 8 The question arises, of course, how verse 15 has to 
be interpreted, where Peter says that it was morning, “the third 
hour of the day.” Bp Kassian solves this problem by separating 
two different events here: 1) The actual descent of the Holy 
Spirit, which happened in the evening of Pentecost, and which 
took place in a “house” (Acts 2:2); 2) The events which 
are described in Acts 2:5ff, which took place in the morning 
in the courts of the Temple. Bp Kassian’s reconstruction of the 
events which happened on Pentecost is as follows. The Jews 
had heard a rumor 9 that something extraordinary had oc¬ 
curred in the house where the Apostles, and perhaps some 
others, were gathered. Thus the next morning at the hour of 
prayer they gathered around the Apostles in the Temple. 10 

Bp Kassian’s argument is interesting, and it has to be 
admitted that the indication of the place of the events in Acts 2 
is rather vague. However, it is obvious that the verb au[rrrXr|- 
pouadm in Acts 2:1 does not refer to the end of the day of 
Pentecost, but to its coming or approach, for a similar use of 
this verb is found in Luke 9:51. 11 There is, therefore, inadequate 
evidence to support Bp Kassian’s thesis that the actual descent 
of the Holy Spirit happened in the evening of Pentecost. Yet 
we already noticed that the words “on that day” in John 20:19 
obviously refer to the evening of the day of the Resurrection, 
which, according to Johannine chronology, occurred on the 
day after the Jewish Pentecost. Therefore, a difference in 
chronology between John 20 and Acts 2 cannot be denied, in 
spite of Bp Kassian’s arguments to the contrary. 

However, without trying to harmonize John 20 and Acts 2 

8 Ibid., p. 80. 

9 That is what the word <J>cov?) means in Acts 2:6, according to Bp 
Kassian. He concludes, therefore, that it has to be distinguished from the 
word fjxoc; in verse 2. Usually these words are understood as synonyms 
here: “sound,” or “noise.” 

10 lbid., pp. 85ff. Bp Kassian admits that the Temple is not mentioned in 
the text itself and that he follows the suggestion of some “modern” authors. 
According to the Tradition of the Church the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
took place in the Upper Room: ibid., pp. 76ff. 

n “When the days drew near for Him to be received up, He set His face 
to go to Jerusalem.” 
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with the help of textual arguments, we have to ask whether 
one could say with Bp Kassian that John 20:22 is a “dogmatic” 
or symbolical interpretation of the events described in Acts 2. 12 
We do not want to reject in advance a symbolical exegesis of 
John 20:22. It is the merit of both Bp Kassian and Veselin 
Kesich 13 to draw our attention to this aspect of the Gospels, 
which needs more attention and reflection on the part of 
Orthodox theologians. 14 In our opinion it is legitimate to con¬ 
sider the question if the author intended to explain in this 
passage the mystery of Pentecost as the intimate relationship 
between the Holy Spirit and Christ, or as the return of Christ 
“in the Holy Spirit.” 

An answer to this question can be given only if we are 
able to discover the intention of the author in this particular 
passage. 15 Brown assumes that John 20:22f describes “the 

12 Ibid., p. 91: “In the ‘Spiritual Gospel’ which he wrote, [St John] did 
not need to mention again the exterior signs which accompanied [the descent 
of the Holy Spirit]. He shows 11 s simply that in the tongues of fire and 
the sound of the wind the Lord Himself has come back in the Holy Spirit.” 

ia Cf. his remarks on “the event and its interpretation,” The Gospel 
Image of Christ (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1972), pp. 2Iff. Referring to the 
resurrection of the saints at the moment of Jesus’ death (Mt 27:50-53) he 
writes: “Do we have here the resurrection of Lazarus multiplied? Could 
we take this account of St Matthew’s Gospel in a fundamentalist, literal 
sense? Many of the Fathers as well as modern exegetes interpreted this 
passage as theological rather than historical in character. If this passage is 
taken literally its meaning is destroyed” (p. 23). 

14 The question: “Did such and such an event happen exactly the way 
it is described in the Gospels?” is, in general, seldom raised by Orthodox 
Christians, whether “laymen” or theologians. Perhaps a conscious or un¬ 
conscious fear of “liberalism” plays a role here. But is it right to base one’s 
theological opinions on fear? Since the studies by Bultmann, the Orthodox 
too cannot avoid any longer the problem of Entmythologisierung. We suggest 
the following practical guideline. We must not ask ourselves, when we read 
Scripture: “How exactly did things happen?” The only thing which we 
know for sure is that it happened. For instance, as for the question: “Did 
things really happen the way they are described in the Gospel accounts of 
Christ’s Birth or Resurrection?,” we may say: “I do not know,” as long as 
our faith is not destroyed by this. The only thing to which we have to give 
a definite “yes” is that Christ was truly born (God really became man) and 
that He truly (i.e. physically) rose from the dead, because that is what 
the Gospel tells us. We also have to realize that in Scripture we do not 
read mere “events,” but “mysteries” (we have in mind the meaning this term 
has in patristic exegesis; c.f. G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
[Oxford, 1976], s.v.). 

15 We cannot go here into the problem of the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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total fulfillment of earlier Gospel passages that promised the 
giving of the Spirit or the coming of the Paraclete.” 16 In other 
words, any suggestion of a partial giving of the Holy Spirit 
is out of the question. 17 But we may wonder again if Brown 
is right. We have to understand what exactly the function is of 
the Paraclete in the Farewell Discourses and whether we find 
these same characteristics in John 20:22f. We notice two 
characteristics: 1) The Paraclete succeeds Christ after the 
latter’s earthly ministry as the “other Paraclete” (14:16), not 
so much to replace Him as to make Him present to His disciples 
(cf. 14:18; 15:26); 2) The particular function of the Paraclete 
is to teach: 14:26; 15:26; 16:13. 

It is striking that we do not read about this latter function 
of the Paraclete in John 20:22f. Here the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is linked with the power to “forgive and to retain sins.” 18 
It is true that the word “sin” is mentioned in one of the 
Paraclete-texts, 19 but here as well the emphasis is on teaching 
rather than on the power to forgive sins. This observation 
leads us to question Brown’s remark that John 20:22f has to 
be regarded as the total fulfillment of the Farewell Discourses. 
The promises of Christ about the Paraclete, who “will teach 
all things, and bring to remembrance all that (Christ) has 
said” (14:26), and who will “bear witness to (Christ)” (15: 
26), appear to be fulfilled in the Book of Acts rather than in 
John 20:22f. They are fulfilled when the Apostles, inspired 
and “taught” by the Holy Spirit, begin their own ministry 
(Acts 2:6ff). We read nothing about this in John 20 and 21. 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that it was not the intention of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel to describe the total fulfill¬ 
ment of the Farewell Discourses, but only the bestowing of a 
particular gift of the Holy Spirit by Christ upon the apostles. 

Peter F. Ellis’s important study on the chiastic structure 

16 Brown, op. cit., p. 1038. 

17 Ibid “There is nothing in John’s Gospel that would cause us to 
characterize the gift of the Spirit in Ch. 20:22 as provisional or partial.” 

18 Brown, op. cit., p. 1024; ‘The phrasing ‘to hold sins’ is strange in 
Greek even as it is in English; it probably was introduced as a counterpart 
to the imagery of releasing them or letting them go.” 

19 John 16:8: “And when [the Paraclete] comes, He will convince the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
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of the Fourth Gospel 20 supports our opinion. He points out that 
the chiastic parallel of John 20:19-21:25 is not the Farewell 
Discourses, but John 1:19-51. John 20:22 has to be com¬ 
pared with John l:32f, which describes the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on Christ and His “remaining” on Him. 21 John 20:23 
refers to John 1:29,36, where St John the Baptist calls Christ 
the “Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world”: 

Here in 20:22,23, the Lamb of God who takes away 
the sin of the world and who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit first invests His Apostles with the power of 
the Holy Spirit and then empowers them to forgive 
or retain sins. 22 

Thus the literary structure of the Gospel explains why 
John 20:22f is focused on one particular aspect of the Holy 
Spirit which is not mentioned in the Farewell Discourses: the 
power to “forgive” and to “retain” sins. Our conclusion that 
this passage does not intend to describe in full the coming of 
the Paraclete, appears to be confirmed. 23 If our conclusion is 
correct, there appears to be no reason to reject the traditional 
viewpoint that John 20:22 and Acts 2 describe two distinct 
events: the bestowing of a partial gift of the Holy Spirit in 
the evening of the day of the Resurrection, and the fulfillment 
of Christ’s promises with regard to the coming of the Paraclete 
on the day of Pentecost. John 20:22, therefore, has not to be 
seen as another version or a symbolical interpretation of 
Pentecost, but it has its own particular meaning. 

We may draw another conclusion from our observations: 
the bestowing of the Holy Spirit by Christ appears to be a 
gradual process rather than an event that happened only at 
one particular moment. This process starts on the Day of the 
Resurrection, on “that Day,” the “first Day of the Week,” and 
is fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost and in the life of the 
Church after Pentecost. 

2°Peter F. Ellis, The Genius of John (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical 
Press, 1984). 

21 Ibid., pp. 292f. 

vibid., p. 294. 

23 Ellis, however, seems to take Brown’s thesis for granted, and he does 
not discuss it. 
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One particular problem remains to be discussed: that of 
the Ascension of Christ, which is not mentioned in the Gospel 
of St John. The only reference to the Ascension in John 20 is 
Christ’s words to Mary Magdalene in verse 17, where He 
declares that He “has not yet ascended to the Father.” Those 
scholars who explain John 20:22 as a symbolical interpreta¬ 
tion of the event of Pentecost assume that in this passage 
Christ’s Ascension is presupposed. Brown points out that the 
main interest of the author of the Fourth Gospel is not so 
much the Ascension as a separate “event,” but rather Christ’s 
“glorification,” which starts already with the crucifixion and 
is fulfilled in John 20:22. The Ascension forms part of this 
process of Christ’s glorification and is, therefore, not regarded 
in this Gospel as an event which is separate from the crucifixion 
and the resurrection. 24 

It cannot be denied that the Gospel of St John conveys 
to us the “Gospel of Christ” within the framework of a par¬ 
ticular theology (and, as has been recently pointed out, a 
literary structure), which reveals to us the inner, spiritual mean¬ 
ing of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection better than a mere 
description of the historical facts. However, the question arises 
how the words of Christ to Mary Magdalene have to be in¬ 
terpreted: “I have not yet ascended to the Father.” These words 
do not suggest that the Ascension is presupposed by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. Brown and other modern scholars are 
forced to explain these words in a figurative manner. Ellis 
writes: 

Here, for purposes of dramatization, he has Jesus 
speak as if He had not yet ascended to the Father 
in order to remind Mary and His followers that His 
work would only be completed when He had sent 
the Spirit. 28 

However, if one assumes that John 20:22 and Acts 2 are two 
different events, as we do, the words of Christ in John 20:17 

24 Brown, op. cit. t p. 1014: “The Resurrection... is obviously part of 
the Ascension. Jesus is lifted up on the Cross; He is raised up from the 
dead; and He goes up to the Father—all as part of one action and ‘one hour.* ” 
25 Ellis, op. cit„ pp. 286f. 
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retain their literal meaning. Christ tells Mary Magdalene that 
the process of His anabasis 26 has not yet been completed. He 
forbids her to “hold” Him, in order to make clear to her that 
He is not the “other Paraclete” whom He promised and who 
will come after He has “gone away.” Mary obviously thought 
that Christ’s appearance was the coming of the “other Paraclete.” 
Christ has to make clear to her that He is going to be and to 
remain with her and the other disciples in a completely dif¬ 
ferent manner. 27 

Our observations lead us to the conclusion that in John 
20:22 Christ began to give the Holy Spirit already before His 
final Ascension. 28 Both Christ’s Ascension and the bestowing 
of the Paraclete are a process rather than events which happen 

26 Bp Kassian points out very clearly the New Testament concept of 
Christ’s dvaPaoiq as a process, starting with the Passion and ending with 
the actual Ascension, op. cit pp. 24ff. 

27 Cf. Brown, op. cit., p. 1012; Ellis, op. cit., p. 236. That the Fathers 
were obviously puzzled by this text appears from their various interpretations. 
Origen wrote that Christ forbids Mary Magdalene to touch Him because 
He needed a “purification” which could be given by the Father alone 
(Comm, on St John VI, 37: Ante-Nicene Fathers IX, p. 378; PG 14,297 AB). 
In another passage (Ibid. XIII, 29: PG 14, 449D-452A) he refers to the fact 
that Mary was a woman (!). Augustine suggests that either Mary Magdalene 
symbolizes the Church of the Gentile here, “which did not believe in Christ 
till He had actually ascended to the Father,” or that in this way Christ 
“wished Himself to be believed on, in other words to be touched spiritually, 
that He and the Father are one” (Comm, on St John CXXI, 3: Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, ser. 1, vol. VII, p. 438; PL 35, 1957). This latter in¬ 
terpretation: Christ reminds Mary of His divinity, is also found in John 
Chrysostom (Comm, on St John, hom. 86: Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
ser. 1, vol. XIV, p. 324; PG 59, 469), and in Leo the Great, according to 
whom Mary here symbolizes the Church (Hom. LXXIV, 4: Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, ser. 2, vol. XII, pp. 188f; PL 54, 399). According 
to Cyril of Alexandria Mary Magdalene was forbidden to touch Jesus be¬ 
cause “she was not yet sanctified by the grace of the Spirit” (Comm, on 
St John, Book XII: PG 74, 728A; cf. ibid., PG 74, 696C). Thomas, on the 
other hand, was allowed to touch Him, because he too had received the 
Holy Spirit, though he was not together with the other Apostles at that 
time (Ibid., PG 74, 728B). Moreover, Cyril sees here an image of the 
Eucharist: “The Churches have taken an example from this. Thus we also 
preclude from the Holy Table those who do not know His divinity, and 
those who already have confessed the faith, i.e. those who are still catechumens, 
but have not been enriched yet by the Holy Spirit” (Ibid., PG 74, 696CD). 

28 There were several “ascensions” before Christ’s final Ascension. Cf. 
Brown, op. cit., p. 1013: “From the moment that God raises Jesus up He 
is in heaven with God. If He makes appearances. He appears from heaven. 
‘Ascension’ is merely the use of spatial language to describe exaltation and 
glorification.” 
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at one particular moment. When Christ is on His way to the 
Father (note the present tense in 20:17: “I am ascending,” 
dvoc|3at.vco) He already starts giving the Holy Spirit. Only 
after the process of the Anabasis has come to an end, is the 
process of bestowing the Holy Spirit fulfilled and the Paraclete 
(i.e., the Holy Spirit in His function as Teacher) is given. 

We can accept the term “Johannine Pentecost” if we 
mean by “Pentecost” a process rather than a particular day 
or moment of the coming of the Holy Spirit. In the liturgical 
language of the Church the term “Pentecost” was often used 
to refer to the Paschal Season of fifty days, and not only to 
the Feast of Pentecost itself. In the liturgical experience of the 
Church, Pentecost begins on the Day of Pascha, the “Day 
without evening.” John 20:22 is to be understood, indeed, as 
the beginning of Pentecost, and therefore as the beginning 
of the life of the Church. The foundation of the Church is 
already laid on the Day of the Resurrection. On that day the 
Apostles receive a unique gift of the Holy Spirit which only 
Christ possessed and which He alone could give: the power to 
“forgive and to retain sins.” The Apostles are called to con¬ 
tinue Christ’s work on earth. And that is exactly what the 
Church is: the presence of Christ in this world. This presence 
of Christ is not a “physical” presence, like His appearances 
after the Resurrection in order to show the reality of the 
Resurrection, but rather a presence “in the Holy Spirit,” which 
is made possible through the coming of the “other Paraclete.” 


John 20:22 in Patristic and Byzantine theology 

The most relevant comments on John 20:22 in patristic 
literature are found in Eusebius of Caesarea and Cyril of 
Alexandria. 29 Eusebius makes a sharp distinction between the 
event on the day of the Resurrection, when only a “partial 
power and grace of the Spirit” was given, and Pentecost, when 
“the Spirit Himself came down”: 

29 0rigen does not comment on this passage in the extant portions of 
his commentary on the Gospel of St John, but only in a short passage in 
Contra Celsum VII, 51 (PG 11, 1946A), where he writes that the “quantity 
of the Gift of the Holy Spirit differs.” St John Chrysostom says in his 
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He [St Paul: 1 Cor 12:8-11] has clearly shown that 
there are many powers through one and the same 
Spirit, that produce different things. Consider now 
whether [or not] here [John 20:22] at that time 
[i.e. after the Resurrection] He had given to them a 
partial power and grace of the Spirit: not [the power] 
to raise the dead or to perform miracles, but to for¬ 
give sins. For the charisms of the Spirit are different. 
Therefore He goes on to say: “If you forgive the sins 
of any, they are forgiven,” etc., in order to point out 
that He had given to them [only] that particular kind 
of spiritual gift. But after the Ascension the Spirit 
Himself came down and gave to them the powers 
and energies to perform miracles and all other gifts. 
Therefore here He said, without the article: “Receive 
a Holy Spirit,” in order to disclose that He gives to 
them [only] a partial energy of the Spirit. About Him 
[i.e. the Holy Spirit] He says: “You shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you” 

[Acts 1:8]" 

Here Eusebius attempts to find textual evidence for his inter¬ 
pretation of John 20:22. 

In St Cyril of Alexandria we find a slightly different ap¬ 
proach. His discussion of this passage is centered around the 
meaning of the breath of Christ, which alludes to the “breath 
of life” in Gen 2:7. He concludes that on the day of the 
Resurrection the Holy Spirit was given entirely to the Apostles, 
in order to restore and to sanctify fallen human nature. On 
Pentecost, therefore, no new grace was given; the original 

Homily on St John that the Apostles “received some spiritual power and 
grace, not so as to raise the dead, or to work miracles, but so as to remit 
sins. For the gifts of the Spirit are of different kinds” {Horn, 86: Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, ser. 1, vol. XIV, p. 325; PG 59, 471). It is in¬ 
teresting to note an early attempt of textual criticism in Theodoore of Mopsu- 
estia, who suggested that the text should read: “You will receive,” instead 
of: “Receive” {Comm, on the Gospel of St. John: PG 66, 783). The Fifth 
Ecumenical Council of 553 listed this opinion of Theodore among the 
heresies of the ‘Three Chapters” (H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1937, pp. 105f). 

MSupplementa Quaestionum ad Marinum, PG 22, 1016A. 
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gift merely became “more manifest.” We quote at length from 
this beautiful passage in his Commentary on the Gospel of 
John, Book XII: 

“He breathed into his face the breath of life” [Gen 
2:7 LXX], as it has been written. After it had come 
to pass that man fell and became mortal, because of 
his disobedience, and slipped away from that honour 
which was given to him in the beginning, God the 
Father recreated him and brought him back to new 
life through the Son, as in the beginning. The Son 
restored him, after He had destroyed death through 
the death of His holy flesh, and after He had raised 
up the human race so that it ascended to immortality. 

For Christ has been raised for our sake. In order 
that we learn that He Himself is the Creator of our 
nature who has been there from the beginning and 
[716 A] who has sealed us with the Holy Spirit, the 
Savior again gives us the Spirit, just as He [had given 
Him] to the holy disciples through the manifestation of 
breath, when He made them the first-fruit of the 
renewed nature. For Moses writes about our creation 
in the beginning: “He breathed into his face the 
breath of life.” Thus just as [man] was made in the 
beginning and has come into being, likewise he is 
also renewed. And just as he was formed at that time 
according to the image of the Creator, likewise he is 
now also remodeled to the likeness of his Maker 
through the participation in the Spirit... [B] Thus 
Christ establishes again His own Spirit in His dis¬ 
ciples, just as [He did] in the the first-fruits of the 
renewed creation, in order to give them immortality, 
glory, and a Godlike image. Moreover, it is also 
necessary to consider that He is the Bestower and 
Giver of the Spirit. For He also said: “All that the 
Father has is Mine” [John 16:15]. The Father has 
His Spirit from Himself and in Himself, and likewise 
the Son has the Spirit in Himself, because He is 
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one-in-essence with [the Father] and was begotten 
by Him 31 by nature, while He possesses in Himself by 
nature all the characteristics of His Begetter... [717 
A]. Thus they received the participation in the Holy 
Spirit when He breathed on them and said: “Receive 
the Holy Spirit.” For it was not possible that Christ 
deceived them when He said this, nor could He say: 
“Receive,” without giving [B]. In the days of Holy 
Pentecost, when God desired that the presence of 
grace and the manifestation of the Holy Spirit who 
dwelt in them [the Apostles] be more manifest, 
tongues as of fire were seen. They did not signify the 
principle of the Gift, but rather they referred to the 
principle of speaking [apxf)v ... tou Xoyou], For 
it is written that “they started to speak in different 
languages as the Spirit gave them utterance” 

[Acts 2:4]. 

Do you hear how they began to speak, rather 
than to be sanctified, and that the distribution of 
languages came down on them; while the Spirit, who 
was in them, was also effecting this? For as the 
Father spoke from heaven and bore witness to His 
Son, and said: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased” [cf. Mt 3:17], and did so to assure 
His audience... [C]... in the same manner He dis¬ 
posed also for the holy Apostles a clearer manifesta¬ 
tion of grace and sent upon them the tongues in the 
form of fire, and produced the sound of a violent 
rushing wind to imitate the descent of the Spirit... 

Thus in order that we believe that the blessed dis¬ 
ciples are truly participants of the Holy Spirit and 
are henceforth crowned from above with grace by 
Christ, and that they are able to explain the Truth 
and have the enviable honour of their apostleship— 
because the Gift from above is the testimony of 
[God’s] approval—the fire came down in the form of 
togues ... [PG 74, 713 D - 717 C], 

31 Literally: “has shone forth from Him by nature,” ££, aurou ird<j>i)V£v 
o&oicoSGq. 
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We notice a difference in approach between Eusebius and 
Cyril. According to Eusebius only a partial gift of the Holy 
Spirit was given on the day of the Resurrection, while on 
Pentecost the “Holy Spirit Himself” came down. Cyril, on the 
contrary, says that the Holy Spirit (Himself) was given on 
the day of the Resurrection, and that on Pentecost the Holy 
Spirit, who dwelt in the Apostles, became “more manifest.” 
Thus we see that the theology of the Holy Spirit in patristic 
thought was not yet clarified. Eusebius makes a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between (and almost separates from each other) an 
obviously impersonal gift of the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit 
as Person; while Cyril does not make this distinction at all. 

In later Byzantine theology, during the Filioque debate, 
the problem of the relation between the Holy Spirit as “gift” 
or “energy,” and as “Person” or “Hypostasis,” became more 
evident. John 20:22 was an important text in this discussion, 
since the Latin theologians used this passage as a prooftext 
for their teaching that the Holy Spirit proceeds “from the 
Father and from the Son.” Later Byzantine theologians, there¬ 
fore, stress that Christ’s breathing on the Apostles was not the 
same as the eternal “procession” of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father. 

Thus Nicetas Stethatos (ca. 1000, disciple and biographer 
of St Symeon the New Theologian) wrote: “He did not say, 
‘Receive the Holy Spirit,’ in order that we may think that the 
whole, perfect, or rather supremely perfect Holy Spirit Himself 
is meant, and that we, as a result, consider the Holy Spirit and 
the breath of the Lord as one and the same.” 32 Referring to 
Gen 2:7 he argued that if you say that the breath of Christ 
is the Holy Spirit (he obviously has in mind here the Person 
or Hypostasis of the Holy Spirit), you also have to conclude 
that the “breath” in Gen 2:7 is the Holy Spirit, i.e. “the Spirit 
of the Creator, who is one-in-essence with [Him].” And this 
leads to the “perversity of the Manichaeans.” 33 Nicetas touches 

S2 Nicetas Stethatos, Synthesis against the Latins (on the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit), ed. Anton Michel, Humbert und Kerullarios , vol. II 
(Paderborn, 1930), pp. 371*409 (pp. 384f). 

MIbid., p. 385. In patristic theology there is no consistent exegesis of 
the “breath of life” in Gen 2:7. E.g. St Cyprian and Tertullian identify the 
breath of life with the Holy Spirit, while according to St Irenaeus the 
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here on a problem which was not noticed by Cyril: if one 
identifies the Holy Spirit only with the Person or Hypostasis 
of the Holy Spirit, “sanctification” would mean that man be¬ 
comes equal to or one-in-essence with God. This problem later 
on would be the key to the theology of St Gregory Palamas, 
who clearly distinguished (yet did not separate!) the divine 
“energies” from the divine hypostasis and divine essence, and 
did so for this very reason. 

Nicetas then raises the following question: 

If at that time He had breathed the whole Spirit 
and had given Him to the Apostles, what was that 
which thereafter, when Pentecost had arrived, had 
descended on them and had been distributed in the 
form of fiery tongues? For what had been given once 
had not been taken away, nor received they again what 
they had received before. Or, how could He speak the 
truth, when He said: “If I do not go away, the 
Paraclete will not come?” 34 

Then he explains that the word pneuma in Scripture does not 
always refer to the Hypostasis of the Holy Spirit (“That which 
completes” or “forms an essential part of’ the Trinity, to 
aujo.TtXripcoTiKov TTjq Tpid&oq); but the term is also ap¬ 
plied to the Father, to Christ, to the divinity itself (OEOTTjq, 
he refers to Luke 12:10), or to angels. And he rejects the 
opinion that the Holy Spirit is a “mere energy” which exists 
only in time, referring to St Gregory the Theologian and St 
Cyril of Alexandria. 35 Nicetas concludes that the “breath of 
the Lord“ in Gen 2:7 “belonged to a life-giving energy” (£vep- 
ystaq... ipuxcoTiKfjq etx’ o5v ^coxtKfjq). He follows here 
the exegesis of St Irenaeus, as we have seen. The breath which 
Christ breathed on the Apostles, however, “belonged to a 
sanctifying and spiritual grace. 36 As for the question: “What 

breath of life was the human soul. Cf. Cyprian, On the Lord's Prayer , 16; 
Letter 74, 7 (Oxford ed .)= Letter 73, 7: Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. V, p. 388; 
Tertullian, On Baptism, 7; Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses V, 7, 1. 
p. 385. 

mbid., pp. 386ff. 
mbid., p. 389. Cf. n. 33. 
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exactly was given on Pentecost?”, Nicetas says, quoting St 
Cyril, that it was the Person of the Holy Spirit, “who was 
sent from the Father through the Son”: 

According to the holy Fathers and the divine prophets, 
the Holy Spirit which was breathed in a moment 
upon the Apostles through the breath of the Lord 
is one thing; and what thereafter was sent to them 
from the Father through the Son, and was distributed 
in the form of fiery tongues, is another thing. The 
latter is, therefore, not a breath of the Lord nor an 
energy which is now performed and completed by 
Him. Rather, it is an energy which, according to St 
Cyril, is “natural, essential and hypostatic,” just as 
the Son is a Power that “comes forth” from the divine 
or paternal essence, “and remains in it and works 
all things of God.” 37 

Thus, according to Nicetas, Pentecost was a manifestation 
of the Person of the Holy Spirit Himself. On the other hand, 
he also stresses that “sanctification” does not mean that man 
is united with the Person of the Holy Spirit. Commenting on 
Gal 4:6 and Rom 8:9, he writes that “the Spirit of the Son” 
which “God has sent in our hearts,” and the “Spirit of Christ” 
which “we have received from Christ,” is “not that Spirit 
Himself in His totality, who exists from eternity with the Father 
and the Son, and who cannot be contained even by the whole 
creation; but it is the emanation and participation (f| ... 
dntoppor| te kccl pETOUOia) which descends to us from God 
(“thence,” dKEt&Ev), according to the explanation of the great 
Athanasius, which was handed down before our time.” 38 

Nicetas is not able to explain why on the one hand 
Pentecost has to be seen as the manifestation of the Person 
of the Holy Spirit, while on the other hand it is not the Person 
of the Holy Spirit who is given to man, but only His “emana¬ 
tion” and “participation.” We notice that Nicetas continues 

a7 Ibid., p. 390. Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, Thesauros 34, 8 (PG 75, 580A). 
z*lbid., pp. 390f. We were not able to find the passage in St Athanasius 
to which Nicetas refers. Neither Lampe, op. cit nor Guido Muller Lexikon 
Athanasianum (Berlin, 1952), mentions it. 
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the exegesis of Eusebius, though he stresses at the same time 
the intimate relation between the Person of the Spirit and the 
gift of the Spirit. Eusebius, on the contrary, tended to separate 
the gift of the Holy Spirit from His Hypostasis. 

It is interesting to note how another Byzantine theologian, 
Nicholas of Methone (d. 1165, theological advisor of Emperor 
Manuel I Comnenus), tries to solve the problem which we 
found in Nicetas Stethatos (whom he quotes verbally and at 
length). He suggests that on Pentecost the Holy Spirit was, 
“so to speak” (i.e. not literally), “personally” present. Nicholas 
discusses these questions in a letter to the “Great Domestic,” 39 
who had asked him to explain a passage in St Gregory of 
Nazianzus which deals with a threefold manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit: 1) “vaguely” (dpoSpcoq), before Christ’s passion; 
2) “more expressly” (Iktutootepov), after the Resurrection; 
and 3) “more perfectly” (TeXecbTEpov), on Pentecost. On 
Pentecost the Holy Spirit was no longer present only “in energy” 
(^vspyefoc), but “substantially” (ouoiobcoq). 40 Nicholas of 
Methone was asked to explain the meaning of the term “sub¬ 
stantially” within this context, and what exactly the difference 
is between the Apostles and Christ, if the Holy Spirit dwelt 
“substantially” in them. He develops his arguments as follows: 

One can say that the Theologian has not used the 
word “substantially” in an absolute sense, but has 
tempered it through the addition “so to speak,” in 
order to show that he has not used that word in 
its literal sense, but in order to indicate the difference 
of the operation (dvEpystocq), or manifestation (itoc- 
pouotaq), of the Spirit which is now openly realized, 
from the earlier operations—a difference which is as 
great as when, so to speak, someone himself is per¬ 
sonally (auxoTTpoocoTtcoq) present. For that is the 
meaning of the word “substantially,” though the Spirit 
is absent [in Person], but is manifested either vaguely 
or more clearly through and in correspondence with 

39 Ed. Andronikos K. Demetrakopoulos, 'EKKArioiaoTucf] Bi(3Xio9i I |Kr|, 
vol. I (Leipziig, 1866), pp. 199-218. 

4°Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 41, 11 (“On Pentecost”): Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers , ser. 2, vol. VII, p. 383; PG 36, 444BC. 
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His energy. Likewise as it is possible to see the crafts¬ 
man from his craft, though he is not present. 41 

Nicholas also stresses the difference between the Apostles 
and Christ. In Christ the Holy Spirit was present not as “energy,” 
but “as the Companion of Him who is equal-in-honour, that is 
to say. He operates with [Him] in accordance with one un¬ 
divided energy, because He is united with [Him] and co-sub- 
stantial in a transcendent manner, in accordance with the 
equality of honour of their nature.” 42 

One of the most important contributions of St Gregory 
Palamas (1296-1359) to Orthodox theology is that he clarified 
the relation between the Person or Hypostasis of the Holy 
Spirit and the gift or energy of the Holy Spirit. He gives to 
us the final word on the dilemma which we encountered in the 
above-mentioned theologians. According to Palamas, union of 
man with God, or “deification,” means a personal encounter 
with God. In His divine “energies” God is totally present as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; though man can never become 
equal with one of the Divine Persons or with divine essence. 
Therefore Palamas stressed that the divine “energies” are never 
separated from the Divine Persons and essence, though they 
are distinct 43 After the Resurrection and on Pentecost it was 
not the Hypostasis of the Holy Spirit that was given to the 
Apostles, but His divine energy or grace. Palamas repeats the 
argument of Eusebius, that John 20:22 literally reads: “Re¬ 
ceive a Holy Spirit,” and he adds: 

... that is to say, a small quantity of the Spirit. Thus 
it is clear that He has given a partial energy of the 
Spirit through breathing, and not His nature or 
hypostasis. 44 

As for Pentecost, Palamas quotes Acts 2:17 (“I will pour 
out from my Spirit”) in order to show that Pentecost was not 

41 Op. cit., p. 206. 

&lbid., p. 207. 

43 See especially John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (London: 
Faith Press, 1964). 

44 Second Oration on the Procession of the Holy Spirit , 6: ed. P. Chrestou, 
Zuyypdc^paTOC, vol. I, Thessaloniki, 1962, p. 83. 
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a manifestation of the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit, but of 
God’s “uncreated grace.” However, he immediately adds that 
God’s uncreated grace cannot be separated from the Person 
of the Holy Spirit: 

Thus grace is uncreated, and that is what is given, 
sent and bestowed by the Son to the disciples—not 
the Spirit Himself. And this is the deifying Gift: not 
only uncreated energy, but also an energy which is 
inseparable from the all-holy Spirit. 45 

The theology of St Gregory Palamas marks the climax 
of a long theological journey, during which the Church grad¬ 
ually discovered the mysteries of the Holy Spirit which are 
hidden in her Sacred Scriptures. Palamas made clear that on 
Pentecost the Person of the Holy Spirit did not reveal Himself, 
as some earlier theologians had suggested, but that nevertheless 
the Person of the Holy Spirit was present in His Gift(s), both 
in the evening of the day of the Resurrection and on the day 
of Pentecost itself. 

Another important theological insight of the patristic tradi¬ 
tion which we have noticed is the concept of a gradual revela¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit (Gregory of Nazianzus, Nicholas of 
Methone). This supports our own suggestion that the bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit has to be seen as a process rather than as 
an event that occurred at one particular moment. 


4S Triad HI, 1, 8: ed. Chrestou, op. tit., p. 622. 
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Galatians 3:28: An Orthodox 
Interpretation 


Thomas Hopko 


There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus. (Gal 3:28)* 

How are we to understand these words of the apostle 
Paul? And how are we to apply them to the issue of the 
relationship between men and women in church and society? 
I offer my response to these questions with gratitude to Prof. 
Veselin Kesich whose course on the Pauline epistles I took at 
St Vladimir’s Seminary more than thirty years ago. 


1 This English translation is found in the Revised Standard Version, the 
New King James Version and the Confraternity Version of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The old King James Version has “bond” instead of “slave” and “ye” 
instead of “you.” The New Revised Standard has “There is no longer Jew 
or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and 
female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus.” Only the New RSV, which 
changes the “neither” (oo&£) to “no longer,” retains the original’s “and” 
between male and female (dcpasv Kai 0fjXo). The reason for the “and” 
with male and female is not clear to me. Reminiscent of Genesis 1:27, it 
may just be a habitual expression without didactic significance. Or it may 
signify that unlike Jew and Greek, and slave and free, male and female, 
as ontological categories, can never be considered apart from each other; 
a point to which Orthodox Tradition consistently testifies, whatever the 
meaning of this verse. The verse in the New English Bible, “There is no 
such thing as Jew and Greek, slave and freeman, male and female, for you 
are all one person (sic) in Christ Jesus,” appears to me as a theological, 
or ideological, rendering unworthy of being considered a translation. Con¬ 
cerning the possible significance of the “and” between male and female 
see Paul K. Jewett, Man as Male and Female (Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans), 1975, p. 142ff. Also see below, note 13. 
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An Orthodox Hermeneutic of the Bible 

I believe that Orthodox Christians would agree with those, 
including the feminists, who say that there is no interpretation 
of the Bible which does not include a person’s historical setting, 
church tradition, faith commitment, culture, race, sex, morals 
and politics. 2 People do not read the scriptures, or any other 
writing, in a vacuum. They do not come to a text, however 
critically they may read it, without a predisposition and an 
agenda born of their experiences and desires. They do not 
begin ab ovo. They cannot do so, even if they would want to, 
or claim to.® 

Everyone is situated and conditioned by his or her life 
experiences. This fact must be acknowledged and admitted in 
biblical exegesis. A scripture commentator must admit openly 
where he or she is coming from; and state clearly in what 
setting, by what method and to what end the text in question 
is being read, interpreted and applied. 

Feminist Christians, for example, state clearly that their 
hermeneutical context for reading and interpreting the Bible, 
and particularly Galatians 3:28, is their experience as contem¬ 
porary women (mostly Western) who actively participate in 
modern women’s liberation movements. Christians advocat¬ 
ing homosexual relationships also refer to their personal ex¬ 
periences and convictions when interpreting the scriptures. 
Other liberation theologians identify their hermeneutical world 
as that formed by a Marxist critique of history and society. 

2 See Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of 
Feminist Biblical Interpretation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1984); Carter 
Heyward, Touching Our Strength: The Erotic as Power and the Love of 
God (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1989); Phyllis Trible, God and the 
Rhetoric of Sexuality (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978). 

3 See Veselin Kesich, “Research and Prejudice,” St Vladimir's Theological 
Quarterly , 14:1-2 (1970), 29-47; Veselin Kesich, “Criticism, the Gospel and 
the Church,” SVTQ, 10:3 (1966), 134-162; Thomas Hopko, “The Bible 
in the Orthodox Church,” All the Fulness of God , SVS Press, 1982, 49-90 
(originally published in SVTQ t 14.1-2, 1970); John Breck, The Power of 
the Word in the Worshiping Church , SVS Press, 1986; Georges Florovsky, 
“The Predicament of the Christian Historian,” Christianity and Culture , Col¬ 
lected Works, Volume 2 (Belmont, Massachusetts: Nordland Publishing 
Company, 31-65; originally published in Religion and Culture: Essays in 
Honor of Paul Tillich , edited by W. Leibrecht, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959, 140-166). 
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Others claim as their hermeneutical context the philosophical 
worldview of a Whitehead or Heidegger. And some even 
claim that they have no particular hermeneutical setting but 
that of the academic world in which the uninfluenced and 
unbiased mind, free from all predispositions and prejudices, 
interprets its written sources according to the objective laws 
of scientific criticism ... a claim which others, including, I 
believe, both feminists and Orthodox, would deny as a reality; 
or perhaps more accurately, would not deny, but rather iden¬ 
tify as a “hermeneutical world” of its own, with its peculiar 
predispositions and prejudices. 4 

In any case, I am personally convinced that there is 
always a hermeneutical context in which the Bible, and any 
text, including Galatians 3:28, is read, interpreted and applied 
to life. For Orthodox Christians this hermeneutical world is 
that of Orthodox Church Tradition experienced as God’s very 
life given by Jesus Christ to human experience and participa¬ 
tion within God’s final covenant community with his people, 
which is the Church of Christ, by the presence and power of 
God’s Holy Spirit. It is the spiritual world experienced in 
Orthodox worship and ascetical struggle, testified to in Ortho¬ 
dox dogma, and witnessed to existentially in the lives of the 
Orthodox saints. 

Vladimir Lossky perhaps sums up best the conclusions 
of the Orthodox thinkers who have felt themselves compelled 
in our ecumenical era to attempt to articulate the Orthodox 
experience of the relationship between Scripture and Tradition, 
an articulation which necessarily includes an explanation of 
the relationship between biblical exegesis, church doctrine, 
liturgical worship, spiritual life and moral behavior. The follow¬ 
ing lines may serve as a summary of the view he elaborated 
in his now classic essay on “Tradition and Traditions.” 

If the Scriptures and all that the Church has produced 

in words written or pronounced, in images or in sym- 

4 Feminists identify this world as that produced and defined by white, 
western, upper-class, school-educated, academically-oriented males having a 
particular social, economic, political, cultural and sexual context and content 
into which certain others, including certain women, are coopted. See the 
works cited in notes 2 and 12 by Reuther, Fiorenza, Carr, and Heyward. Also 
Kesich, “Research and Prejudice.” 
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bols liturgical or otherwise (such as creedal state¬ 
ments and canonical norms), represent the differing 
modes of expression of the Truth, Tradition is the 
unique mode of receiving it. We say specifically unique 
mode and not uniform mode, for to Tradition in 
its pure notion there belongs nothing formal. It does 
not impose on human consciousness formal guaran¬ 
tees of the truths of faith, but gives access to the 
discovery of their inner evidence. It is not the content 
of Revelation, but the light that reveals it; it is not 
the word, but the living breath which makes the 
words heard, (and) at the same time... the silence 
from which it came; it is not the Truth, but a com¬ 
munication of the Spirit of Truth, outside which the 
Truth cannot be received. (...) 

The pure notion of Tradition can then be defined 
by saying that it is the life of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, communicating to each member of the Body 
of Christ the faculty of hearing, of receiving, of 
knowing the Truth in the Light which belongs to it, 
and not according to the natural light of human 
reason.® 

Church Tradition as life, as a unique existential mode of 
receiving God’s Truth, precedes any and all expressions of this 
life and all testimonies to it, such as those contained in the 
Church’s canonized scriptures which include Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians. The hermeneutical context for interpreting these 
testimonies, therefore, with all of the critical tools of historical, 
linguistic and literary science available for their elucidation, is 
the Church’s lived experience which is the same life which 
produced them and to which they originally bear witness. This 
life, we Orthodox would insist, is the same life which we live 

5 Vladimir Lossky, “Tradition and Traditions,” In the Image and Likeness 
of God (SVS Press, 1974), 151-152 (emphases his). See also Sergius 
Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church (SVS Press, 1988); Georges Florovsky, 
Bible , Churchy Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View , Collected Works, 
Volume 1 (Belmont, Mass.: Nordland Publishing Company, 1972); John 
Meyendorff, Living Tradition (SVS Press, 1978); John Zizioulas, Being as 
Communion (SVS Press, 1985). 
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today in the Church experienced as a concrete historical 
community actualized in its liturgical worship and mystical 
life, the spirit and the substance of which is God’s Truth tes¬ 
tified to in the Church’s canonized scriptures, creedal state¬ 
ments, received dogmas, governing canons and venerated saints. 
For Orthodox Christians, therefore, neither contemporary 
feminism, nor marxist analysis, nor some philosophical world¬ 
view, nor any individual religious, mystical or sexual experi¬ 
ence, nor anything else—including the academic world of 
critical scholarship taken in and by itself—can replace the 
Church’s lived experience of God through Christ in the Holy 
Spirit as the foundational, critical and decisive hermeneutical 
context for reading, interpreting and applying a biblical text. 


The Galatian Letter 

The Orthodox Christian would first of all see Galatians 
3:28 as part of an apostolic document testifying to God’s 
truth. There would be no debate about whether or not the 
text is authoritative. Its belonging to a letter included in the 
corpus of the Church’s canonized writings which are read 
at the Church’s liturgy makes it part of the Church’s witness 
which cannot be debated, not to speak of discarded. Like any 
text or verse in the Bible, Galatians 3:28 can only be received 
and interpreted. 

Orthodox tradition affirms that Galatians 3:28 belongs 
to a letter attributed to the apostle Paul written less than 
fifty years after the death of Jesus. The purpose of the letter, 
according to its own testimony, is to explain that the rela¬ 
tionship to God of believers in Jesus as the Christ who was 
crucified and raised is no longer according to the provisions 
of the Jewish law, but by God’s grace given by Christ and 
accepted by faith. This was necessary because the Galatians 
(and others) were insisting that all Christians were obliged 
to keep all provisions of the Jewish law, including circumcision. 

We ourselves, who are Jews by birth and not Gentile 
sinners, yet who know that a man is not justified (or 
made righteous) by works of the law, but through 
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faith in Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Christ 
Jesus, in order to be justified by faith in Christ, 
and not by works of the law, because by works of 
the law shall no one be justified (or made righteous). 
(2:15-16) 

The letter testifies that not only Jews, but Gentiles may 
believe in Jesus as the Christ and be baptized. If this is so, 
the question is then raised: “Why then the law?” (3:19) The 
author’s answer (and the identity of the author at this point 
becomes irrelevant) is that the law was given to the Jews 
as a “custodian until Christ came, that we might be justified 
(or made righteous) by faith.” (3:24) 

We then come to the specific line in the letter wanting 
interpretation: 

But now that faith has come, we are no longer under 
a custodian; for in Christ Jesus you are all sons of 
God, through faith. For as many of you as were bap¬ 
tized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there 
is neither male nor (or and) female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus. And if you are Christ’s, then 
you are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according to the 
promise. (3:25-29) 

The Galatian letter claims that the Jewish law was provi¬ 
sional until the promised Messiah’s appearance. When the 
Christ appears, whom God promised to Abraham as his one 
offspring in whom those from all the nations who believed 
would be blessed, the relationship to God is radically changed 
(cf. 3:8-12, 16-18). It is changed not only because God’s 
grace has been given in Christ and has been received by faith, 
but because those who have received Christ have been crucified 
with him, have died with him in baptism, and have become in 
him, by the power of God’s Holy Spirit, a “new creation.” 

For I through the law died to the law, that I might 
live to God. I have been crucified with Christ; it is 
no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me; and 
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the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. 

I do not nullify the grace of God; for if justification 
(or being made righteousness) were through the law, 
then Christ died to no purpose. (2:19-21) 

Those of the “circumcision party” wanted the believing 
Gentiles, with the believing Jews, to keep the provisions of the 
law. The letter’s purpose is to insist that this is not necessary. 

For even those who receive circumcision do not 
themselves keep the law, but they desire to have 
you circumcised that they may glory in your flesh. 

But far be it from me to glory except in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which (or through whom ) 
the world has been crucified to me, and I to the 
world. For neither circumcision counts for anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creation. Peace and 
mercy be upon all who walk by this rule, upon the 
Israel of God. (6:13-16) 

The letter’s author surrounds this, his central point, with 
comments about his personal involvement in the controversy, 
with allusions to historical events involving Abraham and 
Jesus, with theological interpretations of these events, and with 
spiritual and moral exhortations based upon the “good news” 
of his message which he claims is not man’s, but God’s, since 
“it came through a revelation of Jesus Christ.” (1:10-12) 


Verse 3:28 

Galatians 3:28 receives its interpretation within the con¬ 
text and content of the letter as a whole, just as the letter 
itself is interpreted within the Pauline corpus and the New 
Testament scriptures generally (a point to which we shall 
return below). Since the letter’s main purpose is to explain 
the significance of justification, or being made righteous, by 
grace through faith in Christ, particularly as this relates to the 
Jewish law, this specific verse must be understood within this 
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general context. When analyzed in this way, which is the only 
way in which it can be examined, the text interprets itself. 

The author says that believers in Christ “are no longer 
under a custodian,” which is “the law” since “in Christ Jesus 
you (i.e., believers, both Jews and Gentiles) are all sons of 
God through faith.” (3:23-26) He then makes a reference to 
baptism: “For as many of you as were baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ.” (3:27) He then makes his statement 
about there being neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male 
nor (or and ) female since “you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
(3:28) This assertion is made as the author’s conclusion to 
his argument about the baptized Christian’s relationship to the 
Jewish law, or, more accurately, about the baptized Chris¬ 
tian’s relationship to God in contradistinction to the relation¬ 
ship that held while the law was in force. 

All baptized believers in Christ who receive the Holy 
Spirit are “sons of God” and “Abraham’s offspring, heirs ac¬ 
cording to the promise.” (3:29ff.) This explains why the par¬ 
ticular categories of Jew and Greek, slave and free, and male 
and female are used in the text. They are used precisely because 
there were radical differences in peoples’ relationship with God 
under the Jewish law according to these categories which bap¬ 
tism radically changes when God’s grace in Christ appears and 
is actualized by faith in people’s lives. 

Gentiles, slaves and women were not required to keep 
the Jewish laws. They were not circumcised. They did not 
participate fully in temple worship and prayer. They were not. 
strictly speaking, fully members of the covenant community. 
This was the prerogative only of free Jewish males. By grace 
through faith in Christ, however, every baptized believer be¬ 
comes a “son of God” with the competence in Christ by the 
Spirit’s indwelling to address God as “Abba! Father!” (4:6) 
There are now no differences whatsoever within the “Israel of 
God” (6:16) in the covenant members’ relationship to the 
Lord, for in the “new creation” all believers “are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” (3:28) 

This is the meaning of Galatians 3:28. In the “new crea¬ 
tion” (6:15) which Christ makes of all believers who still live 
within this fallen world—Jews and Gentiles, slaves and free- 
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men, males and females—all have been “crucified to the world” 
(6:14) in the Christ whom they “put on” in baptism (3:27), 
all have received the Spirit of God’s Son in their hearts (4:6), 
all have been made competent to produce the fruit of the 
Spirit... love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith¬ 
fulness, gentleness, self-control; (for) against such there is no 
law” (5:22-23). In Christ there is no difference among all 
believing men and women in regard to their sonship, inheritance 
and relationship to God as Abba, Father. (4:4-7) 6 


Relation to Other Apostolic Writings 

The first “check” on an interpretation of any text or 
verse in the Bible is the existence of other texts and verses 
witnessing to the community’s faith, life and teaching which 
deal with the same subject. Regarding the Galatian letter gen¬ 
erally, and verse 3:28 in particular, we are blessed with count¬ 
less cross references which support the interpretation which 
comes from a reading of the document itself. 

The doctrine of justification by grace through faith in 
Christ and not by works of the law is a common theme in 
apostolic writings, certainly those attributed to Saint Paul, as 
is the teaching about males and females of all nations and 
classes having the exact same relationship to God the Father 
in the “new creation” realized by God’s Son Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. On this basic doctrine the letter to the 
Galatians may be immediately compared to the letter to the 
Romans which deals with the same issues and uses the same 
arguments, although there is no text in the Roman letter com¬ 
parable to Galatians 3:28. Comparisons may also be made 
with the letters to the Corinthians, Ephesians and Colossians 
where (whether or not the author is Paul), a specific text similar 
to Galatians 3:28 is to be found, and that exactly as a con¬ 
clusion to teachings about the law, grace, circumcision, faith, 

6 Galatians 4:4-7 is the epistle reading for the Christmas divine liturgy 
in the Orthodox Church. For an excellent interpretation of the text with a 
detailed explanation of its reference to Gentiles, slaves and females, see 
Stephen B. Clark, Man and Woman in Christ (Ann Arbor: Servant Books, 
1980), Chapter 6, especially 143-149. 
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the believer’s death in Christ, baptism and new creation. It is 
contained in the letter to the Colossians. 

In him (Christ) also you were circumcised with a 
circumcision made without hands, by putting off the 
body of flesh in the circumcision of Christ; and you 
were buried with him in baptism, in which you were 
also raised with him through faith.... (Col 2:11-12) 

For you have died, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. When Christ who is our life appears, then 
you also will appear with him in glory. (3:3-4) 

Here there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, 
but Christ is all, and in all. (3:11) 

This last sentence taken from the Colossian letter virtually 
repeats Galatians 3:28. Given its thrust and intention, it seems 
difficult to conclude that the absense of a specific reference to 
male and female is in any way significant. Given the letter’s 
overall content and purpose, it seems rather in keeping with 
its teaching to say that “here there (also) cannot be” male 
and female since all who believe in Christ have died with him, 
have been raised with him, have received the Holy Spirit, and 
have “put on the new nature which is being renewed in knowl¬ 
edge after the image of its creator.” (3:10) The life of all 
believers is now hidden in God with Christ “who is our life,” 
the One who “is all and in all.” 7 

The “here” in the Colossian sentence evidently refers to 
the condition of being justified by faith in Christ through the 
grace of God. In that reality, the distinctions between nations, 
classes and genders no longer apply as they once did according 
to the legal demands of the Jewish law which Jesus Christ ful¬ 
filled and cancelled by his death on the cross. 


7 See also Ephesians 2-4; 1 Corinthians 3-6,15; 2 Corinthians 3-6; 
Philippians 2-3. 
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Man and Woman in the Apostolic Writing 

The letter to the Galatians does not have a theology of 
gender, nor does it speak specifically about the relationship 
between men and women in church and society. For the 
teachings traditionally attributed to Saint Paul which the 
Church has accepted and affirmed on this subject we have to 
read Galatians with the other letters which the believing com¬ 
munity ascribes to the apostle. 8 For the Church’s apostolic 
teaching about women and men generally, we have to read 
the Pauline writings together with the entire corpus of canonized 
writings, including first of all the four gospels. And for an 
application of this text in the Church’s life, we have to see 
how it has been used in the Church’s liturgical, doctrinal and 
spiritual life through the ages as witnessed by its dogmas, 
canons, services and saints. 

According to Orthodox tradition, there can be no con¬ 
tradictions between any teachings presented as divine revela¬ 
tion in any of the writings accepted by the Church as wit¬ 
nessing to its life and teaching. 9 All canonized scriptures are 
considered to be inspired by the same Spirit of Truth who 
guides the community’s life by bearing witness to Christ, speak¬ 
ing on his authority and bringing to remembrance all that 
he has said and done. 10 And so there can also be no con¬ 
tradictions between anything taught from God in the author¬ 
ized scriptures and the Church’s official teaching, worship 
and spiritual practice in history. 11 

When we read Galatians 3:28 in the light of all the letters 

8 See Veselin Kesich, “St. Paul: Anti-feminist or Liberator?” SVTQ, 
21:3 (1977), 123-147. 

®We must remind ourselves that not all teachings in the scriptures are 
presented as divine revelation. Saint Paul, for example, sometimes says that 
he is giving his own opinion. Cf. 1 Corinthians 7:25. 

t°See John 14:16-17, 25-26; 15:26-27; 16:12-15. Also Acts, especially 
chapter 15. 

11 The distinction between what the Church normally teaches and does, 
and what may be taught and done by any of its members, whether saints 
or sinners, is crucial. Not every teaching of a church father or mother, or 
every action of a saint, whether man or woman, is necessarily a witness to 
the Church’s vision and experience to be defended as a universally accepted, 
and acceptable, teaching and norm of behavior. The Church’s formal teach¬ 
ings are revealed in her canonized scriptures, sacramental rites, liturgical 
services, dogmatized doctrines and canonical norms. 
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which the Church attributes to Saint Paul; and when we read 
the entire Pauline corpus in the light of the whole body of 
canonized apostolic Christian writings; and when, we might 
add, we do this reading with a knowledge of the Gnostic texts 
attributed to apostolic authorship which Orthodox Church 
tradition has refused to accept as consonant with its life and 
teaching; we can come to some conclusions about what the 
Church considers to be Paul’s teaching, and its own, and so 
the teaching of God himself, on the issues treated in the given 
text, particularly that of the relationship between women 
and men. 12 

First of all we must say that Galatians 3:28 is not to 
be interpreted within Orthodox Church Tradition as teaching 
that in Christ (or, for that matter, anywhere else) the dis¬ 
tinction between male and female is abolished. In the context 
of the letter, and of the Pauline corpus and the apostolic 
scriptures generally, the statement that “there is no male and 
female; for you are all one in Christ” can hardly be under¬ 
stood as teaching that grace, faith, baptism and unity in Christ 
have removed all distinctions between male and female and 
have rendered their differences irrelevant to all aspects of spir¬ 
itual life and service. 13 

12 There are those who see real contradiction in the scriptures and 
subsequent church teaching and practices, as well as perversions in the 
canonically-received scriptures because of (among other things) male wicked¬ 
ness. How this issue is evaluated differs among writers on the subject. The 
interpretation of many leading feminist thinkers who claim to read the 
scriptures, and Christian writings generally, in the light contemporary women’s 
experience is that males have perverted Jesus’ teaching in order to insure 
their dominating and oppressing position in church and society, a fact 
(according to their understanding) already testified to in the canonized 
scriptures. For examples of such views see Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels 
(New York: Random House, 1981); Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Bread 
Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpretation (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1984) and In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Recon - 
struction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroads, 1989); Rosemary 
Radford Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk: Toward a Feminist Theology (Bos¬ 
ton: Beacon Press, 1983); Anne E. Carr, Transforming Grace: Christian 
Tradition and Women*s Experience (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988). 
A member of the Orthodox Church who follows this line of interpretation 
and thereby sees contradiction, error and evil in the Church's apostolic 
writings, and in Orthodox teaching and practice generally, is Eva Catafygiotu 
Topping. Cf. Holy Mothers of Orthodoxy: Women and the Church (Min¬ 
neapolis: Light and Life Publishing Company, 1987). 

13 A rendering of the text used by George H. Tavard and Anne E. Carr 
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What have been overcome by Christ according to 
Galatians, and apostolic Christianity generally as received and 
affirmed by the Orthodox, are the legal prescriptions of the 
Jewish law which indicated fundamental differences in a be¬ 
liever’s relationship to God on the basis of his or her being 
Jew or Gentile, slave or free, male or female. The letters at¬ 
tributed to Saint Paul, and the apostolic scriptures generally, 
including the gospels, consistently speak about men and women 
as distinct personal expressions of human being and life hav¬ 
ing different gender-related gifts and tasks to be accepted, 
affirmed and fulfilled in communion with each other. This 
explains the differences in spiritual counsel to men and women 
contained in the scriptures, particularly in their relationship to 
each other in church and family life, where the ministry of 
wife and mother accompanies that of husband and father who 
exercises the ministry of leadership which, in imitation of the 
headship of God the Father and Christ the Son, is realized 
not in authoritarian domination but in faithful love and self¬ 
emptying sacrifice. It also explains how men and women func¬ 
tion together in Christian service, in the charismatic and pro¬ 
phetic ministries to which all may be personally called by 
the Lord, as well as in the ecclesial positions where, ac¬ 
cording to the scriptures, men function as bishops, presbyters 
and deacons, with women numbered among the deacons, as 
well in the exclusively feminine offices of widows and virgins. 14 

When we read interpretations of Galatians 3:28 which 
set the text over and against virtually all of the other writings 
traditionally attributed to the apostle Paul, as well as the non- 

which betrays such an interpretation is unacceptable. The original text does 
not say .. and there are no more distinctions between Jew and Greek, 
slave and free, male and female, but all of you are one in Jesus Christ.” 
Cf. George H. Tavard, Woman in Christian Tradition (South Bend; Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1973, p. 31); Anne E. Carr, Transforming 
Grace , p. 31. See also Eva Topping’s opinions about distinctions between 
men and women in her short piece “Reflections of an Orthodox Feminist,” 
Holy Mothers of Orthodoxy , 3. For a different interpretation, see Kesich, 
“St Paul: Anti-Feminist or Liberator?”; Esther Juce, 1 Corinthians 11:2-16: 
A Matter of Distinction Not Subordination (Master of Divinity Thesis, St 
Vladimir’s Seminary, 1988); Stephen B. Clark, Man and Woman in Christ , 
149-189. Also see note 16 below. 

14 See Romans 16; 1 Corinthians 7, 11-14,16. Ephesians 5-6; Philippians 
4; Clossians 3-4; I Thessalonians 4; 1 Timothy 2-5; Titus 2. Also Stephen 
B. Clark, Man and Woman in Christ , pp. 137-297. 
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Pauline writings in the New Testament canon having to do 
with the relationship between men and women, we are moved 
to ask the following questions: Is it really reasonable to be¬ 
lieve, as so many do today, that of all the things said about 
the relationship between men and women in the writings at¬ 
tributed to Saint Paul, Galatians 3:28 alone (and that, ac¬ 
cording to some interpreters, somewhat by accident, and some¬ 
how in spite of its author’s conscious intentions) states God’s 
truth in opposition to virtually everything else said on the 
subject within the same body of literature? And is it reasonable 
to hold that not only in the same corpus of writings, but within 
six sentences of each other in one and the same letter, the 
author (whether or not this is Paul at this point is secondary) 
can disclose the deepest truth and then immediately betray 
it? This would have to be the case in the letter to the Colos- 
sians where the author insists that in Christ there cannot be 
Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, slave and free 
(and, we feel justified to add the Galatian point, male and 
female) only then to provide the so-called “household codes” 
governing behavior between Christian husbands and wives, 
children and parents, and slaves and masters, which according 
to some interpreters can only be understood as betrayals of the 
former teaching for purposes of free male domination. (Col 
3:11 - 4 : 1 ) 15 

Whether explained as a relapse into rabbinic Judaism or 
as a concession to the mores of Greco-Latin society, it seems 
neither reasonable nor credible that such striking contradic¬ 
tions are possible within the same section of the same letter, 
even if one does not hold that the writing is inspired by God. 
It rather seems more convincing to hold that interpretations 
can and even must be made in which all teachings found in 
the canonized apostolic scriptures are seen as harmonious and 
consistent. This, I believe, is not difficult to do if one inter¬ 
prets the texts as given, and does so in their own context and 
that of the community’s life in and for which they were written, 
and to which they bear witness; which is to say, if one reads 
them within the hermeneutical context of Orthodox Church 
Tradition understood as the life of the Holy Spirit in the 

15 See the works cited of Fiorenza, Reuther, Carr and Heyward. 
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Body of Christ communicating to each member the unique 
mode of seeing, hearing and receiving the Truth. 


Galatians 3:28 and Orthodox Tradition 

When one reads Galatians 3:28 in the light of Orthodox 
Church Tradition as defined above, it becomes clear that the 
text is in no way contradictory to any other text in the 
Pauline corpus, or in the apostolic scriptures generally, con¬ 
cerning the relationship of women and men to God and each 
other in church and society. In regard to the believer’s rela¬ 
tionship with God, to sacramental participation and liturgical 
worship, to the hearing and keeping of God’s Word, to the 
acquisition of God’s Spirit, to the bearing of the Cross and 
the attainment of sanctity... the consistent witness of the 
Orthodox Church Tradition is that there is no difference at all 
between male and female. In regard to relationships within 
church and family life, and to forms of service in the church 
family and the family church, the distinction between men 
and women persists with vital spiritual significance. The 
Church’s sacramental services and lives of saints unanimously 
testify to this conviction and experience. 

In regard to our specific text, there is no indication any¬ 
where in the Church’s prayers, doctrines or canons that 
Galatians 3:28 contains any special teaching in respect to the 
rest of apostolic scripture. The text is not a prescribed reading 
for any church festival or special service. It does not appear 
to be used in a special way in any liturgical prayers or hymns. 1 ® 

In doctrinal controversies the text was significant in the 
Church’s rejection of Judaizing teachings which would require 

16 Galatians 3:27 is sung as the processional hymn at baptisms, and is 
chanted in place of the Trisagion at the Church’s eucharistic liturgy of 
Pascha, Christmas and Epiphany. The parallel text of Colossians 3:11 is 
used as a pre-feast reading during the Christmas/Epiphany season. While 
I agree with her point that the text “does not abolish the differences between 
(men and women) but does away with all the contempt and enmity that 
may exist between them... ”, I believe that Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, using 
the NEB version of the text, gives an incorrect impression about its use 
in Orthodox liturgy in her article “The Energizing Force of Tradition” in 
The Community of Women and Men in the Church . Report of the WCCs 
Conference in Sheffield, England , 1981 (Fortress Press, 1983), p. 63. 
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all Christians to practice the external demands of the Mosaic 
law. It was employed also to defend the Orthodox understand¬ 
ing of the Christian gospel against gnostics, encratists and 
dualists of various sorts who denied the goodness of matter and 
the body, vilified sexual life, rejected marriage and procrea¬ 
tion, and generally interpreted unity in Christ in an andro¬ 
gynous spiritualistic way in which not only the sinful divisions 
existing between men and women in the fallen world were 
rejected, but their very ontological distinction was denied. 

In the writings of Orthodox Church fathers and in the 
Church’s lives of saints, some of which contain strong tempta¬ 
tions to a “spiritualizing” anthropology, Galatians 3:28 (most 
often conflated with Colossians 3:11) appears to be used 
primarily to make three points about male and female. It is 
used to insist that men and women belong together, particularly 
in marriage, and that male and female may never be taken 
in isolation or separation from each other. 17 It is used to 
affirm that in Christ and the Church women have exactly 
the same humanity as men, and share the same spiritual calling 
to wisdom and sanctity in spite of their biological weaknesses 
and the hardships which they inevitably endure in the fallen 
world. 18 And it is also used to polemicize against the hostility, 
enmity, disunity and fear which prevail between men and 
women because of sin. 19 

There is no evidence in Orthodox Church tradition that 

17 This point is made especially by John Chrysostom. See On Ephesians, 
20; On Colossians, 12. Gregory of Nyssa’s use of the text in his treatise 
On the Making of Man (16-17) where he considers the distinction between 
male and female not as God’s original intention, but as a provisional act 
necessitated by man’s fall into sin which is done away with in Christ, has, 
in my view, not been accepted as Orthodox Church doctrine. The opinion 
that Maximos the Confessor also teaches the disappearance of gender 
distinction in Christ is, my view, incorrect. I agree with Thunberg that 
Maximos holds that the divisions ( diaireseis ) between male and female on 
the moral level because of sin are overcome in Christ, while the ontological 
differences (diaphorai) which belong to the order of creation remain. See 
L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of 
Maximus the Confessor (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1965), pp. 59-60. 

li E.g., Gregory of Nyssa, On Virginity, 20; Gregory Nazianzen, On His 
Brother Caesarius, 23; On His Sister Gorgonia, 14; John Chrysostom, On 
Acts, 5; On Romans, 30; On St. Ignatius and St. Babylas, 1; Maximos the 
Confessor, Second Century on Love, 30; On the Lord’s Prayer (It is in¬ 
teresting to note that in this same treatise Maximos allegorizes Galatians 
3:28, making the male symbolic of anger and the female symbolic of desire). 
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Galatians 3:28 is ever directly applied to the issue of what 
we today call the “ordained ministry.” What is said when the 
verse is referred to, however, demonstrates the conviction that 
a person’s value, sanctity and standing before God is not at 
all joined to his or her calling or competence to exercise the 
office of familial and/or ecclesial fatherhood and headship. 
That all believers are one in Christ does not mean that all 
baptized members of the Body are called, or even may be 
called, to a particular office or ministry within the community. 20 

Nowhere in Orthodox Church history is Galatians 3:28 
used as a “woman’s text” 21 or as “the Magna Carta of hu¬ 
manity.” 22 It is not applied to those outside the Church’s faith 
and life since it speaks specifically about baptized believers 
who have died in Christ. It is not used as a foundation for 
political, social or economic policies and actions. It has nothing 
directly to do with the question of “equal rights” which Ortho¬ 
dox Tradition would view as an extremely problematic and 
complex issue belonging to “this present evil age” from which 
believing men and women have been “delivered” by God in 
the “new creation” of Christ and the Spirit of the Church (cf. 
Gal 1:4; 6:14-15). 

To say this does not mean that justice in the social realm 
is of no interest to Christian believers. Nor is it to declare 
that Christians need not proclaim their vision to the world, 
including their ecclesiastical institutions, and strive to actualize 
it by all possible means in their particular social, political and 
economic conditions, making every effort to be living examples 
of what they preach even unto death. It does mean, however, 
that a social philosophy can hardly be developed, or a social 
order constructed, on the foundation of a doctrine meant for 
Christians who themselves can fulfil it, to the measure that 

19 E.g Athanasius, Against the Arians , II, 69; Hilary of Poitiers, On 
the Trinity, VIII,8; John Chrysostom, On Matthew, 73. 

20 For interesting examples of the use of Galatians 3:28 in regard to 
ministry, see Churches Respond to REM: Official Responses to the “Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry " Text, II, Faith and Order Paper 132, WCC 
Geneva, 1986, 95,137; III, Faith and Order Paper 135, WCC Geneva, 
1987, 141,195; IV, Faith and Order Paper 137, WCC Geneva, 1987, 69,123; 
V, Faith and Order Paper 143, WCC Geneva, 1988, 89. 

21 Anne E. Carr, Transforming Grace , p. 31. 

22 Paul K. Jewett, Man as Male and Female, p. 142. 
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they do, solely by God’s grace and the Holy Spirit’s power. In 
a word, for Orthodox Christians, Galatians 3:28 is a statement 
about the relationship to God and each other given in Christ and 
the Spirit to those who believe. 
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THE FUNCTION OF nAZ IN 
1 JOHN 2:20 


John Breck 


Kocl u[i£i<; xpio^ia eyexE onto xoG drytou 
kccI oi5ccxe to5cvx£q / Kai oT&ccxe tt&vxcc. 

But you have an anointing from the Holy One 
and you all know / and you know all things. 

Since the publication of several influential commentaries 
on the Johannine Epistles early in this century, 1 most scholars 
have considered the question of the correct reading for iraq 
in 1 John 2:20 to be closed. The Textus Receptus (TR) has 
been set aside at this point in favor of older witnesses. Recent 
discoveries of gnostic documents and the light they shed on 
the type of heresy belived to be opposed in the First Epistle 
have to most minds weighed conclusively in favor of the 
reading ti&vtec; (“you all know / you all have knowledge”) 
rather than Ttocvxa (“you know all things '’). The aim of this 
article is twofold: to illustrate certain textual problems involved 
with ascertaining the dependability of variant readings in a 
given witness; and to indicate the special, characteristically 
Johannine usage of Iraq in this passage. 

I. 

Primary witnesses for the itdvxa reading are A, C, M 
(Majority text), latt (it vg), sy h , aeth, and L. 

1 E.g., B. Weiss, Die drei Briefe des Apostel Johannes , Gottingen, 1899- 
1900; Holtzmann-Bauer, Johannesbriefe, Tubingen, A. E. Brooke, Johannine 
Epistles , Edinburg, 1912. 
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A — Codex Alexandrinus, fifth century, Alexandria; 2 Gos¬ 
pels are a (Byzantine) text type; Acts, Epistles, Revelation 
are (3 type. The A text of 1 John contains several noteworthy 
variants. In 1:7, A M vg sy h insert Xpicrxou after It]ctou. In 
2:15, A C read 0eou for itocxpoq. In 4:7, A inserts tov 0eov 
after aycnrcov. In 4:19, A, vg read o 0£oq for auxoq. In 4:21, 
A, vg cl read ocrro xoo 0sou for an’ auxou. In 5:6, A inserts 
(with Sinaiticus) TtVEupaxoq after aipaxoq. In 5:10, A in¬ 
serts xoo ©sou after the first papxupiocv and reads to uicp 
for xo ©sop. In 5:14, A reads ovopoc for 0sXr)pa. And in 
5:20, A inserts 0 eov after aXr|0ivov. 

C —Codex Ephraemi (palimpsest), fifth century, Syria; 
text type y, a revision of (3 (Alexandrian) according to 
Westcott-Hort. Nestle groups C with B and Sinaiticus as repre¬ 
senting the so-called Hesychian Egyptian text type—a designa¬ 
tion now discarded. The manuscript preserves a few insignificant 
variants, usually in common with A and/or M. 

M — Majority text, corresponding roughly to the “Koine” 
(Nestle’s K), “Byzantine” (von Soden) or “Syrian” (Westcott- 
Hort) text. The earliest form of the Koin6 text goes back to 
Lucian of Antioch (late third or early fourth century); its latest 
version constitutes the Textus Receptus. This Byzantine wit¬ 
ness is considered “secondary” by most scholars because of its 
many revisions, including a marked tendency to harmonize the 
Gospel tradition. In 1 John 4:3, M reads Ir|oouv Xpiaxov 
for xov Irjaouv, and (with Sinaiticus) repeats from 4:2 ev 
oapKi e\t]Xu0oxoc. 

it — Old Latin version, ca. 200; North Africa, Rome, 
Gaul; of 6 or Western text type. 

vg —Vulgate version (Jerome’s revision of it), 385 a.d. 3 
Text type 5. In 5:6, vg reads Xpioxoq for xo TtvEupcc. 

sy h — Harklean Syriac version, 616 A.D., Alexandria; & 
text type. 

2 Or, as Souter contends, Constantinople: A. Souter, Text and Canon 
of the New Testament 2nd ed., London 1954, p. 22. See B. Metzger, The 
Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford, 1964), p. 46f. 

3 The best extant Vulgate ms. is probably Codex Amiatinus, which dates 
from the eighth century. See B. Metzger, Text, p. 77. Dates given here are 
those of the original manuscript; most extant copies are much later. 
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aeth — Ethiopic version, fifth to sixth centuries, with extant 
mss. from the thirteenth century. 

L — Codex Regius, eighth century; of (3 text type. 

Primary witnesses for the tt&vtec; reading are B, Aleph. 

B — Codex Vaticanus, fourth century, Egypt; |3 text type. 
This Neutral (Westcott-Hort) or Alexandrian (Streeter) un¬ 
cial manuscript may be regarded as the best overall authority. 4 
In B the only significant variant from the Nestle-Aland text 
of 1 John 2:18-27 occurs in v. 27, where xocpiapa is read for 
the first xptopcx. The variant can be safely attributed to the 
common scribal error of substituting a more familiar for a less 
familiar term. The second xpLcrpa is retained. As in virtually 
all manuscripts, B includes certain insignificant spelling varia¬ 
tions (e.g., -ei for -i in 2:18; -a for -o in 2:25; and -a for -s 
in 2:27). 

Aleph — Codex Sinaiticus, fourth century, Egypt; (3 text 
type. In their discussion of the Scribes and Correctors of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, 5 Milne and Skeat distinguish important charac¬ 
teristics of the hands which transcribed this mid-fourth cen¬ 
tury manuscript. Of the three scribes who contributed to the 
original text (A, B and D; a revision of Tischendorfs hypothesis 
which included scribe C), they note that scribe A “is markedly 
inferior to D.” 6 Scribe A is responsible for most of the New 
Testament portions of the Codex, including all of 1 John. 
It will be useful, therefore, to examine in detail the various 
readings of this portion of Sinaiticus, in order to evaluate its 
dependability as a witness to the Ttdvxeq reading in 1 John 
2:20. Apart from countless spelling differences, which reflect 
both local preference and ignorance, the following are the 
most significant variants in the Aleph witness to 1 John, having 
little or no other manuscript support. 

1:3, inverts to read o ocKT|Koapsv koci eoopcxKapsv; 
interpolates kcci after EcopocK.ap.EV, and upcov after r)p£Tepa. 

4 Metzger, Text , pp. 39-41 and appendix, cites P 66 and P 72 (ca. 200 
a.d.) as evidence for second century dating of portions of this manuscript. 
Neither of these papyri, however, includes 1 John. 

^British Museum, 1938. The facsimile of Aleph used here is by K. Lake, 
Codex Sinaiticus (NT), Oxford, 1911. 

8 Scribes and Correctors, p. 54. 
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1:9, omits scmv (corrected); interpolates r|pcov after 
the second a^apxiac;, probably by simple duplication of the 
first ocpocpxiccc; r|pcov. 

2:3, reads <j>uXa^oopev for xrjpcopev (corrected). <t>u- 
Xocacrco appears elsewhere in the Epistle only in 5:21. The 
reading, therefore, is not the result of a simple sight-error. The 
sense of the passage is preserved, and the reading indicates 
that the scribe may have inadvertently paraphrased from his 
exemplar by depending upon his memory to reproduce what 
he had just read. This common error is especially significant 
for the variant reading in 2:20. 

2:4, omits ev xouxcp. The interpolation of xou 0sou 
after ccXr|0£ioc is repeated in 4:10, t] aycxuri xou 0eou. In 
4:19 the simple rjpEic; ocyoarcopEV is changed in meaning by 
the interpolation of xov 0eov: “we love God.” Each of these 
additions represents a theological concern to “improve” the text. 

2:9, interpolates ipeuoxrjq saxiv kcci after piocov. This 
can hardly be a simple sight-error. Either these words appeared 
in his exemplar, or the scribe remembered the identical con¬ 
struction from 2:4 (antithetical parallelism beginning with 
o Xsycov) and added this descriptive phrase himself. 

2:18-3:1. In this passage spelling variants include -i 
for -ei in 2:19b,20,21,25,27; and -at for -£, the second person 
plural verb ending, in 2:20f (oiSaxca but oiSocxe also appears 
in 2:21). Inversion occurs in 2:19b and 2:14. In 2:24 the 
scribe has twice substituted the formula o cckt)koccx£ exit’ 
apxrjq, once for o oat’ apx^c; T]KouaccxE, and once for o t]kou- 
aocx£ oat’ ocpxr|c;. There is no other textual support for this read¬ 
ing. Apparently he reproduced the formula which appears in the 
prologue as o r|V oat’ apxt|Q o cxKr|KO0C[i£V. Again one has 
the impression that the scribe often wrote from memory rather 
than from meticulous reference to his exemplar. On the other 
hand, in 4:3 he has written oxi ocKT|Koocp.£V for o ockt]koocxe. 

The most significant variant preserved by Sinaiticus in 
this section appears in 2:27b, where TtVEupoc is read for 
Xptopoc. Unlike the B variant in this verse, the Aleph reading 
cannot be lightly attributed to unintentional scribal error. This 
manuscript clearly preserves a tradition which taught “his Spirit 
(itVEupa) teaches you about all things...” At one point in 
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the transmission of the witness, a corrector probably substituted 
the more familiar itVEupcc, understanding it to be a synonym 
for xpicrpa. 7 Yet why was a similar substitution not made in 
2:20 and 2:27a? Note that a corrector has inserted xpi-opa 
in the margin of 2:27b. In 5:6, Aleph, together with the 
probably independent witness A, interpolates kou TtVEupccToq 
after oapccToq. This theologically motivated variant teaches 
that “Jesus is he who has come through water and blood 
and Spirit.” 

Other variants in this portion of Aleph deserve mention. 
In 2:24 the second ev has been inserted above the line to 
correct its original omission. The particle 5e is interpolated in 
2:26. The close of 2:27 is followed by iva socv (pocvspcoSfl ..., 
an example of haplography due to homoeoteleuton: the words 
koci vuv... auxcp are omitted. 8 In 2:28, haplography is er¬ 
roneously corrected by interpolation after itapooata ccutoo. 
The scribe omits oar’ ocurou ev, and at the end of the verse 
he adds car’ autou (actually auxou oar’ ccutou, transposed 
from its proper place following aiaxuvGcopsv). This is fol¬ 
lowed by illegible erasures. The scribe at this point has become 
tired and has stopped to rest. His lines are uneven, letters are 
poorly formed, and mistakes abound. The first variant then 
appears in 3:1, eiSete for i8ete, an error which is the reverse 
of his tendency to substitute -i for -ei. 

3:4, interpolates kcci after eotiv (corrected). 

3:5, reads oiSocpsv for oi&ccte; interpolates Tjpcov after 
apapnaq (with C, Mpm, vg, sy p , a variant which may have 
appeared in the exemplar); inversion produces ouk eotiv ev 
auxox 

3:11, reads EnayyaXioc (with C) for ayysXia. This 
variant changes the sense of the reading from “message,” to 
“this is the promise which you heard.” 9 The similarity between 
the two nouns makes it impossible to determine whether at 

7 Recall that the term xpioua occurs in the NT only in 1 Jn 2:20,27. 

8 Note the similar omission in the M text of 2:23. “Haplography” refers 
to the error of omitting portions of text; “homoeoteleuton” means a similar 
ending of lines. The scribe’s eye jumped from the first “abide in him” to 
the second, leading him to omit the beginning of v. 28. 

9 r| kou o oct a l cm’ apxn?: here the scribe has not substituted the perfect 
for the aorist tense. See notes on 2:18-3:1. 
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some point in transmission the change was made intentionally. 

3:13, interpolates koci (with C*al, sy p ) before pq. 

3:14, reads p£xa|3£|3T]K£V for psTapEPqKapev. The 
interpolation of qpcov (with sy p , to read “we love our brethren”) 
is perhaps an intentional addition which emphasizes the dif¬ 
ference between our brethren and the false teachers (2:18ff). 
It reflects an exclusivism that accords with the tone of the 
Epistle in some parts but not in others. 

3:18, substitutes koci for pq&E xrj. 

3:19, interpolates (with C, M, sy p ) koci before sv xooxcp. 
The meaningless EKitpocrGsv stands for EpitpooGsv and may 
indicate that the scribe was unaware of the meaning of the 
text. The words ek xrjc; appear in the preceding clause and 
might account for his error. With C, M, latt and sy h (sup¬ 
ported by Tischendorf), Sinaiticus reads xocq xapSiac; for 
tt|V Kap&iocv. This represents the attempt of scribe A or a 
predecessor to improve the text. 

3:21, reads a&sXcjioi for ayonrqxoi. 

3:22, reads aiTcopsGa for ocixcopsv. This substitution 
of the middle subjunctive stresses personal request: “if we 
ask for ourselves,” and may be an intentional refinement. 

4:2, reads yivcoaxopev for yivcocrxETS. This may per¬ 
haps be explained by the occurrence of the same formula in 
3:24. Nevertheless, eleven lines of text separate the two phrases 
and make mental retention of a particular form unlikely. The 
phrase ev xouxq yivcooxopEV occurs elsewhere in the Epistle 
at 2:5; 3:24; 4:13; and 5:2; but since the scribe writes 
yELVCoaKopEV in 5:2 and reproduces ev xoux<p yvcoaopsGcc 
accurately in 3:19, the error in 4:2 remains a puzzle. 

4:3, reads Iqaouv KUpiov for tov Iqoouv; interpolates 
(with V, M, sy) sv oapKi EXrjXuGoxa; substitutes oxi cckt)- 
xoapev for o cckt]koccx£. Why the scribe should have added 
KUpiov, rather than simply repeat 1. Xptoxov, is unclear. The 
addition of the second “having come in the flesh” is almost 
certainly doctrinally motivated. If the scribe had mistakenly 
recopied it, he would not have substituted “Lord” for “Christ.” 
The verses 4:2-3 are usually understood by commentators to 
be part of an anti-docetic polemic which stresses confession 
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of Jesus Christ’s true incarnation, his real presence in the flesh. 
If such a polemic were in fact the author’s intention, however, 
then he would most naturally have repeated the formula “hav¬ 
ing come in the flesh” in 4:3, as did the scribes of Sinaiticus 
and the Majority text. In any case, the witnesses Aleph and M 
appear to preserve an anti-docetic polemic with their interpola¬ 
tions in this verse. 10 Once again doctrinal interests have produced 
an alteration of the original text, one which was probably in¬ 
tended to combat gnostic teachings. A similar interest may ex¬ 
plain the Sinaiticus reading of tkScvtec; in 2:20, as we shall see 
further on. 

4:8, haplography again due to homoeoteleuton: omits 
o p.T]... tov 08ov (corrected). 

4:10, interpolates too 0eou after ocycnrr] (see notes on 
2:4 above); reads ocueotocXkev for coteoteiXsv. 

4:17, interpolates ev rjp.iv after p£0’ rjpcov and may 
represent a doctrinal improvement. Whether the reading orig¬ 
inated with scribe A cannot be determined. Here, too, Sinaiticus 
reads £yop£v for sxcopsv and soopsOa for sapEV. The sub¬ 
stitution of aycmrj for rjpspa is to be noted in the formula 
“in the day of judgment.” This illustrates two significant tend¬ 
encies of this scribe: to retain words and phrases mentally and 
to reproduce what he had earlier written (aycnti'j occurs three 
times in the preceding one and a half verses); and to transcribe 
words while being oblivious of the context. No other explana¬ 
tion can account for such a distortion within a familiar formula. 

4:19, interpolates (with 33al, vg 61 , sy) tov 0eov after 
ayocTrcopEV (see notes on 2:4). 

4:20, haplography: omits Entrj oti (partially corrected). 

5:2, the reading (with M) TTjpcopsv for Ttoicopsv is 
due to intentional or unintentional assimilation to the follow¬ 
ing line. 

10 Cf. Polycarp, Phil. 7.1, a direct parallel to 1 Jn 4:2f and 2 Jn 7, 
although there is no clear dependence of Polycarp on the Johannine Epistles 
(but see C. H. Dodd, The Johannine Epistles , London 1946, pp. xi-xii; 
R. E. Brown, The Epistles of John [Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1982] 
p. 492). The confessional formula was probably a device preserved and used 
by Christian groups against the gnosticizing heresy which was prevalent in 
Asia Minor at the time. Note also the variant reading Xusi for jar) ofio^oysi 
in 1 Jn 4:3. 
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5:6, interpolates (with A, sy h ) kcu irvEupaToq after 
ccipocrcx; (see notes on 2:18-3:1). 

5:9, reads tou 0eou for tcov avBpcoucov (corrected). 
This substitution may have been due to a simple error in 
transcription, as it empties the following independent clause 
of its meaning. The variant provides further evidence that the 
scribe was not always aware of the sense of his text. 

5:15, haplography again due to homoeoteleuton: omits 
kocl eocv ... rjp.GOV (corrected, but reads ibcopev for oi&apsv); 
interpolates scxv between oti and sxcopev (corrected). 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this evidence. 
The types of variants indicate that the scribe copied from an 
exemplar rather than wrote from dictation. Homoeoteleuton 
and similar sight-errors account for a large number of probable 
deviations from that exemplar. He has frequently altered verb 
forms 11 and made significant interpolations and alterations in 
the text, 12 at times unintentionally, but occasionally to serve 
doctrinal interests. We have shown that the scribe transcribed 
isolated words and phrases while often being unaware of the 
context or meaning of what he reproduced. Words which ap¬ 
pear frequently in proximity, together with an occasional formula 
typical of the Epistle, were at times mentally retained and 
erroneously repeated (see esp. 4:17). 

This evidence taken as a whole casts serious doubt on 
the Sinaiticus Codex as a reliable witness to the correct reading 
of iraq in 1 John 2:20. 18 It also illustrates a general principle 
which should govern all textual study: the value of a given 
witness can not be judged merely by the criteria of date, text 
type, and geographical distribution, but within each manuscript 

n These alterations affect roots, tenses, spelling of endings, person: 
2:3,20f,24; 3:5,22; 4:2f,10,17; 5:2,15 (corrector’s error?). 

12 Thus 1:3 (corrected); 1:9; 2:4 (cf. 4:10,19; 5:9); 2:9,27; 3:5,11,18,21; 
4:3,10,17,19; 5:6,9. 

13 A similar study of Codex Alexandrinus reveals many similar errors, 
some of which are clearly the result of doctrinal considerations, e.g., the 
tendency to interpolate the noun 0s6<;. The effect of many of these variants 
is to smooth out the text. Similar tendencies to improve readings are ob¬ 
servable in C, M, vg and sy. Since these witnesses read ndcvra in 2:20, it 
is of course possible that this represents still another “improvement” of the 
text by providing an object to the otherwise objectless ol5oct£. 
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the reliability of different scribes must be ascertained in order 
to resolve accurately questions of variant readings. 

On the basis of these findings we can suggest possible 
reasons for the reading otbaxe Ttavxeq in the Sinaiticus wit¬ 
ness to 1 John 2:20. 

1. The phrase appeared in the exemplar and was ac¬ 
curately reproduced by Aleph, scribe A. It was original with 
the author of the Epistle and had been faithfully transmitted 
by successive witnesses. 

2. Either this scribe or a predecessor substituted Trdvxac; 
for ndvxa because of the common error of repeating frequently 
occurring or similar words. In this case, having just written 
ouk elalv irdvxeq, the scribe repeated the nominative form 
to produce otbaxe Trdvx&q. 

3. The scribe or a predecessor may have substituted 
Ttdvxsq for ttdvxa because of the thrust against gnostic ex- 
clusivism which the word provides (“you all know”). In 
Sinaiticus such a substitution would be consistent with the 
anti-docetic interpolation of the second £v aapxi £Xr|Xu06xa 
in 4:3. 

For our present purposes we can note that both the 
Alexandrinus and Sinaiticus witnesses to 1 John contain sig¬ 
nificant and highly questionable variants. Vaticanus (B) re¬ 
mains primary and overall the most reliable. As for the rela¬ 
tive weight of B, Aleph on the one hand and, on the other, 
A, C, M, latt, sy h , aeth, and L, we can conclude: obviously 
the latter group which supports the rrdvxa reading, contains 
the largest number of witnesses. This, however, is a criterion of 
slim dependability when taken by itself apart from other con¬ 
siderations. Regarding age and text type, Aleph and B (fourth 
century, p type) are primary. With respect to geographical 
distribution, though, the Trdvxa group is definitely preferable, 
representing traditions from Syria to North Africa and from 
East to West. This latter group also comprises all text types. 
On the basis of external evidence the testimony of B and 
Aleph cannot be accepted as conclusive. Because of geo¬ 
graphical distribution, text types, and the relative weakness 
of the Sinaiticus witness at this point, manuscript evidence for 
the Trdvxa reading may be considered to be at least as strong 
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as for Tcdvreq, indeed even stronger. Nevertheless, to deter¬ 
mine probability for one reading against the other it is nec¬ 
essary to examine the internal evidence of the Epistle. 


n. 

In their discussions of 1 John 2:20, A. E. Brooke 14 and 
R. Schnackenburg 15 hold that the emphasis of the clause 
kocI ot&ccxs to5cvt£<; is upon the act of “knowing,” i.e., upon 
the verb ot&aTs. 18 The force of the reading thus lies in the 
omission of the object. As it stands (B omits koci, thus throw¬ 
ing its witness into some question), the clause may be ren¬ 
dered: “(and, or adversatively, but) all of you know” or “you 
all know.” Note the syntactical structure: the independent 
clause is formed simply of the active verb followed by a 
pronominal subject. Apart from this suggested reading in 2:20, 
the object is never omitted with a transitive verb in the Epistle. 
The construction o!5cxt£ ndvreq, an independent clause con¬ 
sisting of an active verb followed by the subject without ob¬ 
ject or predicate modifier, occurs nowhere else in this writing 
or, apparently, in the entire New Testament. 17 It is an awkward 
expression as well as unique, whereas oI&cxte toScvtoc is in 


14 Epistles, p. 57. 

ls Die Johannesbriefe, Freiburg im B., 1965. 

18 Cf. R. E. Brown, Epistles, p. 349, who likewise opts for the nominative 
plural reading: “...the fact of their knowledge ( pantes ), not the extent of 
its object ( pant a ), seems best to fit the reassurance [against the antichrists’ 
claims].” Similarly, F. F. Bruce. The Epistles of John (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1970/79), p. 72; and D. W. Burdick, The Letters of John the 
Apostle (Chicago: Moody, 1985), p. 198. 

17 B. Weiss, Briefe, p. 65ff, maintains that oTBocte is objectless as are 
Tote in Jas 1:19 and Ei56Ta<; in 2 Pet 1:12. The use of these as parallels, 
however, must be questioned. In Jas 1:19, Tote is usually understood by 
commentators and translators to be the first word of a new paragraph. 
A better reading would be to take the entire phrase Tote, ... dryaitr)Tol as 
a closing parallel to the phrase (if)... <5ryaitr|Tol in 2:6 which opens the 
paragraph. By reading w. 16-19a as a unit, the object of Tote is seen to be 
the assurance given in w. 17f. Nor is eiBBtccc in 2 Pet 1:12 objectless. The 
subject is you (pi., Opaq), and the verb forms are the participles eIBBtok; 
and Sorripiypdvouq, of which the common object is -rfj napouar) dXr|0£ig. 
These two verbs are not objectless as oTBckte in 1 Jn 2:20 would be if 
read with itdcviEq. 
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complete accord with the writer’s style (cf. 3:20b, kocI yivcbcJKEi 
toxvtcx). 18 

The pronominal use of iraq in 1 John occurs most fre¬ 
quently in constructions with 6 and the participle (2:23,29; 
3:3,4,6,9f,15; 4:7; 5:1,4,18; cf. 2 John 1,9). In absolute 
usage irocq occurs in 2:19,20,27, and 3:20. In the first two 
instances it stands as the subject of a clause; in the latter two 
it serves as the object of a verb. That is, only in 2:19 and 
2:20 is iraq used by the writer of 1 John in an absolute, sub¬ 
jective construction (i.e., as neither adjective, subject of a 
participial phrase, nor as direct object). The nominative plural 
form of itaq occurs nowhere else in the Epistle. Thus the syn¬ 
tactical structure of 2:20 as described above, when correlated 
with evidence concerning the writer’s use of Trocq, shows that 
the phrase oi&crre itdvrsq is stylistically unique in the Epistle, 
both in its form and in its content. 19 

Commentators disagree as to the force and meaning of 
oT5octe in 2:20. B. Weiss 20 believes it to be objectless, and he 
discounts as arbitrary any attempt to read in as an object 
xfjv d\r)0£iav from v.21. Emphasis, he maintains, is upon 
the possession of knowledge, not upon its content. Brooke 21 
puts it somewhat differently: “The possession by all of them 
(Trocvrsq) of the knowledge which enables them to discern, 
and not the extent of their knowledge, is the ground of the 
writer’s appeal.” The great majority of exegetes continue to fol¬ 
low this line of reasoning. Against it, F. Buchsel, 22 A. Wilder, 23 

18 This does not mean that one should ignore the rule of thumb for 
textual criticism which holds that of two (intelligible) variants, all other 
factors being equal, the most difficult reading is to be preferred. It is our 
purpose to show that “all other factors” tip the balance in favor of the 
tc&vtoc reading. And we might add that Tidvrcc has also been regarded as 
the more difficult reading, since knowledge of “all things” is at best im¬ 
probable. As we shall see, the expression is comprehensible only in light of 
the specifically Johannine usage of naq. 

19 The form ndvrsq occurs in Jn 1:7,16; 3:26; 5:23,28; 6:45; 7:21; 10:8; 
11:48; 13:10f,35; 17:21; 18:20; and 2 Jn 1. The construction that most 
closely parallels the tt<5cvt£<; reading of 1 Jn 2:20 appears in Jn 7:21. Here, 
however, TtdvTEq precedes an intransitive verb, whereas in 1 Jn 2:20 it 
would follow a transitive verb. D has substituted O^ieTc; for irdvrsq to 
produce a smoother reading in Jn 7:21. 

20 Brtefe, p. 65f. 

21 Epistles, p. 56ff. 

2&Die Johartnesbriefe, Leipzig, 1933, p. 40. 

23 “The Letters of John,” Interpreter's Bible XII, 1957, ad loc. 
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and others insist that tf)V &Ai)0eiocv is indeed the object of 
oi&ccte, and consequently they read oi&ccte ttocvtoc with stress 
upon the object. Where, then, does the emphasis in this clause 
lie? What in fact is the object oi&ccte? 

Leaving 2:20 aside for a moment, we read in v.21, “I 
did not write to you because you do not know the truth, but 
because you do know it.” Emphasis here is not upon “know¬ 
ing” per se, but upon “knowing the truth.” When Brooke says 
that knowledge, and not the extent of that knowledge, is the 
ground of the writer’s appeal, he is only partially right. The 
focus, as we shall see, is not upon the extent of that knowl¬ 
edge, but upon its content; that is, they possess knowledge of 
the truth. Given this emphasis in 2:21, we must disagree with 
R. Schnackenburg’s view that the object of oi&ccte in 2:20, 
“otherwise than in 2:27,” is not obvious. 24 That object is 
clearly “the truth” as distinguished from “every lie” (2:21), a 
conclusion which is confirmed by the following examination of 
the objects of verbs “to know” in the Epistle. 

The verbs e’i&evcci (ol&oc) and yivc&cwEiv as they are 
used in the Epistle have several objects in common: Christ, 25 
born of God, 28 truth, 27 and others. In his valuable study of 
these two verbs, I. de la Potterie has illustrated their distinctive 
usages in the Fourth Gospel. 28 The implicit contrast is between 
realized or intuitive possession of the truth (oT5cc) which 
provides certitude that is not contingent upon experience, and 
the progressive, gradual acquisition of knowledge (yivcbaxco) 
through the relationship of subject to object, e.g., of the disciples 
to their Lord. This distinction, which is characteristic of John’s 
Gospel, is preserved in the First Epistle. 29 There yivcooKoo 
expresses shades of meaning which can be described as pro¬ 
gressive “recognition” based upon prior experience, or as 
“acknowledgment” of what is demonstrated to be true. Such 
acknowledgment is always based on the experiential or existen- 

24 Johannesbriefe, p. 154. 

25 In 2:4f,29; 3:2,5f; 5:20. 

26 In 2:29; 5:18. 

27 In 2:20f; 3:19. 

28 “OT5cc et Y* V( £ aKG5: Les deux modes de la connaissance dans le 
Quatrieme Evangile,” Biblica 40 (1959), 709-725. 

29 Fr de la Potterie makes only passing, and somewhat misleading 
reference to the First Epistle usage in a footnote, p. 716, n. 1. 
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tial relationship of the subject to the object, of the knower to 
the truth which is known. 30 Where the two verbs are used 
together in the same sentence (2:29; 5:20), the distinction 
between them is clearly discernible. The writer first states what 
is known absolutely or intuitively (o!5oc): “he is just,” “the 
Son of God has come.” From this absolute knowledge (the 
content of faith’s confession) follow its consequences expressed 
by yivcbcTKGO in 2:29b and 5:20b respectively (cf. John 8:55, 
kocI ouk dyvcoKCCts auxov, £y<£> be otba auxov). 31 

Significant is the fact that of its fifteen usages in the 
Epistle, olba is followed by a oxt clause in all but four in¬ 
stances, 2:11,20,2Ibis. In 2:11 its usage is negative and denotes 
“radical ignorance.” 32 In the other three instances the objects 
of olba (viz. xtavxa, xrjv &Xr|Gsiav, abxr|v) serve as sub¬ 
stitutes for the oxt clause. Where the oti clause is employed, 
it describes the absolute, intuitive knowledge which the believer 
possesses. 33 In each case this knowledge is the Christian’s self- 
knowledge in relation to God or Christ (or to God through 
Christ). In a characteristically Johannine sense, objects of 
the verb olba may be defined by their close relationship to 
that truth which is Christ. In 2:20-21, “knowledge of the 
truth” is expressed by the synonymous formulas oibaxa Ttocvxa 
and oibaxs dcXrjGEiav. 

Olba is the appropriate verb for such formulas because 
it denotes the absolute, intuitive character of the knowledge 
possessed. T ivcoctkco, on the other hand, denotes knowledge 
of that same truth, but as acquired by experience with it. 34 
The difference between olba and yivcboxco lies in their desig¬ 
nation of differing modes of apprehension: by intuition or by 
experiential relationship of the knower to what is known. The 

S0 Thus, for example, 1 Jn 2:3 might be paraphrased: “By this we 
acknowledge (ytvcoaKojjiEv) that we have recognized (^yvchKOC^ev) him, 
if we keep his commandments.” 

31 One may question this example from Jn 8. C. C. Tarelli, “Johannine 
Synonyms,” Journal of Theological Studies 47 (1946) 175-177, has shown 
that difference of tense or mood rather than nuances of meaning can deter¬ 
mine which of two synonyms was selected by the Evangelist. Nevertheless, 
Tarelli does not consider the pair olboc/yivcboKCo, and Fr de la Potterie 
has made a good case for distinguishing between them as he does. 

32 de la Potterie, ibid . 724f. 

33 As in 2:29; 3:2,5,14f; 5:13,15,18ff. 
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nuance pertains to the subject rather than to the object, which 
in each case may be summarized as “the truth,” dXr|0£ioc. 


m. 

Thus far we have seen that the implied object of o'Socte 
in 2:20, irrespective of the reading for itaq, is &Xr|0£ioc. It 
remains to be demonstrated that irdvroc in fact does stand 
for dXr|0eia and is therefore the original reading. 

The question resolves into three possibilities: the writer’s 
meaning is either 

1. tocvtec;, in the sense of universal knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by all Christians, including gnostics (“you all know”), 
over against gnostic exclusivism; 

2. 7tdvT£q, read in parallel to 2:19 to express exclu¬ 
sivism of a different sort: die faithful and not the antichrists 
are those who possess the truth (“you all know”); or 

3. TtdVTOC, implying knowledge of all the truth (“you 
know all things”). 

The first reading, supported by Brooke and many others, 35 
is virtually excluded by the context. Here, as in the Epistle as a 
whole, the writer expresses himself in terms of antithetical cate¬ 
gories. In 2:15-19 he sharply distinguishes between those who 
“love the world” and those who “do the will of God,” between the 
antichrists and those to whom the Epistle is written, who 
“know the truth” as opposed to every lie. 36 Emphasis here is 
not upon the universality of knowing among all Christians, in¬ 
cluding “you” who are not of the gnostic elite. It is rather upon 
the difference between “loving the world” and doing God’s 

34 Thus, as de la Potterie notes, it is the verb used most frequently in 
the Fourth Gospel to express the disciples’ progressive awareness of the 
reality of truth in Christ; cf. 1 Jn 5:20. See also the discussion of knowledge 
of God in 1 Jn in U. C. von Wahlde, The Johannine Commandments. 1 John 
and the Struggle for the Johannine Tradition (New York: Paulist Press, 
1990), pp.140-143. 

35 Cf. R. Bultmann, Die drei Johannesbriefe, Gottingen, 1967, p. 42, 
who draws a comparison with 1 Cor 8:1, olboc|Ji£v 5tl ttcScvtec; yvcooiv 

36 See J. Bonsirven, Epitres de Saint Jean, Paris (Beauchesne), 1954, 
p. 128ff, and his references to Augustine’s commentary on the First Epistle 
(critical edition: Sources chritiennes 75, Paris [Cerf], 1961). 
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will, between the “lie” and the “truth.” The reading ir&VTEq 
to express Christian inclusivism (both the faithful and the 
antichrists) is simply out of place. It is not merely irrelevant 
to the context, it is clearly contrary to it. 

This is not the case, however, if with R. Schnackenburg 
and others we read irAvTEq in such a way as to emphasize 
true knowledge of those to whom the Epistle is addressed as 
opposed to the false knowledge of the antichrists. This reading 
is consistent with the context insofar as it preserves the antithesis 
between Truth and Lie. The antichrists claim to know the 
Truth, but in fact they do not know it. Their denial of Christ, 
who is the Truth, coupled with their immoral behavior, makes 
them liars (1:6,8; 2:4,22; etc.). 

Nevertheless, two objections can be brought against this 
reading. On the one hand, the verse would have to be trans¬ 
lated, “But (adversative Kcct) you (in contrast to the anti¬ 
christs) have an anointing from the Holy One, and you know.” 
This, however, is inconsistent with the hortatory mood of the 
passage. The immediate context begins with an eschatological 
motif (“it is the last hour”) which is clearly both summons 
and warning. Schism has already rent the local congregation 
(2:18f). and the author addresses his flock to warn them against 
succumbing to the lies of the false teachers (2:26f). The em¬ 
phasis in 2:20 is not upon the fact that they know, whereas 
the antichrists do not; it is rather upon what they know, namely 
the Truth which alone can preserve them from deception (2:27; 
cf. 4:6; 2 John 9). On the other hand, it seems most unlikely 
that the author would have employed the construction olScxte 
TT&VTsq if his purpose had been to stress the fact that “you” 
know, whereas the antichrists do not. In this case, emphasis 
would necessarily be upon the subject “you.” The most natural 
way to express this emphasis would be by using the familiar con¬ 
struction iraq with a pronoun 37 to bring the clause into parallel 
with the preceding opsiq xpiopoc £X £TE - Whereas upeiq 
Tcdcvrsq oibocxE (cf. John 1:16), for example, clearly ex¬ 
presses the subject, ot&ocTE irdcvrsq does not. As we have 
already demonstrated, this construction is unique, it is con- 

37 There are nearly thirty such usages in the NT. See esp. Mt 26:31: 
Acts 4:10a; 20:25; Gal 3:28; Jn 1:16; 2 Cor 3:18; Eph 2:3. 
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trary to the writer’s style, and it refuses to rest easily in context. 
On the other hand, Tcdvxcc, supported by the parallel in 2:27 
(“just as his unction teaches you rapi nocvxcov”), is appropriate 
to the context and accords fully with the writer’s style. 

If we can thus ascertain with reasonable certainty that 
the correct reading for this clause is of&axe ndvroc, what then 
can we say about the specific function of the term Trdvxoc? 

The adjectival use of itaq with dXVj0£icx occurs in ancient 
Greek® 8 as well as in KoinS literature to denote “the whole 
truth.” As shown by the coupling of itaq with other nouns, 
both concrete and abstract, this adjectival usage expresses not 
so much quantity as “totality” or “completeness.” 39 The 
Fourth Gospel illustrates this nuance quite clearly (e.g., 1:3; 
3:31; cf. Rom 9:5; 1 Cor 8:6). There is in the Gospel and 
First Epistle, however, a somewhat different use of itaq, one 
which is characteristically Johannine. In 1 John 4:1 we read 
pf] TtocvxL -m/Eupocxi hictxeuexe, which may be translated, 
“do not believe just any spirit.” 40 The contrast here, as spelled 
out in 4:6 and maintained throughout the Epistle, is between 
the Spirit of Truth and the Spirit of Deceit, between the truth 
and the lie. This is an absolute distinction which in 2:20f,27 
is based on the Johannine conception of the teaching function 
of the Spirit expressed most fully in John 16:13, “When that 
one comes, the Spirit of Truth, he will guide you into all the 
truth (xf]V &Xr|0£icxv udaocv), i.e., into the absolute Truth 
which is Christ himself and which the Spirit imparts to the 
Christian community. Similarly, John 14:26, “The Paraclete, 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
will teach you all things (irdvxa) and recall to you all things 
(-rrocvxa) that I said to you.” Compare 1 John 2:27, “His Spirit 
teaches you about all things (itEpl irdvxcov).” 

This teaching function of the Spirit-Paraclete depicted in 
the Gospel of John, is fulfilled in the First Epistle by the 

38 For example, Odyssey 11:507; Iliad 24:407. Other references are 
given in Liddell & Scott, Greek-English Lexicon . 

^B. Reicke, art. Kittle, TWNT V, 885-895, notes that the word 
appears in the NT some 1228 times: “Es zeigt sich darin eine Vorliebe 
fur den Begriff der Totalitat.” 

40 See Arndt & Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament 
(Chicago-Cambridge, 1957/60), p, 636. 
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Xpia^ia, the “anointing” that refers to the work of that same 
Spirit, received in baptism (the “unction” of chrismation), and 
through which believers abide in God and he in them (1 John 
3:24; 4:13). It is this anointing by and with the Spirit that 
“teaches you about all things” (1 John 2:27; John 14:26). In 
1 Corinthians 8:6, the apostle Paul employs iraq (tcc tt&vtoc) 
as a nominal synonym for the whole of creation in a polemic 
against the gnostic conception of the Creator as a “demiourgos.” 41 
The author of 1 John, also engaged in a struggle against false 
teaching, uses a nominal form of Iraq in 2:20 as a synonym 
for Truth, taking as his model the traditional Johannine teach¬ 
ing which is given fullest expression in John 16:13 and 14:26. 
In these contexts, Ttccq functions as a quasi-technical term: to 
know “all things” (toScvtoc) is to know that eternal Truth 
which is embodied by the Son of God (John 14:6) and 
imparted to the Church by the Chrisma or Spirit of Truth. 


IV. 

One further consideration lends important support to the 
tt&vtcc reading in 1 John 2:20, namely the literary structure 
of the passage. Recent study of Johannine and other New 
Testament witnesses has shown that the biblical authors relied 
largely on “chiasmus,” a form of inverted, concentric paral¬ 
lelism, to compose individual units of tradition as well as entire 
writings. 42 The pattern is particularly frequent in 1 John. The 
passage 2:18-28, according to chiastic analysis, reveals the 
following structure (A-A’= “inclusion,” with other elements 
developed incrementally toward the central propositions D-D’): 4 * 


41 This use of Ttccq reflects Stoic influence (cf. Col 1:15-20; Rom 
ll:33ff). Cf. also Marcus Aurelius, Bk. IV.23, 4 \ . . . O Nature, £k ooO 
ti&vtcx, dv oot irdvra, etq ad Tt&vra” (quoted by W. D. Davies, Paul and 
Rabbinic Judaism , London 1962, p. 181). 

^See J. Breck, "Biblical Chiasmus: Exploring Structure for Meaning,” 
Biblical Theology Bulletin 17 (1987), 70-74; and P. F. Ellis, The Genius 
of John (Collegeville, MN; The Liturgical Press, 1984). 

43 This paraphrase has been made by Mary Sweazy. See her M, Div. 
thesis, “A Chiastic Study of the First Epistle of John,” St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, 1986 (the outline here is from a revised version). 
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A (v. 18): Children, beware of antichrist whom you have 
heard is coming. 

B (v. 19): They have not abided with us. 

C (v. 20f): Your anointing from the Holy One allows 
you to know all things, and that no lie is 
of the truth. 

D (v. 22f): The liar who denies the Christ denies 
the Father and the Son; The one who 
confesses the Son has the Father. 

D’ (v. 24ff): You who abide in what you heard 
from the beginning, abide in the Son 
and in the Father. The promise he 
promised us is eternal life. 

C’ (v. 27): Your anointing from him teaches you all 
things and is true and is no lie. 

B’ (v. 27): Abide in him. 

A’ (v. 28): Children ** abide in the coming Christ. 

In the entire New Testament, the term xpTap.a occurs 
only in the parallel phrases 1 John 2:20 and 27. With the 
balance established between “anointing from the Holy One” 
and “anointing from him,” between knowledge and teaching, 
between truth and lie, it is clear that the writer intended to 
reflect and develop in v.27 the affirmation made in v.20. It 
is therefore virtually certain—on the basis of structure alone, 
apart from the other external and internal considerations we 
have noted—that the author also intentionally parallelled the 
object of that knowledge and teaching. Anointed by God (or 
the risen Christ), they are able to distinguish absolutely between 
the lie and the truth, because they have been taught the fullness 
of that truth by the unction of the Spirit. Therefore, they “know 
all things.”* 5 

44 V. 18 reads rtaiSia, v. 28, the close of the inclusion, xeKvia. 

45 Throughout the Fourth Gospel naq also denotes the absolute knowledge 
or authority of Jesus, 1:3; 3:31,35; 4:29,39; 5:20,22; 6:37,39f; 13:3; 16:15,30; 
17:2,7,10; 18:4; 19:28; 21:17; cf 1 Cor 15:27; Eph 1:22; Rev 21:5. Note 
also the so-called “Johannine verse” in the Synoptics, Mt 11:27 / / Lk 10:22, 
where Tcccvra probably stands for “teaching” or “knowing” rather than 
“power.” Arndt & Gingrich, p. 638 and p. 842 for important literature 
on this question. In 1 John it is God himself who knows irdvra (3:20). 
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Conclusions: 

1. A comparison of manuscripts with regard to dates, 
text types and geographical distribution produces inconclusive 
evidence by which to judge the correct reading for Ttaq in 
1 John 2:20. External support for tt&vtoc is at least as strong 
as it is for the widely accepted toxvteq. Internal evidence 
alone can determine the preferred reading. An investigation 
of scribal errors due to carelessness, illegible portions of the 
exemplar, ignorance of context and word-meaning, and doc¬ 
trinal interests, illustrates the precariousness of assessing the 
worth of a manuscript merely on the basis of date, text type 
and place of origin. A fourth criterion is equally important: 
the reliability of different scribes who contributed to the manu¬ 
script should be determined if questions of variant readings are 
to be resolved accurately. 

2. On many counts—christology, pneumatology, atone¬ 
ment—the First Epistle reflects a theology that is decidedly 
“primitive” when compared with the Gospel. The same must 
be affirmed of the tradition concerning the (baptismal?) 
anointing with its corresponding communication of “truth.” 
Compared with John 14:26 and 16:13, the affirmations of 
1 John 2:20,27 appear to represent a less developed stage of 
reflection on the role of Spirit in the life of the Christian com¬ 
munity. If this is the case (and the suggestion needs to be 
judged on the basis of a detailed and comprehensive exegesis 
of the two writings), it would tend to counter the usual schol¬ 
arly opinion, which holds that the Gospel is older than the 
Epistle, and that the latter was written in part to correct an 
erroneous interpretation of Gospel tradition. Equally plausible 
is the hypothesis that the Epistle represents an intermediary 
stage in the growth of Johannine theology, between the oral 
preaching of the apostolic leaders (s) and the written witness 
of the Gospel. 

The use of Ttaq in Jn 10:41 is similar to that in 16:13; 14:26; and 1 Jn 
2:20,27, although its meaning hovers between “totality” or “completeness” 
and the designation of quantity: “all things that John said about this (man) 
were true.” Here it is the Baptist rather than the Spirit who bears witness 
to him who is the Truth. 
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3. Syntactical evidence and the use of nccc; in First John 
clearly demonstrate that the clause olSocte Tt&vxeq is unique 
and stylistically anomalous, whereas toxvxcc reads in complete 
accord with the author’s style and with his thought. The object 
of otbocxs in 2:20 is xf|V <5cAVj0£iav of 2:21. Emphasis in 
2:20 is upon “knowing the truth,” or, in terms of its expressed 
object, “knowing all things.” Here as in 2:27 (John 16:13; 
14:26) irocq functions as a quasi-technical synonym for f| 
dcXr|0£ia. As analysis of the chiastic structure of the passage 
shows, it is used in the context of a polemic against false teach¬ 
ing, and denotes the absolute quality of the Truth which the 
Spirit imparts. 
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St Sava, Ohrid and the Serbian Church 


John Meyendorff 


The Turkish occupation of the Balkans in the late four¬ 
teenth century and the almost five hundred years of struggle for 
survival by the Orthodox nations of that region has placed 
Balkan Orthodoxy on the defensive. The task of the Church, 
throughout the centuries of Muslim rule, consisted primarily 
in preserving the Orthodox faith, enshrined in the cultural legacy 
of the past, and thus transmitting it to the future generations. 
However, our own twentieth century has again projected Ortho¬ 
doxy, including the Serbian Church, to the forefront of history. 
Together with other Orthodox Churches, it participates in pan- 
Orthodox meetings as well as in the ecumenical enterprise. 
Professor Veselin Kesich, as he retires from an active and crea¬ 
tive career of research, writing and teaching New Testament 
for several decades at St Vladimir’s, is not only a beloved col¬ 
league and friend, but also a witness to this new role of Serbian 
Orthodoxy in the contemporary world. 

It is therefore appropriate, in this volume dedicated to him, 
to remind the reader of the truly pan-Orthodox and, to some 
degree, ecumenical, dimensions of the life of St Sava, the beloved 
“teacher of the Serbs.” As a saint venerated not only by the 
Serbs, but indeed by all the Orthodox, he must be remembered 
and praised for what he really was: a man of both prayer and 
wisdom, of contemplation and social responsibility, always able 
to combine true love for his own people with a vision of the 
universal witness of Orthodoxy. 

The conversion of the Serbs—living in the mountainous 
region known as Rashka, with a capital in Rash, to the south of 
Belgrade—is described by emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetos 
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as having occurred during the reign of Basil I (867-86). It was 
followed by the conversion of Dalmatian maritime cities as well. 
In the tenth century, the region fell under the Bulgarian rule 
of tsars Symeon and Samuel, but after 1018 it became part of 
the Byzantine empire of Basil II. The initial conversion placed 
the Serbs under the direct ecclesiastical rule of Constantinople, 
but the archbishopric of Ohrid, created later by Samuel and 
maintained by Basil II, would include the bishopric of Rash 
within its jurisdiction. The Greek metropolitan see of Dyrrha- 
chium on the Adriatic, which christianized the neighboring 
Serbian region of Dioclea, or Zeta (known later as Chema Gora, 
“black mountain,” or Montenegro), acted as another Orthodox 
canonical center for the coastal region. 

The Byzantine rule, both civil and ecclesiastical, centered 
in Dyrrhachium, was challenged by a succession of princes of 
Zeta—Stephan Voyislav (c. 1042-1052), Michael (c. 1052-81) 
and Constantin Bodin (1081-1091)—who submitted their coun¬ 
try to the jurisdiction of the Latin archbishop of Bar (or 
Antibari). This was connected with the strong papal influence 
in the Balkans, exercised by the reformed papacy of Gregory 
VII. The Croatian ruler Demetrius Zvonimir and Michael of 
Zeta both received royal crowns from papal legates in 1075 and 
1077 respectively. Neighboring Croatia fell under Hungarian 
rule (1102) and also entered Western Christendom forever. 
Constantin Bodin of Zeta, however, was militarily defeated by 
Byzantine emperor Alexis I Comnenus (1085-90), so that the 
Greek dominance, centered in Dyrrhachium, was restored in 
Zeta. 

A more successful development of Serbian political inde¬ 
pendence took place in Rashka. The prestige of the “reformed” 
papacy, the aggressive expansion of Latin Christendom, spear¬ 
headed by the Crusades, and the weakening of Byzantium, made 
it inevitable that Rashka, as the other new Balkan states, would 
consider the “Western solution” as practical in the emerging 
process of national self-determination. 

Taking advantage of the anti-Byzantine challenge of Hun¬ 
gary, then of the arrival of the Third Crusade, headed by Fred¬ 
erick Barbarossa (1189), the ruler (“Grand Zhupan”) of Rashka, 
Stefan Nemanya, a native of Zeta and thus familiar with the 
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experience of that country, attempted to expand his territories 
southward. He included Zeta under his rule and attempted to 
shake the Byzantine power itself. He was twice defeated: in 
1172 by Manuel I Comnenus and in 1190 by Isaac Angelos. 
Having received a Latin baptism in his youth in Zeta, he was 
reconciled with the Orthodox Church through chrismation by the 
Orthodox bishop of Rash. In 1090, his son Stephen received the 
Byzantine court title of “sebastocrator” and married Eudoxia, 
niece of Isaac. 

It is during this restoration of the Byzantine Orthodox 
predominance in Rashka that Nemanya’s son, Rastko, aged 18, 
left his father’s court and became a monk, under the name of 
Sabbas (or Sava), at the Russian monastery on Mt Athos. He 
later moved to the Greek monastery of Vatopedi. The old 
Nemanya—that venerable and ruthless warrior and politician— 
was so impressed by his son’s action that he decided to follow 
him , Abdicating in 1196 in favor of the “sebastocrator” Stephen 
and giving power over Zeta to his other son, Vlkan, he was also 
tonsured as monk Symeon at the monastery of Studenica, which 
he had founded. He then joined his son on Mt Athos, where 
father and son together established the monastery of Khilandar, 
which would become a major center of Serbian, but also gen¬ 
erally Slavic Orthodox spirituality and culture. 

The personal historical role of St Sava (1175-1235) as 
founder and spiritual model of Serbian Orthodoxy has been 
described—and also debated—many times. The major sources 
of information about him are two Lifes : one by his immediate 
disciple Domentian, and another by an early fifteenth century 
monk, Theodosius. A dedicated monk, a wise pastor, adminis¬ 
trator, churchman and statesman at the same time, St Sava 
achieved a sober sense of spiritual priorities, which makes him 
one of the most remarkable personalities of that period of Bal¬ 
kan history. An architect of Serbian ecclesiastical independence, 
he always kept an acute sense of the universality of the Church, 
and was at home on Mt Athos, in Tmovo, in Constantinople 
and in Jerusalem. He was realistic and occasionally tolerant of 
the political requirements created by the papal prestige in the 
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Balkans, patiently preparing his basic plan to mold Orthodox 
Serbia into a prominent position within Orthodoxy. 1 

St Sava remained on Mt Athos for sixteen years (1191- 
1207). During that time, he voyaged to Constantinople to 
secure imperial approval for his and his father’s foundation of 
Khilandar (1199). The creation of the monastery was soon 
followed by the death of St Symeon (1199). During his Atho- 
nite period, St Sava also spent time alone in his hermitage 
( kellion ) near Karyes, for which he composed a special mo¬ 
nastic Rule, or Typikon. 

His return to Serbia in 1207, where he brought the body 
of his father, St Symeon, marked the beginning of his direct 
involvement in the political affairs of Rashka. For a time, he 
headed the monastery of Studenica—which had been founded 
by his father and where the latter’s body was placed, gushing 
holy oil (hence the veneration of the old Nemanya as “St 
Symeon the Myrrh-Gushing” Mirotochivi ). Facing numerous 
conflicting political pressures, he directed his efforts primarily 
at securing the unity of the country under the Nemanid dynasty, 
of which the relics of St Symeon were now a holy symbol. The 
two brothers of St Sava—Stephen and Vlkan—headed Rashka and 
Zeta respectively, but were in fierce competition for power. 
Vlkan allied himself with king Emmerich of Hungary (1196- 
1204), and accepted the authority of the pope. The church in 
Zeta was placed again under the jurisdiction of the Latin arch¬ 
bishop of Antibari. Vlkan even succeeded briefly in driving 
Stephen from power, but the latter was restored through the 
help of Bulgaria (1202-4). In order to placate his brother and 
the Western powers, Stephen repudiated his Greek wife Eu- 
doxia, daughter of emperor Alexios III, and married the grand¬ 
daughter of the Venetian doge Dandolo. Vlkan and Stephen 

historical accuracy and authentic respect for the grand figure of St 
Sava require that one avoid picturing him anachronistically as a rabid anti* 
latin, or Serbian nationalist in the modem, secularized sense. On this point, 
see the balanced account by Dj. Slijepchevich, Istorija srpske pravoslavne crkve, 
Munich, 1962, pp. 56 ff.; F. Dvornik, The Slavs in European History and 
Civilization » New Brunswick, NJ, 1962, pp. 96-103; D. Obolensky, The 
Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 240-2, and particularly D. Obolensky’s chapter 
on St Sava in Six Byzantine Portraits (Oxford, 1988), pp. 115-172. The 
most accessible edition of the Lives by Domentian and Theodosius is by 
L. Mirkovich, Zivoti Sv. Save i Sv. Simeona (Beograd, 1938). 
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were, in fact, competing for papal favor. Since Constantinople 
had fallen under Latin rule (1204), it appeared that no other 
alternative remained for the Slavs of the Balkans. 2 

The first successful task of St Sava, upon his return, was 
to reconcile his two brothers, but the peace agreement implied 
that Zeta would remain ecclesiastically under papal jurisdiction. 
In order to strengthen Rashka’s power as well, Stephen and Sava 
agreed to write to pope Honorius III requesting a royal crown 
for Stephen. 3 The request was granted. A cardinal came to make 
Stephen the “First-crowned” ( Prvovenchani ) of the Serbian kings 
(1217). However, the pope was disappointed in his hope—which 
he undoubtedly nourished—to secure the church of Rashka, as he 
had done for the dioceses of Zeta. As his brother was crowned, 
St Sava left Serbia for Mt Athos, planning for the church in 
Rashka a new canonical status within Orthodoxy. The double 
action, devised by King Stephen and St Sava—to gain political 
legitimacy from the pope and ecclesiastical legitimacy from the 
ecumenical patriarch, exiled in Nicea—reflects the mentality of 
the times and did not appear strange to contemporaries as it 
might to us. 

Canonically, the Orthodox diocese of Rash was in the juris¬ 
diction of Demetrius Khomatianos, archbishop of Ohrid. This 
learned Greek prelate was politically allied with Theodore 
Angelos, Despot of Epirus, whose territory included Ohrid. 
Theodore’s ambition was to secure the Byzantine imperial crown 
for himself. He was a bitter competitor of Serbian power in the 
Balkans, and the archbishop of Ohrid was unlikely to support 
St Sava’s plan for ecclesiastical independence. It is against such 
a complicated background that one understands the meaning of 
St Sava’s master stroke: his going to Nicea and his obtaining 

®The Greek clergy, which remained in Constantinople after the capture 
of the city by the Latins in 1204, also offered to recognized the pope as their 
civil lord, while refusing him ecclesiastical allegiance. Cf. J. Meyendorff, 
The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church (SVS Press, Crestwood, NY, 
1982) p. 72, with ref. to an earlier study by P. L’Huillier, “La nature des 
relations ecclesiastiques gr6co-latines apris la prise de Constantinople par les 
Croisds,” Akten des XI, Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress 1958 (Mun- 
chen, 1960), pp. 317-8. 

3 The fact is described by St Sava’s biographer Domentian, and there is 
no reason to doubt its historicity. The contemporaries saw in it an act of 
political shrewdness, not a betrayal of ecclesial identity. 
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from emperor Theodore I Lascaris (1204-1222) and patriarch 
Manuel I Sarantenos (1215-1222), 4 the status of an indepen¬ 
dent, “autocephalous” archbishop of Serbia. 

The consecration of St Sava, which took place in 1219, 
raised a series of canonical and political problems. 

The canonical problems involved relationships of the new 
Serbian archbishopric with Constantinople (or Nicea) and with 
Ohrid. The title of “autocephalous archbishop,” received by St 
Sava, was normally used to designate a prelate, independent of 
a regional “metropolitan” and named directly by the emperor 
(or the patriarch). 5 An archbishop ranked below a metropolitan 
and had no suffragans of his own. In the late Byzantine period, 
however, the title began to be used for a greater variety of 
situations. The archbishop of Ohrid, for example, was appointed 
by the emperor, but as a successor of Bulgarian “patriarchs,” 
he had numerous suffragan-bishops, whereas the Russian “arch¬ 
bishops” of Novgorod and (later) of Rostov were themselves 
mere suffragans of the metropolitan of Kiev, with no direct 
reporting to Constantinople. The position of St Sava’s arch¬ 
bishopric was still different: he was to be totally independent 
from Constantinople to exercise jurisdiction over the “lands of 
Serbia and all lands-near-the-sea” (pomorskikh zemlja, a clear 
allusion to Latin-held Zeta), and over “metropolitans and 
bishops” of the area. The status of the Serbian Church, there¬ 
fore, was in every way similar to that of a patriarchate, or of 
our modern autocephalous churches. The only connection with 
Constantinople was the requirement to mention the patriarch in 
the eucharistic prayer (“Among the first . . .’) 6 The “auto¬ 
cephalous” status of the Serbian church was, in several senses, 
a new formula involving conflict between the patriarchate in 
Nicea and Ohrid: the new archbishopric was created by the 

4 The Serbian sources mistakenly attribute the consecration to patriarch 
Germanus II (1222-40). The probable reason for the mistake is that Ger- 
manus, in his correspondence with Serbia, and particularly with Ohrid, was 
personally involved in defending and justifying the action of his predecessor. 

5 Cf. literature on the subject in Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, e O TixXoq 
toG apxi£'rciaK6 < Ttou, Theologia 13 (Athens, 1935), pp. 289-95. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth c., there were twenty-six “autocephalous arch¬ 
bishops” within the patriarchate of Constantinople. 

6 Domentian, ed., cit., p. 119. A similar requirement existed in the case 
of the patriarchate of Trnovo. 
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authorities of Nicea, without approval of the latter. One can 
understand, therefore, the protest which Demetrius Khomatianos 
of Ohrid expressed in a letter to St Sava in 1220. 7 The weakness 
of Ohrid’s legal position, however, was that, as seen from 
Constantinople, Ohrid itself was an imperial creation. Since 
the empire never did recognize the legitimacy of tsar Samuel’s 
“patriarchate” of Ohrid, the real charter of the archbishopric 
was Basil ITs decrees of 1019, and the successor of Basil II had 
the right to amend their provisions. This point was well under¬ 
stood by all the sides in the controversy. Theodosius, biographer 
of St Sava, reports that the patriarch resisted the plan to conse¬ 
crate Sava, but that the issue was won upon the insistence of the 
emperor Theodore Lascaris. 8 On the other hand, Khomatianos’ 
protest was based on the fact that he did not recognize the legiti¬ 
macy of the emperor of Nicea: “We have no legitimate empire,” 
he wrote to St Sava, “and therefore your ordination lacks legal 
foundation.” 9 In the Byzantine understanding of the relations 
between church and empire, it was understood that the emperor 
had the right to establish boundaries of ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 
The exercise of this right was constant, as in the case of Justinian 
creating Justiniana Prima (on papal territory), of Basil II in the 
case of Ohrid, and numerous well-documented examples of em¬ 
perors establishing, then suppressing, new metropolitanates on 
Lithuanian and Polish territories at the expense of the metro¬ 
politan of Kiev. 10 Theodore Lascaris of Nicea, a self-pro¬ 
claimed successor in the Byzantine imperial line after the fall 
of Constantinople under the Latins (1204), wanted to assert 
his legitimacy, particularly in establishing the Serbian arch¬ 
bishopric. His main challenger was Theodore Angelos of Epirus, 

7 Ed. J, B, Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio solesmense parata 
VII (Rome, 1891), pp. 381-90. On this episode see G. Ostrogorsky “Pismo 
Dimitrija Khomatjana Sv. Savi,” Svetosavski Sbornik II (Belgrade, 1936), 
p. 93; the canonical debates about the meaning of autocephaly in the thir¬ 
teenth c. are well-discussed by A. Karpozilos, The Ecclesiastical Controversy 
between the Kingdom of Nicea and the Principality of Epirus (1217-1233j, 
(Thessaloniki, 1973); I. Erickson, “Autocephaly in Orthodox Canonical Litera¬ 
ture to the Thirteenth Century,” SVTQ 15 (1971), pp. 28-47. 

8 Ed. cit ., p. 183. 

*Ed. cit., p. 384. 

10 Cf. the discussion of such examples in my book, Byzantium and the 
Rise of Russia (Cambridge, 1981), pp. 86-89, 96, 160-1, etc. 
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whose imperial claims Khomatianos supported and whom he 
would soon legitimize by crowning and anointing him emperor in 
Thessalonica (between 1224 and 1227: the date is controver¬ 
sial). This action implied a challenge to the patriarch as well 
(who had crowned Lascaris in Nicea in 1208), and an affirma¬ 
tion of a quasi-patriarchal status of the archbishop of Ohrid, 
who, being originally an imperial appointee, was now claiming 
to be the source of imperial legitimacy, particularly by conse¬ 
crating holy chrism himself in order to anoint a new emperor. 
Whatever the questionable political implications of his actions, 
the strong point in Khomatianos’ argument was that, in the 
absence of unquestionable imperial power, Constantinople had 
no right to infringe upon the territorial rights of other primates. 11 

But political acumen and the future were on the side of 
Nicea and Serbia. Indeed, Nicea was in the process of winning 
recognition of its legitimacy, with the Church playing a decisive 
role in its struggle. It would have been unwise for the exiled 
Nicean patriarch to adopt towards the Slavic churches the harsh 
centralizing policy of his predecessors in the heyday of the 
Byzantine empire. Challenged by the Latins and by a Greek 
competition in Epirus, he needed to be recognized by the Slavic 
daughter-churches, and was therefore wise enough to be liberal 
towards them. Thus he won the support of the rich and growing 
kingdom of the Serbian Nemanids by establishing an indepen¬ 
dent archbishopric for St Sava, the king’s brother. In 1235, he 
also recognized the patriarchate of Trnovo, presiding over a 
wedding between heirs of Nicean and Bulgarian dynasties. Later 
in 1246, he appointed a Russian, Cyril, as metropolitan of Kiev 
and all Russia, which allowed Cyril’s sponsor, the powerful 
grand-prince Daniel of Galicia, to maintain ties with Orthodox 
Byzantium. 12 

The establishment of Serbian ecclesiastical independence de- 

11 For the interesting ecclesiological debates generated by those events, 
see the studies by Karpozilos and Erickson, quoted above, as well as J. 
Meyendorff, Byzantine Legacy, pp. 73-6. 

12 Cf. J. Meyendorff, The Rise, pp. 39-42; cf. also my paper on “Ideo¬ 
logical crises, 1071-1261,” in XV Congres des Studes byzantines . Rapports et 
co-Rapports , IV. Pensie, philosophic, histoire des idies, L Crises ideologiques 
(Athens, 1976); repr. in The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood, NY, 1982), pp. 72-77. 
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notes a subtle but significant evolution of the concept of “auto- 
cephaly.” In the past—with the sole exception of distant Georgia 
—“the autocephalous churches . . . were part of one empire and 
achieved juridical confirmation of their status by the unilateral 
decree of an emperor, or an ecumenical council. The new 
foundations [i.e., Serbia and Bulgaria] came into existence as 
parts of bilateral treaties between two civil governments. This 
reflects a tendency to regard autocephaly chiefly as the sign of 
an independent national state.” 13 This obviously served as a 
precedent for developments in the modem period, where much 
more virulent nationalistic policies—in the Balkans and else¬ 
where—have turned the struggle for national autocephalies into 
what we call today ecclesiastical “phyletism.” 14 

It would be anachronistic, however, to detect “phyletism” 
in the mentality of the thirteenth century. St Sava, in particular, 
was conscious—more than anyone else—of the need for Ortho¬ 
dox unity and canonical order. We do not hear him responding 
to the polemics begun by Khomatianos. Returning from Nicea, 
he visited not only Mt Athos again, but also Latin-held Thessa- 
lonica, where he stayed at the monastery of the Philokalos. The 
Greek metropolitan of Thessalonica, Constantine Mesopota- 
mites, was St Sava’s old and close friend, whose company and 
advice the Serbian archbishop enjoyed. Constantine had been 
expelled by the Latins in 1204, and would not return to his 
see before 1224; but a meeting between him and St Sava is 
attested by the latter’s biographers. 15 Obviously, St Sava needed 
advice, especially in his dealings with the Latin presence within 
the borders of Serbia: Latin archbishops were residing in the 
Adriatic cities of Kotor, Antibari, Dubrovnik and Ragusa (the 
latter two under Venetian suzerainty). 

13 J. Erickson, op . cit., p. 40. 

14 The term designates the trend which identifies church and nation, and 
accepts no form of ecclesiastical polity except the one based on national origin. 
“Phyletism” was condemned as a heresy by the council of Constantinople in 
1872. 

15 On Mesopotamites, see V. Laurent, “La succession 6piscopale de la 
metropole de Thessalonique dans la premiere moitte du XHIe s.,” BZ 56 
(1963), pp. 285-6, 288-92. Very much involved with the affairs of the Byzantine 
court before 1204 (cf. A. Kazhdan, Studies in Byzantine Literature of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth cc. [Cambridge, 1984] pp. 224-55). Mesopotamites was 
opposed to the claims of Theodore Angelos, and therefore was an ally of 
Serbia. 
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Returning to Serbia, St Sava established his archdiocese in 
the “great church” of Zhicha. In 1253, however, the archbishop’s 
seat was transferred to the monastery of Pech. The Serbian king¬ 
dom did not include major urban centers (the royal court itself 
travelled from place to place, in rather simple apparel), and 
new diocesan centers, organized by St Sava, were primarily 
located in monasteries, which provided the bishops with eco¬ 
nomic stability and residential facilities. 16 The archbishop’s 
concern for ecclesiastical order and organization is illustrated 
by his obtaining legal and canonical materials during his stay 
in Thessalonica (as reported by Domentian) and his translation 
of the Byzantine Nomocanon into Slavic, under the title of 
Kormchaya Kniga (“Book of the Rudder”). 

Throughout his tenure as archbishop, St Sava pursued con¬ 
tacts with all the major centers of the Orthodox world. Follow¬ 
ing the death of king Stephen (1228), his son and successor, 
Radoslav, was married to Anna, the daughter of Theodore of 
Epirus. Friendly relations were reestablished between the Ser¬ 
bian court and archbishop Demetrios Khomatianos of Ohrid, 
who even now gave advice to the Serbian king. Such contacts 
implied a reconciliation between Khomatianos and St Sava. 17 

In 1229-30, the Serbian archbishop travelled to Jerusalem 
and visited the Holy Places. It is probably then that he brought 
back to Serbia the Typikon of St Sabbas of Palestine, which was 
being gradually accepted as standard liturgical order in the 
entire Byzantine Orthodox world. St Sava also made protracted 
visits to Nicea and Mt Athos on his way home. 

In the midst of his diplomatic and pastoral activities, St 
Sava remained primarily a monk, seeking prayer and solitude. 
At least such is the interpretation given by his biographers to 
his sudden resignation from the archepiscopal throne in 1234. 
Before leaving, he took the unusual step of personally conse¬ 
crating a successor, his disciple Arsenije, 18 and left for another 

16 Cf. Sljepchevich, op. cit., p. 99; for a list of new dioceses, see also Vlasto, 
The Entry of the Slavs into Christendom (Cambridge, 1970), p. 222. 

17 This is the opinion of D. Obolensky (Six Byzantine Portraits , p. 163). 
The view according to which St Sava protested Radoslav’s contacts with 
Ohrid have no documentary basis. 

18 The appointment of successors by incumbent bishops is strictly forbidden 
by canons. Since Domentian indicates that a church council was held on the 
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visit to Jerusalem, Alexandria, Mt Sinai, and Constantinople. 
His ultimate destination, according to Domentian, was Mt 
Athos, but he made a last stop in Tmovo, 19 where he died on 
January 14, 1235. His body was brought back to Serbia and 
buried at the Monastery of Milesheva (1237). 20 Greatly vene¬ 
rated as “the teacher of the Serbs” (uchitel’ srbskyi), St Sava 
was one of the most enlightened and dynamic spiritual person¬ 
alities of the Orthodox Church in the thirteenth century. 

Greatly expanded under powerful leaders like King Stephen 
Urosh Miliutin (1282-1321), and particularly Stephen Dushan 
(1331-55), the Serbian kingdom annexed traditionally Byzan¬ 
tine territories in Macedonia and northern Greece. In fact, 
Stephen Dushan dominated the entire Balkan peninsula. It was 
inevitable that, like Symeon of Bulgaria in the tenth century, 
he would dream of taking Constantinople itself and assume the 
“Roman” imperial title. In the expectation of achieving this 
goal, he called himself—provisionally—“emperor and autocrat 
of Serbia and Romania” (1345) and raised the archbishop of 
Pech to the rank of “patriarch of the Serbs and the Greeks.” The 
important city of Skoplije, captured by Miliutin, had, more than 
the other smaller cities of the Serbian realm, the appearance of 
an imperial capital. There on April 16, 1346, Dushan was 
crowned emperor by his newly-established patriarch Ioannikije. 

The Serbian patriarchate was immediately recognized and 
supported by the patriarch of Tmovo and the archbishop of 
Ohrid (the latter was now controlled by Serbian power), as well 
as the monasteries of Mt Athos. 21 It included within its realm a 

occasion of St Sava’s resignation, one can surmise that a formal election also 
took place. 

19 St. Stanojevich expressed the hypothesis that St Sava, during his trip, 
acted as an emissary of the Bulgarian tsar John Asen, arranging for the 
recognition of the Bulgarian patriarchate by the Eastern patriarchs (“Sv. 
Sava i proglas bugarske patrjarshije,” Glasnik srpske akademie 156 (Belgrade, 
1933), pp. 171 If. 

20 In 1595, the Turkish authorities had the relics of St Sava removed 
from Milesheva and burnt. 

2l Dushan made a personal visit there following his coronation accom¬ 
panied by his wife, whom he refused to leave behind. This is the only known 
case of a woman officially stepping upon the sacred soil of the monastic 
republic (1347). 
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number of Greek dioceses, located on territories conquered by 
Dushan. 22 Under the circumstances, it is understandable that the 
establishment of such a patriarchate was challenged in Constan¬ 
tinople: in December 1349, ecumenical patriarch Callistos 
excommunicated the Serbian church. 

Fortunately, the schism would not be a lasting one. The 
political situation changed radically following the death of tsar 
Dushan (1355). The Serbian empire was split into several inde¬ 
pendent principalities, none of which could cherish further 
ambitions at the expense of Byzantium. Furthermore, the pa¬ 
triarchate of Constantinople, following the official victory of 
hesychasm and Palamite theology (1347) was led, almost ex¬ 
clusively, by former Athonite monks, disciples of St Gregory 
of Sinai and St Gregory Palamas. Spiritual, emotional and eco¬ 
nomic contacts were close between Athos and the Serbian 
church. The common ideology of the monks, who now occupied 
the highest position in the Byzantine ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
included a strong reaffirmation of patriarchal prestige and power, 
upon which the entire spiritual legacy of Constantinople could 
rely, rather than upon the power of the crumbling empire. 23 
They were concerned with having the Slavic churches acknowl¬ 
edge that prestige, but they were also aware of the fact that 
Byzantium could no longer impose anything by force. Further¬ 
more, the Turkish advance was recognized by all as a direct and 
common threat. 

Greek dioceses, over which the Serbian patriarchate had 
usurped jurisdiction in 1346, found themselves, after Dushan’s 
death, within the borders of the principality of Serres, headed 
by the despot John Ugljesha and residence of Dushan’s widow, 
Helen. Patriarch Callistos himself travelled there in 1364, but 
he died in Serbia without seeing the results of his mission. These 
took the form of a formal return of the dioceses, found on 
Ugljesha territory, to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, under patriarch Philotheos, in 1368. 

^Melnik, Philippi, Christopolis, Serres, Drama, Berroea, Larissa, Naup- 
actos, Ioannina: cf. V. Moshin, “Sv. Patriarkb Kallist i srpska tsrkva” in 
Glasnik srpskoi patriarshije , 9, 1946, p. 196. 

^Cf. my discussion of this new exaltation of the ecumenical patriarchate 
by the hesychasts in Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, pp. 112-8, 177-81; 
also The Byzantine Legacy, pp. 143-8. 
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But the reconciliation did not concern yet the patriarchate 
of Pech itself. That major problem was solved seven years later, 
following the disastrous defeat of the Serbs by the armies of 
Sultan Murad I on the river Maritsa (1371). The role of inter¬ 
mediary was played by a delegation of Slavic monks from Mt 
Athos, including the abbot of the Russian monastery, Isaiah, 
and Nicodemus, a relative of prince Lazar of Serbia. The 
presence of another former Athonite, Philotheos Kokkinos, on 
the throne of Constantinople, must have helped matters greatly. 
Receiving the monks in Constantinople, patriarch Philotheos 
sent his own plenipotentiaries to Serbia, the monks Matthew and 
Moses, who solemnly lifted the anathemas against Dushan, stand¬ 
ing at his tomb in Prizren. They also concelebrated with the 
Serbian clergy in Pech, and announced the recognition of Sava 
IV as patriarch of Serbia. 24 

The several Serbian principalities were conquered suc¬ 
cessively by the Turks. The famous battle of Kosovo Polje 
(1389), during which Sultan Murad I was killed by a Serbian 
warrior and prince Lazar was taken prisoner—to be executed 
together with other Serbian nobles by Murad’s son and successor 
Bayezid I (1389-1427)—was the last, tragically unsuccessful, 
attempt at stopping the Turkish advance. However, the Serbian 
despots Stephen Lazarevich (1389-1427) and George Brankovich 
(1427-56), being Turkish vassals, were still able to patronize 
arts and culture. Finally, in 1459, sultan Mehmed II suppressed 
the last vestiges of Serbian autonomy. The Serbian patriarchate 
of Pech survived under the Turks until 1766, when it was 
formally suppressed—as was also the autocephalous archbisho¬ 
pric of Ohrid—by ecumenical patriarch Samuel I (1763-8). 
Greek bishops were appointed to Serbian sees, until the revival 
of Serbian autocephaly and the Serbian patriarchate in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 


24 These events are described in the Life of patriarch Sava IV by a dis¬ 
ciple of archbishop Danilo II: “Arhiepiskop Danilo i drugi,” Zhivoti kralfeva 
i arhiepiskopa srpskih, ed. by Dj. Danichich (Zagreb, 1866), repr. Variorum 
(London, 1972), pp. 380-3; cf. also V. Laurent, “L’archeveque de Pech et le 
titre de patriarche apr&s Turnon de 1375,” Balcania VII, 2 (Bucharest, 1944), 
pp. 303-10. 
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Christianity In Greater Syria 
After Islam* 


John L. Boojamra 


The Arab conquest of Greater Syria (632-641), stretching 
from the Taurus Mountains in the north and west, to Meso¬ 
potamia and the Syrian desert in the east, and Lebanon, Pales¬ 
tine, and Sinai in the south and west, placed the patriarchates 
of Antioch and Jerusalem under Muslim political control. The 
loss of this territory was a sad blow to the universality of Byzan¬ 
tine Orthodoxy which now became an ethnic possession of the 
Great Church. The traditional churches of the east, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Aramaic, became marginalized in both western and 
Byzantine historiography. 1 This marginalization, however, only 
temporarily removed these patriarchates from Byzantine control; 
by the tenth century, for instance, Antioch began to adopt the 
Greek liturgical rite from Constantinople. 2 

Syrian Christianity was old and venerable, as well as com¬ 
plex and multi-faceted, having both an urban and rural element, 
linguistic and spiritual differences, a settled and nomadic tradi¬ 
tion, and Hellenic as well as Syriac/Aramaean theology and 

♦It is with deep appreciation that I acknowledge the critical assistance of 
Prof. Robert Haddad of Smith College, who read this article in a form even 
more primitive than the present and made valuable suggestions. I am, of 
course, responsible for any error in fact or conclusion. 

1 Spencer Trimmingham, Christianity Among the Arabs in pre-Islamic 
Times (New York and London, 1979), presents a tedious and detailed treat¬ 
ment of the presence of the Arabs, clearly associated with various forms of 
Christianity. See the well documented, Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs 
in the Fourth Century (Washington, D.C., 1984). Also on the racial and 
linguistic population of the Greater Syrian area, see Cyrill Charon, “L’Origine 
ethnographique des Melkites,” Echos d*orient, 11 (1908), 35-45; 82-91. 

2 Charon, “Origine,” 84. 
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spirituality. A large percentage of the population was Arab, 
assimilated into an essentially Aramaean culture, but maintain¬ 
ing their language along with its cognate Aramaic. It was the 
Christianity of Greater Syria, in all its various richness, which 
provided the intellectual life of the Byzantine Church until the 
seventh century. Byzantine Christianity, indeed, was fed by 
Latin and Greek fathers, but more so by the Syriac tradition, 
its hymnography, art, architecture, spirituality, and liturgy. 

At the time of the Arab conquest (632-641) monophysite 
Jacobites were numerically superior, but the Chalcedonians 
predominated in urban and Hellenized areas. The Nestorians 
were confined to eastern Syria and Persia. They survived vigor¬ 
ous persecution among the Persians and initiated missionary ac¬ 
tivity in central China around 638.® Jacobites, alternately ca¬ 
joled and persecuted by the Byzantines, possessed little political 
power, no tradition of political patronage, and existed as dissi¬ 
dents throughout their history. The Muslim occupiers of Greater 
Syria tended to be more sympathetic to the Monophysites and 
Nestorians because of their theology, as much as they could 
understand of it, and especially because of their hostility towards 
Byzantium. 

The hostility between Byzantium and the Chalcedonians 
of Syria, during the initial stages of the Islamic conquest, was 
rooted in Constantinople’s monothelitism and iconoclasm. This 
hostility served to distance the Chalcedonians from caliphate's 
enemy. It was this divorce between the so-called Great Church 
and the Syrian Chalcedonians which disarmed the caliphate 
and enabled the Chalcedonians to establish a non-threatening 
presence within the House of Islam. 

By the ninth century and the resolution of the Christolog- 
ical and Iconoclastic issues, the caliphate was obliged to strike 
a modus vivendi with an again powerful Byzantine neighbor 
under the Macedonian house. The caliphate had to tolerate the 
local Chalcedonians precisely because of this renewed Chalce- 
donian association with the now-Orthodox Constantinople. 4 By 

s See P. Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Movements in China (London, 1916). 

4 See Hugh Kennedy, “The Melkite Church from the Islamic Conquest 
to the Crusades: Continuity and Adaptation in Byzantine Legacy,” in the 
Seventeenth International Byzantine Congress (New Rochelle, NY, 1986), 
pp. 325-343, at 338. For an expansion of this theme, see Robert Haddad, 
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the ninth century, the Islamic shariah (holy law), formed par¬ 
tially by interaction with the indigenous Christian communities, 
had come to define the place of the infidel within Islam. 5 

Islam spread as a two-fold movement affecting the status 
of indigenous Christians; on the one hand, it was a movement of 
political hegemony, driven by the jihad, and, on the other, it 
was a movement of religious conversion. The one followed the 
other, but by no means were they simultaneous. In spite of 
popular belief, the new element in Greater Syria in the seventh 
and eighth centuries was Islam the faith and not ethnic Arabs, 
whose tribes had come to make their homes in Greater Syria. 6 
Islam, like Christianity, was a revealed religion, but had little 
parallel in organization, in scripture, structure, clergy, and, most 
important for the purpose of this paper, evangelism. 

Islam possessed no imperative, either coercive or per¬ 
suasive, for the conversion of Jews and Christians. It may have 
been the absence of a policy of conversion, as well as caliphal 
inability to administer the radically new political situation in 
which it found itself and which left much of non-Greek Syrian 
Christianity initially intact. 7 

Islam, by comparison with the intricacies of Christology 
and Triadology, commended itself to the largely nomadic and 
unsophisticated Semites of the peninsula by five rather simple 
prescriptions of faith: prayer, fasting, almsgiving, the unicity 
of the divinity, and the hadj or sacred pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Much of Islamic belief, including the characterization of the 
prophet Mohammed, was refined (dare we suggest, defined) 
in interaction with Christian polemicists during the first two 
hundred years after the prophet’s death. 

The Christians of many rural and urban areas had no 
clear idea of the nature of this new phase of the Arab invasion. 
It came to some groups and individuals much as a liberation. 
Certainly, lower-class Nestorians, Jacobites, as well as Chalce- 

“Conversion of Eastern Orthodox Christians to the Unias in the seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century,” in Michael Gervers and Ramzi Bikhazi, Indigenous 
Christian Communities in Islamic Lands: Eighth to Eighteenth Centuries 
(Toronto, 1990), 449-459, at 451. 

^Robert Haddad, “Conversion,” in Gervers, 449-460, at 451. 

GTrimmingham, chapter one. Shahid, passim . 

7N. Levtzion, “Conversion to Islam in Syria and Palestine,” in Gervers, 
289-311, at 297. 
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donians, had been overburdened with taxes and persecutions. 
Hence, the reception given to the advancing Islamic army by 
towns such as Shayzar on the Orontes, whose people, “accom¬ 
panied by players on the tambourines and singers, and bowed 
down before him, welcomed the commander.” 8 Apparently the 
incoming regime was perceived as an improvement over the old 
order. 

The population of Greater Syria and its ethnic composition 
has been a question for discussion for generations. It is relatively 
apparent that we are not speaking of a Greek Christianity in 
Greater Syria, except in urban areas and administration. This 
Greek element was to remain with the Patriarchates of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, on and off, throughout their Islamic history and 
into the present. 9 Syrian Christianity remained under the in¬ 
fluence of the Church of Constantinople; in spite of the Muslim 
invasion and the apparent liberation of the Churches of Greater 
Syria from direct political control, it was the very captivity which 
forced the Great Church to take over much of the administra¬ 
tion of the Churches of Antioch and Jerusalem, with their 
patriarchs often appointed by Constantinople and often resident 
in that city. 

The nature of the ethnography of the area bears on the 
spread of Islam and the conversion of Christians. Arabs were 
a large though unspecified percentage of the population of 
Greater Syria, 10 whose numbers are difficult to determine since 
they mixed so well with their fellow-Semite Aramaeans. Both 
Arabic and Syriac, a form of Aramaean, were Semitic cognates 
and so shared many interchangeable terms. 11 We know that the 
Islamic invaders found Arab tribes. The famous Tanukhids 
foederati of the fourth and fifth and Ghassanids of the sixth and 

8 Ahmad al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-Buldan, edited by S. Munajjid, 2 vols. 
(Cairo, 1956), v. 1, p. 459. 

9 See Robert Haddad, “Constantinople Over Antioch, 1516-1724: Pa¬ 
triarchal Politics in The Ottoman Era,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History , 41 
(1990), 217-238, at 217, who I believe overstates the independence of the 
oriental patriarchates from Constantinople which the Arab conquest brought 
about. The statement depends on the period; for instance, it holds true for 
the second part of the seventh century. 

10 See Trimmingham, passim, and Shahid, passim. 

11 Charon, “Origine, 39. Arabic, being a particularly poor tool to express 
Christian theology, was augmented by Syriac terms after the eighth century. 
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seventh centuries were Arabs and Christians. Al-Baladhuri gives 
us the account of the conquest of Qinnasrin in northwestern 
Syria during which the Muslim commander called an Arab 
Christian tribe to Islam, “and some of them converted (as- 
lama).” 12 

Greek remained the language of the urban Chalcedonian 
community of Greater Syria, although the people of this com¬ 
munity spoke Syriac, Aramaic, and Arabic depending on their 
location, origins, and tribal association. The first chronicler of 
pre-Islamic Arabs, Hisham ben Muhammad al-Kalbi (737- 
820), was both an Arab and Muslim. It was Hisham who deni¬ 
grated this pre-Islamic period of Arab history as the “days of 
ignorance” {al-Jahiliyya), and so Arab Muslim historians came 
to ignore the Arab Christian past. 13 There is no formal history 
of the Arabs before Islam outside of Greek sources. It is a happy 
reality of present scholarship that a good deal of research is 
being devoted to this elusive Arab Christian community, which 
has largely come to be ignored or subsumed under a generic 
Byzantine Christianity. 14 

The Greek-speaking population of Greater Syria was mini¬ 
mal and concentrated mainly in the urban areas. 15 It was the 
famous fourth century female pilgrim, Egeria, who complained 
of her need for translators and interpreters in the Holy Land. 16 
Popular preachers often had need of simultaneous translators 
during sermons. 17 Perhaps one of the most famous witnesses to 

12 Quoted from Al-Baladhuri, v. 1, p. 172 by Richard Bulliet, “Conversion 
Stories in Early Islam,” in Gervers, pp. 123-133, at 124; apparently, the story 
recounts, only some converted. 

13 See on al-Jahiliyya, A. A. Duri, The Rise of Historical Writing Among 
the Arabs , edited and translated by L. Conrad (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1983), 14,20. 

14 On the uniqueness of Syriac Christianity see, for instance, the excellent 
work of Susan A. Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis (Berkeley, CA, 
1990) and her earlier work with Sebastian Brock, Holy Women of the Syrian 
Orient , (Berkeley, CA, 1987). 

15 Charon, “Origine,” 82; ‘Thellenisation n’a 6t6 que superficielle.” He 
adds that hellenization was confined “surtout en soldats, en administrateurs 
et en marchands. La population dans laquelle ils se sont melanges a la 
population aram£enne n’a pfl etre que minime.” p. 89. 

16 John Wilkinson, Egeria*s Travels to the Holy Land , rev. ed. (War¬ 
minster, 1981), p. 146. 

17 John Chrysostom, “Homily on the Statues,” #19, Nicene and Post 
Nicerte Fathers, series 2, v. 9, (Grand Rapids, reprint 1978), p. 464-465. 
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the presence of large numbers of Arabs in Syria is Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus’ “History of the Monks of Syria,” which describes 
thousands (ttoXX&c; pupiccbccc;) of Ismaelites (Arabs) being 
converted at the foot of St Symeon’s column. 18 The Arab nature 
of the pre-Islamic population is highlighted by the appointment 
of mobile bishops. Contrary to the general belief of Orthodox 
canon law, bishops were often consecrated for Arab camps or 
tribes; they were known as the bishops of “the camps” or 
paremboloi, tied to no city. 19 As late as the early Islamic period 
(636), the bishop George was consecrated as Bishop of the 
Arabs of east Syria at Akoula. 20 

The discussion of population at the time of the Islamic in¬ 
vasion was confused by the fact that Christian and Byzantine 
writers, such as Anastasios of Sinai (circa 700), use “Arab” to 
mean “Muslim.” 21 Similarly, “conversion” is complicated lin¬ 
guistically since it is confused by the use of the word aslama, 
meaning both “conversion” and “surrender” (as to a military 
force). 22 

The famous visit of Caliph ‘Umar to Palestine in 638 ap¬ 
parently aimed at restricting the Muslim armies and minimizing 
the destruction, settlement, and urban dislocation. 23 Islamic 
conquests were usually accomplished by tribal nomads (e.g., 
Arabs, Berbers, and Turks), who by their nature were disrup¬ 
tive to settled urban and rural populations, but who, at the 
same time, tended to move on to greener pastures and new 
conquests. Troops either moved on or were settled, as in Egypt, 
in military camps (such as Cairo), similar to those established 
by the Romans along the European lines (e.g., Cologne and 
Nyon). Although initially in decline, urban areas survived as 
Christian enclaves for a variety of reasons, among them the 

18 I am indebted to Susan Ashbrook Harvey for bringing this reference 
to my attention; see Theodoret, “History of the Monks of Syria,” in Sources 
Chritiennes (Paris, 1979) v. 257, chapt. 26:13, p. 191. 

19 Shahid, pp. 330, 333, on the famous Bishop Moses of the late fourth 
century. See also Trimmingham, pp. 110-111, 115, where he refers to the 
“diocese of the paremboloi ” 

2°Shahid, p. 43 6n. 

21 Sidney Griffith, “Anastasios of Sinai, the Hodegos and the Muslims,” 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 32 (1987), 352. 

“Bulliet, “Stories” p. 131. 

^Levtzion, “Conversion,” 292. 
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limitation on troop settlement. It would be a mistake, however, 
to believe that this policy of non-settlement lasted much beyond 
the end of the seventh century. 

There are no records of any large scale settlements of 
Muslims or conversions of Christians in Syria and Palestine, 
similar to those which occurred in Iran, traditionally non-Arab 
and non-Christian areas before the tenth century. The Muslim 
newcomers used the Christians to administer the unfamiliar 
urban areas, hence the careers of St John Damascene, his father, 
and his grandfather as civil servants. 24 The Umayyad caliphs 
could not afford to have the administrative and mercantile struc¬ 
ture of Greater Syria wiped out in a process of conversions for 
the sake of Islam. As the caliphate became more established, 
conversions became more common. It would not have been 
threatened by conversion. 

To the point are the instructions of the caliph Othman 
(644-656) to the commander/governor of Syria, Muawiyah, to 
settle Arab nomads in locales far away from cities and villages. 25 
The coastal towns tended to have greater concentrations of 
Muslim troops as they remained under threat from Byzantine 
naval forces. Newly arrived Muslim tribes from the peninsula, 
albeit in small numbers, settled side-by-side with the already 
existing Christian groups in Syria, for instance. 

Those who stayed behind settled in existing towns, in 
small numbers, where houses were available. 26 Apparently, 
Christianity and Islam coexisted alongside each other as at 
Sergiopolis/Rusafa, where Holy Cross Cathedral functioned 
well into the 13 th century with a mosque in its courtyard! 27 
The early flight of Hellenized upper classes allowed some empty 
land and ‘Umar arranged for its distribution. When the Muslims 

Aharon, “Origine,” 85. 

25 al-Baladhuri, 178. Salibi, Syria under Islam, 634-1057 (Delmar, NY, 
1977), pp. 26-27. The imposition of the jizyah on the population of 
Beirut in 639-9, as ordered by the Quran, forced the departure of 
the Greeks and the resettlement of Muslims in their stead. See Salih ibn 
Yahya, Tarikh Bayrut, ed, Francis Hanes and Kamal Salibi (Beirut, 1965), 
pp. 8-9; Quoted in Salibi, Syria, p. 20. 

26 F. M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquest (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1981), 245. 

27 Nehemia Levtzion, ‘‘Conversion to Islam in Syria and Palestine and 
the Survival of Christian Communities,” in Gervers, pp. 289-311, at 292. 
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entered Aleppo, Damascus, and Qinnasrin (Chalice), for in¬ 
stance, they found vacant land and houses. 28 Some towns, as 
part of the treaty of surrender, had to hand over half of their 
property to the Muslim victors. 29 There was certainly some ini¬ 
tial disruption and destruction. Emigration, however, not mass¬ 
acre, was the major factor in early population shifts in Syria 
and initiated the slow process of transforming that population 
into a largely Muslim one. 

Sophronios of Jerusalem noted in his Christmas sermon 
of 637, just before the occupation of ’Umar, that the Arabs had 
left a trail of destruction—burnt towns, destroyed crops, leveled 
churches and monasteries. 30 The Chalcedonians fared worse, 
while the situation of the Jacobites improved and in the twelfth 
century the monophysite Patriarch Michael the Syrian reported 
that Muawiyah (661-681), while the military commander of 
Syria, “led many into slavery and ravaged the countryside.” 31 
Michael, reflecting the jaded view of a tired and persecuted 
people, reports from the twelfth century that the conquest of the 
sons of Ismael was just delivery from the tyranny of the Byzan¬ 
tine power. 32 

The early caliphs, who clearly wanted to minimize destruc¬ 
tion and maintain the stability of Syria, managed to maintain 
Greek-speaking officials in place. For instance, Greek remained 
the official language of the divans of the caliphate until 708, 
when the caliph Walid I (705-715) replaced it with Arabic. 33 
The Arabic language took another century to establish itself 

28 al-Baladhuri, quoted in Levtzion, 293. 

29 al-Baladhuri, 123,147,150. Al-Baladhuri, quoted in Levtzion, 292. Mich¬ 
ael Syrus, Chronique de Michel le Syrian, edited and translated by J. B. 
Chabot (Paris, 1902), v. 2, pp. 431, 441. 

30 Sophronios of Jerusalem, “Christmas Sermon,” Ecclesiastikos Faros, 
17 (1918), 369-384. 

31 See Demetrios Constantelos, “The Muslim Conquest of the Near East 
as Revealed in the Greek Sources of the Seventh and Eighth Centuries,” 
Byzantion, 42 (1972), 325-357 at 330-332. 

^Michael, v.2, p. 432-441. 

^Sebastian Brock, “Syriac Attitudes to Greek Learning,” in Nina Gar- 
soian, et al, editors, East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative 
Period (Washington, D.C., 1982), 17-34, at 22-23, 32 n. 53. The Caliphate, 
however, did not change its numbering or calculating system to the so-called 
“Indian method.” 
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within the indigenous Chalcedonian communities. 34 This shift 
to Arabic was most evident in Palestinian monasteries, which 
played host to scholar monks from all over Greater Syria, 
Georgia, Armenia, and Mesopotamia. Apparently, many Chris¬ 
tian communities remained intact, produced scholars and lead¬ 
ers, and sent monks to Palestine. It is one of the paradoxes of 
the Christian situation in Syria that the Arab ethnic element 
was one of the factors that preserved the Christianity, allowing 
its transformation into Arabophone communities. 


The Status of Christians 

Islam was both a political and a religious movement. The 
Quran obliged the Muslim ruler’s adherence to the will of God 
on earth; the extent of Islamic political hegemony was not 
necessarily the extent of Islamic religious rule. The Quran 
designated the Jews and Christians as ahl al-Kitab, the people 
of the Book. The Zoroastrians were tolerated as a separate class 
( dhimmis ) for practical reasons, being too numerous to convert 
all at once. With no state to back them, they soon disappeared. 
Within the House of Islam they were to be subject to the kharaj 
and jizyah, a land and a poll tax respectively. As Haddad has 
made clear, this Quranic definition successfully peripheralized 
the Christians of Syria, a marginal status against which they 
had to struggle well into the twentieth century when they 
became the source of pan-Arabism and pan-Arabic political 
parties. 35 

The covenant established by the prophet’s venerable com¬ 
panion ’Umar ben al-Khattab, the second caliph, enjoined his 
successor “concerning the people of the dhimmah of God and 

^Sidney Griffith* “Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries 
of Palestine in the Ninth Century,” Byzantion, 55 (1986), 120-138. 

35 Some authors treat these taxes as one and the same, while others, e.g., 
Robert Haddad, Syrian Christians in Muslim Society: An Interpretation 
(Princeton, N.J., 1970), p. 37, n. 46, n. 48, treat them as separate. See 
Georges Anawati, “Christian Communities in Egypt,” in Gervers, p. 223, and 
Salibi, Syria, p. 25: the two taxes are distinct with the addition of land-based 
tax, kharaj, falling on the agricultural estates (Quran 3:110). These rules 
did not of course, apply to mushrikun, worshippers of idols; idolatry was not 
a religion and conversion was a fair option for the pious Muslim. 
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his messenger that he fulfill their covenant. He should fight in 
their defence. Nor should they be charged beyond their capa¬ 
city.” 36 Towards the end of the Umayyad period 37 the Syrian 
Christian community suffered disabilities by the caliph ’Umar II 
(717-720), who was the first to enact discriminatory legislation 
against the dhimmis . 3S Thereby Christians were excluded from 
public office, required to wear distinctive clothing, ride without 
saddles, ring no bells, and erect no new churches. There were 
occasional violent local persecutions of Christians. While the 
rule was tolerance, the Jacobite Patriarch Michael the Syrian, 
who recorded all sorts of outbursts against the Christians dur¬ 
ing the Umayyad period, notes that abd al-Malik (685-705) 
ordered the removal of all crosses, al-Walid (705-715) ordered 
the destruction of churches, al-Yazid (720-724) ordered the 
removal of statues and icons from buildings. 39 Just as serious, an 
edict of al-Mutawakkil in 849-850, forbade the children of the 
dhimmis to attend Muslim schools or to enjoy Muslim teachers. 40 
In general, however, a tolerant Muslim control was the practice. 

Early in the twentieth century, scholars had maintained 
early and large scale conversions in the face of a vigorous and 
conversion-oriented Islam, driven by the success of the jihad 41 
Among the original inhabitants of Syria, a number of the long 
resident Arab tribal peasants appear to have accepted Islam 
relatively early, perhaps at the time of the conquest. A so-called 
age of “mass conversions” was hypothesized. Arnold based this 
on the speed and success of Islamic victories as well as the 
simplicity of their faith. Conversions were large scale and gen¬ 
eral. As the leading scholar in the area, Richard Bulliet has 
noted there are no accounts of any mass conversions, and the 
major source of a conversion motif are individual stories. 

^Quoted in Mahmoud M. Ayoub, ‘The Islamic Context of Muslim- 
Christian Relations,” in Gervers, 461-477, at 471 from Bukhari, vol. 1., p. 
185. 

37 Salibi, Syria , 23-25. 

S8 Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London, 1913, reprinted, 1935), 
82-83. 

89 Michael the Syrian, vol. 2, pp. 475, 481, 489. 

40 Tabari, Tarikh 2, Vol. 9, 172. The Muslims found it practical to extend 
dhimmis status to a third group, the Zoroastrians, and some other heathen 
communities. 

4l Amold, p. 10, pp. 70-75. 
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Bulliet, in an apparent shift from his emphasis on early con¬ 
version in large numbers, offers a paper on the conversions of 
individuals which tend to be more significant in the early period 
than the early large scale conversions posited without proof by 
Arnold. 42 For Bulliet, 43 at least early in Islam’s occupation, 
conversion was neither a social phenomenon nor a spiritual 
cause; and he demonstrates this in twelve case studies, in which 
he highlights that such individual cases are the only ones avail¬ 
able to us in the first fifty or so years. The individual conversion 
stories, however, tell us little about the formal or wholesale 
conversion process. There are no early accounts of instructions, 
preaching, or intellectual or emotional elements similar to the 
Pauline “road to Damascus” experience. 44 

The traditional view held that the conversion of Christians 
of Greater Syria to Islam occurred within a century of the con¬ 
quest to avoid the jizyah. Support for this was based on tax 
rolls for Iraq and Egypt, which concluded that most Christians 
converted between the reigns of Uthman (644-656) and Muawi- 
yah (660-680). The poll tax may have been one of the reasons 
for conversions among the poorer classes, but the studies had 
been conducted primarily outside of Greater Syria. 45 Just how 
significant these numbers were is not certain. The rate of con¬ 
version, however, increased in the later eighth century, with the 
onset of the Abbasid caliphate. The inchoate nature of Umay- 
yad Islam was more tolerant than the Abbasid Caliphate, with 
the notable exception of ’Umar II (717-720), who apparently 
felt the faith was more valuable than jizyah from the dhimmis, 
Islam itself was not structured for conversions and its early 
organization did not include “evangelists” or a process resem¬ 
bling a catechumenate or a rite resembling baptism. 46 Such 

^Richard Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period . An Essay 
in Quantitative History (Cambridge, MA. 1979), p. 34. 

^Bulliet, “Stories,” in Gervers, 122-133. 

^Richard Bulliet, “Stories,” 131. It is still too early, Bulliet maintains, 
to write a history of early conversions to Islam, p. 128. 

45 S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society : The Jewish Communities of 
the Arab World as portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza , 4 vols. 
(Berkeley, 1967-1983), vol. 2 pp. 380-81, 392-93. Daniel Dennitt, Conver¬ 
sions and the Poll Tax in Early Islam (Cambridge, 1950), passim. 

46 The literature on this is well summarized by Michael Morony, “The 
Age of Conversions: A Reassessment,” in Gervers, 135-150. 
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would certainly be necessary if conversion were the overriding 
objective it has been portrayed to be by western historians. Dur¬ 
ing the first three hundred years of Islam, there was no uniform 
rate of conversion. The overall process appears to have been 
slow and differed from place to place depending on the size of 
the indigenous Christian community. 47 Bulliet concludes with 
regard to Iraq that between 791 and 975, 68% of the conver¬ 
sion process was completed. According to Bulliet, the Abbasid 
years from 791-888 were the years when up to 34% of the 
population may have been converted to Islam in what he calls 
a “bandwagon process.” 48 Bulliet has dated the completion of 
the conversion process (with more than half the population as 
Muslim in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq) at 1010. 49 

Bulliet argues 50 that the slow pace of conversions was due to 
the fact that most of the indigenous population did not under¬ 
stand Arabic. This begs the question. There were large numbers 
of Arabophones, as Shahid and Trimmingham have shown, or 
at least Aramaeans who spoke the Arabic cognate Syriac. It 
had a very clearly defined message, the absolute unicity of the 
Divinity, the tawhid. It was more likely that early Islam did 
not have a clearly defined theology to deliver vis-a-vis the Chris¬ 
tians. The Quran itself did not reach a finalized form until the 
middle of the seventh century. It is this conjecture which de¬ 
serves more research given the evidence that Islam refined, 
defined, or developed its belief structure precisely vis-a-vis 
Christianity, in a three-fold process of assimilation, accomoda¬ 
tion, and confrontation. Islam had to assimilate new converts, 
accommodate a relatively large indigenous and intransigent 
Christian population, and confront the polemicists which that 
beseiged Church community produced. 51 

47 Bulliet, Conversion, passim . 

48 Bulliet, Conversion, 80-91. 

49 Bulliet, “Stories,” 123-125. 

50 “Stories,” 129. The appearance of Arab names in Syrian culture cannot 
be a significant indicator of conversions, given the possibility established by 
Shahid and Trimmingham, that the area was largely Arab. Whether Christian 
or Muslim, Arabs would often, as they do today, share the same given names 
either rooted in the Old Testament or the virtues of God. 

51 See Robert Haddad “Iconoclasm and Mu’tazila: the Politics of An¬ 
thropomorphism,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 27 (1982), 287-305. 
On the topic of Muhammad as a “miracle worker” and its development in 
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Since Islam had apparently no formal conversion process 
and all individual stories indicate a social element, the question 
of the interaction between conversion and acculturation must 
be raised. It is not at all clear whether acculturation (Arabiza¬ 
tion) came before or after conversion (Islamization). 52 What¬ 
ever the conclusion, there is some relationship between the two 
processes. More valuable, I believe, is the sociological approach 
of cultural and religious “plausibility.” Plausibility, albeit sim¬ 
ilar to Bulliet’s “band wagon” phenomenon, is by no means 
identical. 53 Plausibility structure makes it clear that the greater 
the number of Muslims with whom the Christians came into 
contact, the more likely they were to convert. At some point a 
“band wagon” effect took over, bringing a large number of 
“hangers on” into Islam. 54 The temptation to join a privileged 
Muslim society increased as Arabization and social mixing 
progressed. 55 A shared Arab ethnic identity, of course, increased 
the likelihood of contact. The survival of Georgia and Armenia, 
and their respective Churches may have been due to their main¬ 
tenance of a linguistic tradition, and hence a plausibility struc¬ 
ture. 56 

Another sociological factor is social inertia; people tend to 
stay with their own belief structure and their own communities 
rather than face adjustments or ostracism. The plausibility 
(viability) of any religious community or belief system, depends 
on the size, concentration, and activity of that community. 57 It 
was not by accident that areas that were heavily Christian, such 
as Qinnasrin. Lebanon and Palestine, tended to remain Chris¬ 
tian by sheer force of numbers and the plausibility structure 
created by those numbers. The Christian community continued 

confrontation with Christian controversalists, see Daniel Sahas, “The Forma¬ 
tion of Later Islamic Doctrines as a Response to Byzantine Polemics,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, 27, (1982), 307-24. The probability of mutual 
interaction is great. Islam may, in fact have developed its iconoclasm as well 
as its theory of caliphal power under Byzantine influence, rather than vice 
versa. 

52 Amold, p. 74. For Arnold, cultural assimilation occasioned conversions. 

53 Peter Berger, A Rumor of Angels (Garden City, NY, 1970), 36-37. 

^Bulliet, Conversion, 31. 

55 Levtzion, 298. 

56 Levtzion, 303. 

57 0n this see John Boojamra, Foundations for Christian Education 
(Crestwood, NY, 1989), 94-95. 
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to provide a viable structure for the Christian population to 
minimalize conversions well into the tenth century. Certainly, 
its individual spiritual tradition and the preeminence of the 
holy man in Syrian Christianity could account for a good num¬ 
ber of holders on. In addition, Islam was the kind of religion 
that people could associate themselves with, without converting 
per se; they would simply have to appear as Muslims. 58 

Tribal conversions were common and tend to demonstrate 
the rule of social plausibility. Such conversions were often 
nominal, given the social nature of tribal life and the unique 
role of the leader. 59 The tribal nature of much of Greater Syrian 
society also accounts for the slow rate of conversions. There is 
a built-in social inertia in tribal existence. Illustrative of the 
nature of the Abbasid caliphate, of tribal solidarity, and of 
group conversion is the famous case of the Caliph Al-Mehdi 
and the Tanukhid Christians in northwestern Syria. While 
Islamic literature is singularly lacking in accounts of mass 
conversions, we have the famous episode of the third Abbasid 
caliph, al-Mehdi (780). 

When the caliph al-Mehdi (775-785), 90 the third of the 
Abbasid rulers, came to Northern Syria, the native Arab tribes, 
such as the Christian Tanukhid, went out to greet him, expect¬ 
ing they would be left much as they had been under the 
Umayyads, prior to 750. In 780, the Tanukhids, horsemen, 
went out to meet al-Mehdi on his arrival in North Syria. En¬ 
raged by their boldness and their Christianity, he had their 
sayyid (leader), Layth ibn Mahatta, beheaded; the rest of the 
men quickly became Muslims. 61 

Al-Mehdi proceeded to tear down churches which had 
been built in the time of the Muslims. He focused his destructive 
intentions particularly on the Chalcedonians who were in Aleppo. 

58 Bulliet, “Stories,” 128-129. 

5fl Shahid, Byzantium , 196-197, on the role of Queen Mavia in the fourth 
century. 

60 A1-Mehdi means “the guided one,” the 12th imam whose appearance 
was to signal the universal victory of Islam; Cf. Irfan Shahid, Byzantium, 
423-432. 

6i Shahid, Byzantium, pp. 423-432, carefully describes the account and 
the Syriac, Arabic, and inscriptional sources. The author refers to the tedious 
analysis by which Shahid constructs the account from Michael the Syrian 
(died 1199) and Bar Hebraeus (died 1286). 
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The accounts, however, suggest that some of the Tanukhids 
retained their identity after the encounter, both as Tanukhids 
and as Christians. 

In spite of the hostility of al-Mehdi, Christian contro- 
versalists ( mutakallim) were still free to engage in aggressive 
attacks with Muslims. Such is the case with al-Hashimi and 
al-Kindi. Al-Kindi, a Christian, wrote an extensive response to 
al-Hashimi’s attack, apparently without fear of reprisal. The 
superiority of Christianity, he notes, has relieved him of any 
potential fear, and he rejects Hashimi’s invitation to join Islam. 
He attacks the prophet himself who, he claimed, was power- 
crazed. Al-Kindi even maintained that Mohammed’s message 
was human in origin; Islam had its origin in Christian monks 
and Jewish rabbis. Finally, Islam had succeeded not because 
of its truth, but because of the sins of the Christians. 62 It was 
this eighth century freedom to debate that laid the foundation 
for the study of the Christian Arabophone Church. 

Western Christians experienced Islam only in Spain, and 
not on as broad a frontier as the eastern Christians. Early 
western tradition held that Muslims vigorously prosecuted any 
attack with the death penalty. 68 This did not often appear in the 
east, where contacts, e.g., with Nicholas Mystikos, were often 
sympathetic. 64 

The Chalcedonian reaction to Islam was relatively positive 
theologically. The reaction of the scholarly community is another 
witness to the plausibility and viability of the Christians of 
Greater Syria. The locale of this activity was the Palestinian 
monasteries of Sts Chariton and Sabas. The monasteries of Pales¬ 
tine were thought to have been wrecked, after a misreading or 
misunderstanding of Theophanes’ Chronographia. The monks 
were thought to have been “exiled” and intellectual life brought 

62 See the analysis in W. Z. Haddad, “Continuity and Change in Religious 
Adherence,” in Gervers, 33-53. A1 Kindi rejects the common origin of Islam 
and Christianity, and defends the doctrine of the Trinity as superior to the Islamic 
doctrine and in keeping with the Old Testament (the words for God are 
often plural, such as Elohim). On a more positive note in the dialogue of the 
Catholicos Timothy with al-Mehdi, see R. Caspar, “Les versions arabes du 
dialogue entre Catholicos Timothy et le Caliphe al-Medi,” Islamochristiana, 
v. 1 (1977), 107-175. 

^Benjamin Kedar, Crusade and Mission (Princeton, 1984), 10-11. 

^Nicholas Mystikos, Epistolae ad ameram Cretae, in Migne, Patrologia 
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to an end. In the early ninth century Theophanes reports that 
many (itoXXol) monks and laypeople fled Islamic destruction 
from Palestine and Syria, and that Christian holy places were 
violated by the Muslims, including the monasteries of Sts Chari¬ 
ton and Sabas. Many writers concluded that the monasteries and 
perhaps even Christian settlements were deserted early in the 
ninth century. 95 The effect of this oversight or misinterpretation 
of one text was the erroneous conclusion that Christian litera¬ 
ture was gone from the area by the late eighth century, with 
the onset of the Abassids. The next time we hear about the 
Christians of Greater Syria in traditional Byzantine text books 
is the famous crusading reigns of Nicephoros Phocas (963- 
969) and John Tzmisces (969-976). 66 

Greater Syria and Palestine were, however, the staging area 
for this polemical interaction between Islam and Christianity, 
as well as for the production of Arabophone Christian litera¬ 
ture. Unlike the Latin west or even the Byzantine east, Islam 
was a neighbor, a constant threat which forced the Syrian Chris¬ 
tian community to refine its belief system, polemically, in Ara¬ 
bic. 67 St John of Damascus, writing in 737 from Palestine, was 
the last Greek theological writer in the area." Theodore Abu 
Qurrah, was, for Griffith, the “harbinger” of the Arabization of 
the Chalcedonian Church in Greater Syria, 99 probably the first 

Graeca, 111 , cols. 28-40. As early as 717 there was a mosque in Constantin¬ 
ople; see Louis BrShier, La civilisation byzantine (Paris, 1950), 312-313. 

65 See Sidney Griffith, “Greek Into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monas¬ 
teries of Palestine in the Ninth Century; the example of the Summa Theo- 
logiae Arabic,” Byzantion, 56 (1986), 118. Harry Turtledove, trans., The 
Chronicle of Theophanes (Philadelphia 1982), p. 178. The more accurate 
Greek text is Theophanes, Chronographia, in 2 vols. (Hildesheim, 1963), a.m. 
6305, p. 499. 

^Griffith, 119. 

67 Kedar, Crusade , 36: “the Christians under Muslim rule had no choice 
but to engage in apologetics and polemics, since their self-preservation de¬ 
pended to a considerable extent on their ability to defend their faith against 
the pressure of the Muslim surroundings.” 

68 John of Damascus, “Liber der Haeresibus” (101), in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca (Paris, 1984) 94, cols., 674-773. See Daniel Sahas, John of Damascus 
on Islam: The Heresy of the Ismaelites (Leiden, 1972). ‘The Art and Non- 
Art of Byzantine Polemics: Patterns of Refutation in Byzantine Anti-Islamic 
Literature,” in Gervers, pp. 55-71. Salibi, Syria, 26-27. 

69 Michael the Syrian in the eleventh century noted that he “was a 
sophist, and engaged in dialectics with the Pagans [muslims] and knew the 
Saracen language...vol 3, 32. 
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Christian polemicist to write in Arabic. He notes that the Mus¬ 
lims, in the late ninth and early tenth century, constantly 
taunted the Christians with the tawhid, that belief in the unicity 
of God. Events such as this forced the Christians to bring forth 
an Arabophone literature that was long over due. 70 Christian 
life in Arabic blossomed in the three hundred years from 750 
to approximately 1050, the eve of the crusader period in Syria. 71 

The agressiveness of the Abbasid Caliphate and the increase 
in the rate of conversions to Islam after 750, forced the Chal- 
cedonian Church of Greater Syria to formulate its beliefs and 
tighten its organization in the face of Islam. It had to learn 
to live with an immovable force with a developing conscious¬ 
ness of Islamic destiny and power. Christianity was tolerated 
but marginalized; and it suffered the fate of any marginal com¬ 
munity in a socially congruent society: second-class status. 


70 Theodore Abu Qurrah, in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 97, col. 1544. 
71 Griffith, “Anthony David of Baghdad,” Church History , 58, (1989), 
7-19,7; Griffith notes that the literary activity in Arabic during this period 
was from the work of Josephus Blau who studied the text for his Grammar 
of Christian Arabic (Louvain, 1966-1967). 
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The Anointing of the Sick: 
Some Pastoral Considerations 

Paul Meyendorff 


Is any one among you suffering? Let him pray. Is 
any cheerful, let him sing praise. Is any among you 
sick? Let him call for the elders of the church, and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord; and the prayer of faith will save 
the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up; 
and if he has committed sins, he will be forgiven. 
Therefore confess your sins to one another, that you 
may be healed. 

(Js 5:13-16) 

The meaning of this passage is clear: healing is part of 
the mission of the apostolic church. This fact is made evident 
in the gospels, which present Christ’s ministry as the fulfillment 
of a prophecy: “The lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them” (Mt 11:2-5; Is 35:5-6). By performing 
these signs, Jesus proclaims the coming of the Kingdom, portrays 
what the Kingdom is like, and actually initiates it. The purpose 
of these healings is not to instill awe and fear, but to recognize 
the presence of God, the inauguration of the Kingdom. Jesus 
then co mm issions his disciples to go and to do the same. They 
too must heal and preach the Kingdom. 


And he called to him the twelve, and began to send 
them out two by two, and gave them authority over 
the unclean spirits ... So they went out and preached 
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that men should repent. And they cast out many 
demons, and anointed with oil many that were sick 
and healed them. 

(Mk 6:i-ny 

A careful reading of these two passages reveals first of 
all that this ministry of healing is given to the Church precisely 
as the Church. This is why the “elders” (note the plural) are 
to be called when one of the members falls ill. It is the respon¬ 
sibility of the entire Church, the entire body, to care for its 
ailing members. When one suffers, the whole body suffers, as 
St Paul reminds us in 1 Cor 12:26. The care of the suffering 
is not, and cannot be, left to the professionals. The “elders,” 
or presbyters mentioned in James 5 are not physicians, but 
precisely the leaders, the representatives of the local, eucharis- 
tic community of Christians. Nor is this ministry only the task 
of the bishop, the one who presides over the local church. 
James stresses precisely the role of the entire community, 
which is called to rally around its ailing members to pray over 
and to anoint them. 

This communal nature of the sacrament of healing is ex¬ 
pressed through the later rule requiring that multiple presbyters 
be present to fulfill the rite. We find this in some of the earliest 
documents describing the sacrament. Thus Bishop Theodulf of 
Orleans (-j-821) describes the rite of Constantinople as he 
witnessed it late in the eighth century: three presbyters per¬ 
form the ritual, and each in turn pours oil on the sick person 
in the form of a cross—down from the head to the feet, then 
across from the right hand to the left. 2 By the eleventh century, 
the number of presbyters is fixed at seven—a figure indicating 
completeness and fulness. 8 

The description of the rite of anointing found in the 
eleventh century manuscript, Paris Coislin 213, is worth not- 

isee also Mt 10:1-15; Lk 9:1-6, 10; 10:1-20; and also Lk 10:34 (the 
good Samaritan). 

2 PL 105:221. 

sparis National Library, Ms Coislin 213 (1027 AD). The rite of 
anointing from this manuscript is reprinted in A. Dmitrievskii, Opisanie 
liturgicheskikh rukopisei, vol. 2, Euchologia (Kiev, 1901), pp. 1017-1019. 
See also Sinai gr, 973 (1153 AD), in Dmitrievskii, Opisanie , vol. 2, pp. 101-9; 
and in nearly all subsequent manuscripts. 
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ing. Not only does it require seven presbyters, but the rite 
takes place on seven consecutive days and is performed in con¬ 
nection with the eucharist. 4 

1. The proskomede, using seven prosphora. 

2. The blessing of oil, done by each priest in turn: 

-Ps 50; 

— a lamp is filled with oil; 

— the prayer of blessing (“O Lord, who in 
your mercies”); 5 

— the lamp containing the blessed oil is lit. 

3. The eucharistic liturgy, with a special prokeime- 
non, epistle, alleluia, psalm, gospel, 6 koinonikon. 

4. The anointing, after the prayer before the ambo: 

— each presbyter takes some of the oil; 

— a troparion to the unmercenary saints is 
sung; 7 

— each priest recites the prayer of anointing 
(“O holy Father, physician of our souls 
and bodies”); 8 

— each priest then anoints everyone in the 
household on the forehead, ears, chest, 
and hands; 

— as the troparion to the unmercenary saints 
is sung, the priests go through the entire 
house, anointing the doors, windows, and 
walls. 

5. Conclusion of the office: 

(in the main room) 

— additional troparia; 

4 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, vol. 2, pp. 1017-1019. 

5 For the English text of the prayer, see I. F. Hapgood, Service Book 
of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church (New York, Syrian Anti¬ 
ochian Orthodox Archdiocese 1956), pp. 340-1; for the Greek text, see 
J. Goar, Euchologion , sive Rituale graecorum , 2nd ed (Venice, 1730) 
[reprint: Graz: Akademische Druck-U. Verlagstanstalt, 1960], p. 335. 

6 The rubrics indicate that the daily gospel may be read as well as the 
gospel “of the seven priests.** 

7 Hapgood, Service Book , p. 358. 

SGoar, Euchologion , p. 338; Hapgood, Service Book , p. 345. 
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— incensation; 

— gospel of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10); 

— ektene (“augmented” litany); 

— dismissal; 

(in the church) 

-Ps 33; 

— distribution of the antidoron; 

— dismissal. 

If the house is wealthy, the text concludes, the clergy 
remain to eat. This entire rite is repeated for seven consecutive 
days, with a different priest presiding each day. During Great 
Lent, the Liturgy of the Presanctified replaces the regular 
eucharistic liturgy. 

Since this text presupposes the existence of a domestic 
church, one wonders how commonly this rite could actually 
have been celebrated in this fashion. Based on other sources, 
however, it is likely that much the same rite was celebrated in 
regular churches as well. 1 2 3 * * * * * 9 A similar, but even more complex, 
rite appears in a twelfth century manuscript, Sinai gr. 973. 10 
Here again, the rite unfolds during the course of seven con¬ 
secutive days and calls for the participation of seven presbyters, 
though it may be done with three, or even only two, if neces¬ 
sary. The rite unfolds as follows: 

1. All seven presbyters together celebrate 

— Vespers; 

— Pannychis, 11 with a special canon; 

— Matins, with a special canon. 

2. The eucharist, celebrated by each presbyter in a 
different church. 

3. Blessing of the oil of the sick: 

— all gather together in one church; 

9 See M. Arranz, Istoricheskie zametki o chinoposledovaniiakh tainstv 

(Leningrad: Leningrad Theological Academy, 1979), p. 112. 

10 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, vol. 2, pp. 101-9. 

n The pannychis was a short cathedral vigil, usually celebrated after 

vespers on the eves of feasts in the practice of the Great Church of Con¬ 

stantinople. See M. Arranz, “Les prieres presbyterales de la ‘Pannychis’ de 

l’ancien Euchologe byzantin des d6funts,” in Conferences Saint-Serge: XXlle 
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— the oil is prepared, according to a com¬ 
plex rite. Oil, wine and holy water 
(previously blessed at Epiphany) are 
mixed together; 

— synapte (Great Litany) 

— prayer (“For you are a great and mar¬ 
velous God”); 12 

— ektene (“Augmented” litany); 

— prayer (“O great and supreme God”); 13 

— each priest in turn presides over the bless¬ 
ing of the oil: 

[Priest 1] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 1; 
penitential troparia; 

— synapte (Great Litany); 

— prayer 1 (“O Lord our God, who sit 
upon the cherubim”); 14 

— he lights the lamp containing the oil. 

[Priest 2] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 2; 
penitential troparia; 

— prayer 2 (“O Lord our God, who in your 
mercies”) ; 15 

— he lights the second lamp. 

[Priest 3] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 3; 
penitential troparia; 

— prayer 3 (“Send down, O Lord, the rich¬ 
ness of your mercy”); 16 

— he lights the third lamp. 

Semaine d*Etudes Liturgiques 1974 ( — Biblotheca “Ephemerides Liturgicae” 
Subsidia 1) [Rome: Edizione liturgiche, 1975], pp. 31-82. 

12 Goar, Euchologion, pp. 337-8; Hapgood, Service Book , pp. 344-5. 

13 Goar, Euchologion , p. 339; Hapgood, Service Book , p. 347. 

14 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie , vol. 2, p. 103. This prayer is not extant in the 
present rite. 

15 Goar, Euchologion, p. 335; Hapgood, Service Book , pp. 340-1. 

16 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie , vol. 2, p. 104. This prayer is no longer extant. 
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[Priest 4] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 4; 
penitential troparia; 

— prayer 4 (“We ask you, O Lord, to grant 
your mercy”); 17 

— he lights the fourth lamp. 

[Priest 5] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 5; 
penitential troparia; 

— prayer 5 (“O God of great mercy and 
abundant in goodness”); 18 

— he lights the fifth lamp. 

[Priest 6] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 6; 
penitential troparia; 

— prayer 6 (“O Lord our God, who in your 
mercies”) ; 1# 

— he lights the sixth lamp. 

[Priest 7] 

— Trisagion prayers; Ps 50; antiphon 7; 
penitential troparia; 

— prayer 7 (“O Christ our God, who are 
good and of great mercy”); 20 

— he lights the seventh lamp. 

4. The eucbarist is concelebrated: 

— typical antiphons (Pss 102, 145, 

Beatitudes); 

— special troparia and readings; 

— special petitions during ektene (“Aug¬ 
mented” litany); 

17 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, vol. 2, p. 104; similar to prayer 2 in Goar, 
Euchologion, p. 347. 

18 Goar, Euchologion, p. 679. This prayer is no longer extant. 

19 Goar, Euchologion, p. 335; Hapgood, Service Book, pp. 340-1. 
20 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, vol. 2, p. 105. This prayer is no longer extant. 
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— at the Great Entrance, the sick lie in the 
middle of the nave. 

5. Anointing follows the Prayer before the Ambo: 

— priest 1: Ps 50, prayer 1 (“O Lord our 
God, who in your mercies”), 21 and he 
puts out the lamp; 

— priest 2: Ps 50, prayer 2 (“O holy Fa¬ 
ther, physician of our souls and bodies”), 22 
and he extinguishes his lamp; 

— priest 3: Ps 50, prayer 3 (“O almighty 
Master, O holy King”) 23 and he extin¬ 
guishes his lamp; 

— priest 4: Ps 50, prayer 4 (“O Lord 
God, Master of all”), 24 and he extin¬ 
guishes the lamp; 

— priest 5: Ps 50, prayer 5 (“O physician 
of our souls and bodies”), 25 and he ex¬ 
tinguishes his lamp; 

— priest 6: Ps 50, prayer 6 (“O our God, 
the God of salvation”), 26 and he extin¬ 
guishes his lamp; 

— priest 7: Ps 50, prayer 7 (‘‘O holy Fa¬ 
ther, physician of our souls and bod¬ 
ies”), 27 and he extinguishes his lamp; 

— Prayer of St John the Theologian (“O 
King, invisible, incomprehensible”); 28 

— troparia to Archangel Michael and to the 
unmercenary saints; 

— then each priest in turn: 

— holds the head of the sick person; 

21 Goar, Euchologion, p. 335; Hapgood, Service Book, pp. 340-1. 

22 Goar, Euchologion, p. 338; Hapgood, Service Book , p. 345. 

23 Goar, Euchologion, p. 340; Hapgood, Service Book, p. 349. This is also 
the third prayer in the contemporary rite. 

24 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, vol. 2, p. 107, No longer extant. 

2 $lbid., pp. 107-8. No longer extant. 
bid., p. 108. No longer extant. 

27 Goar, Euchologion, p. 338; Hapgood, Service Book, p. 345. 

28 Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, vol. 2, pp. 108-9. No longer extant. 
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— recites the prayer, “O holy Father, physi¬ 
cian of our souls and bodies”; 29 

— then anoints the sick person on the fore¬ 
head, nostrils, chin, neck, ears, and 
hands; 

— during the anointing, the troparion to 
the unmercenary saints is sung; 

— all the people are then anointed. 

6. Dismissal 

7. The sick are then escorted home to the antiphonal 
singing of Ps 50 with troparia, 

— at the home, the bed, the house, and the 
doors are anointed; 

— the gospel story of Zacchaeus (Lk 19: 
1-10) is read. 

The euchology concludes the description of the rite with 
instructions that the sick must prepare themselves for the sacra¬ 
ment by confessing their sins and by washing themselves. After¬ 
wards, they are not to wash for seven days, just as newly- 
baptized neophytes. 

The modern rite is but an abbreviated form of these ex¬ 
tended ceremonies. By the thirteenth century, anointing ceases 
to be celebrated in a eucharistic context, and the entire rite 
comes to be performed in one day. Gradually, elements from 
both the eucharistic liturgy and the daily office drop out, and 
the rite reaches its present form. The only reminder of its once 
extensive nature is the presence in the modern rite of seven 
scriptural units (prokeimenon, epistle, alleluia, gospel), which 
were once spread over the seven-day duration of the sacrament. 
Indeed, even the modern, abbreviated form was often con¬ 
sidered too bulky, and shortened versions were used when it 
was not possible to perform the entire rite. 30 

29 Goar, Euchologion, p. 338; Hapgood, Service Book , p. 345. 

30 A typical example of such an abbreviated rite appears in a 14-15th 
century Slavic manuscript (. Moscow Theological Academy no. 85. ft. 
242-249), described by A. Golubtsov, “Ob obriadovoi storone tainstva 
eleosviashcheniia,” Pribavleniia k izdaniiu tvorenii sviatykh ottsev 42 (1888) 
118. This rite, which requres only one priest, unfolds as follows: 

— Trisagion prayers 
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The early manuscripts reveal a tremendous variety in the 
celebration of this sacrament, and the only constant elements 
are the two central prayers: “O Lord, who in your mercies,” 31 
and “O holy Father, physician of our souls and bodies.” 32 And 
even these two prayers, which appear already in the earliest 
extant Byzantine euchology, Barberini 336 (ca 795), appear 
in several recensions. 33 

What conclusions can be drawn from the above descrip¬ 
tions of the rite of anointing? 


1) It is an ecclesial rite 

This is the most obvious and important conclusion. This 
ecclesial structure is already evident in the narrative in Js 5: 
When a person is sick, all the elders come to him. This ex¬ 
presses the reality that the whole church gathers around its 

— several penitential troparia 

— epistle (Js 5) 

— gospel (Jn 5: the healing at Bethesda) 

— prayer over the sick person (“O holy Father, physician of our souls 
and bodies” [Hapgood, Service Book , p. 345]) 

— anointing, accompanied by a prayer (“O holy King, compassionate 
and all-merciful” [Hapgood, Service Book, p. 358]) 

— ektene (“augmented” litany) 

— dismissal. 

31 Goar, Euchologion, p. 335; Hapgood, Service Book , pp. 340-1. 

32 Goar, Euchologion, p. 338; Hapgood, Service Book, p. 345. 

33 Arranz, Istoricheskie zametki, pp. 106-110. It is not the purpose of 
this article to trace the development of this rite. For details, see Arranz, 
ibid., pp. 103-124; M. Arkhangel’skii, O taine sv. eleia (St Petersburg, 1895); 
A. Golubtsov, “Ob obriadovoi storone tainstva eleosviashcheniia,” Pribavleniia 
k izdaniiu tvorenii sviatykh ottsev 42 (1888), 113-130; A Petrovskii, “K 
istorii posledovaniia tainstva eleosviashcheniia,” Khristianskoe Chtenie 83 
(July, 1903), 44-59; “Eleosviashchenie,” Russkaia Bogoslovskaia Entsiklo - 
pediia, 5, cols. 397-415; Hieromonk Benedict (Alentov), Chin tainstva 
eleosviashcheniia (Sergiev Posad, 1917; J. Dauvillier, “Extreme-onction dans 
les 6glises orientales,” Dictionnaire du droit canonique, 5 (Paris: Letouzey, 
1953), cols. 725-789; E. Melia, “The Sacrament of the Anointing of the 
Sick: Its Historical Development and Current Practice,” in Temple of the 
Holy Spirit: Sickness and Death of the Christian in the Liturgy, M. J. 
O’Connell, trans. (New York: Pueblo, pp. 127-160; in the same volume, 
see also articles by C. Andronikov, A. Kniazeff, P. Kovalevsky, G. Wagner). 
A more complete bibliography can be found in A. M. Triacca, “Per una 
rassegna $ul Sacramento dell’Unzione degli infermi,” Ephemerides liturgicae 
89 (1975), 397-467, esp. pp. 429-433. 
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sick members. In the later rite, this is expressed by the fact that 
the anointing is normally done in church, in a eucharistic con¬ 
text, and requires the presence of seven presbyters, a number 
expressing fulness. Thus the whole church participates and 
acts in this sacrament, as, indeed, in all the sacraments. 

The whole church should be involved in this rite of 
healing because the sickness of an individual, just like the sin 
of any member, affects the entire church. As we have stated 
above, the whole body suffers when one of its members falls 
ill or sins. This also helps to explain why, in the earliest texts, 
rubrics indicate that all those in attendance are to be anointed. 34 
Yet it is precisely this sense of community which is so 
often missing in our parish life. This is one symptom of the 
crisis which affects our society and our parishes: we most often 
see ourselves as individuals who come to church to satisfy our 
individual needs, and we have little contact with our neighbor 
in the next pew. Thus when a parishioner falls ill or ceases to 
come, we hardly notice. Symptomatic, too, is the fact that this 
sacrament has generally fallen into disuse, 35 or, more com¬ 
monly, has become a private ceremony, generally performed 
in the isolation of a hospital room, with only the parish priest 
and perhaps a family member in attendance. 

Yet if we are to recover any sense of community in our 
parishes, particularly with regard to the elderly and the severely 
or chronically ill, the sacrament of healing is there both as a 
means and as a model. The rite should be done in church, with 
as many parishioners there as possible. 36 The role of the 
parishioners is not merely to help with transportation, which 

^This practice of general anointing survives down to our own time 
in the Greek/Arabic churches, where it is usually performed on Wednesday 
of Holy Week, though generally in the absence of those most needful of 
this anointing, the gravely ill. 

35 There are several reasons for this: 1) since the 17th century in 
Russia, under the westernizing influence of Metropolitan Peter Moghila of 
Kiev (+1646), the sacrament has been understood as “extreme unction,” 
i.e., the sacrament of the dying; 2) the difficulty of obtaining seven presbyters, 
and the sheer length of the rite, made it cumbersome to perform, particularly 
in parish churches. 

36 0f course, if the sick cannot be moved, then the rite can be performed 
at home or in the hospital, just like baptism. If possible, however, it is 
important that members of the parish community be present even in this 
setting. 
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is of course necessary, but also to pray as the church. This is 
the meaning behind St James’ mandate that “the elders” of the 
church gather together. This is also the meaning behind the 
later requirement that seven presbyters be present. We should 
note that the rite of healing, as indeed all the sacraments of 
the Orthodox Church, gained their shape largely in the con¬ 
text of the cathedral liturgy of the Great Church, Hagia 
Sophia, in Constantinople. This church had a whole phalanx 
of clergy, including sixty or more presbyters. 37 Thus getting a 
mere seven presbyters together was not difficult. The purpose 
behind this, however, was to express the fulness of the church, 
the fact that the whole church prays over the sick. In the 
apostolic age, when local communities were generally headed 
by a bishop, the “elders” or “presbyters” were a council of 
men (and probably women as well) who assisted and advised 
the bishop. In our modem situation, therefore, they would be 
analogous to the parish council, or some representative group 
of parishioners, and not necessarily to ordained clergy. Yet in 
our times, the parish council is generally expected only to over¬ 
see the “material” operation of the church, and the “spiritual” 
ministry of liturgy and prayer is left up to the priest. Given 
the ecclesial nature of the sacrament and the responsibility of 
the entire community to care for its ailing members, it would 
certainly be appropriate for the parish council in particular, as 
well as for parishioners in general, to assume this vital task— 
to visit the sick, to pray over and to “lay hands” on them. 

2) It is a rite of incorporation 

When Christians sin, by their own choice they cut them¬ 
selves off from the life of the Church. The rites of penance 
and confession were developed by the Church to reconcile sin¬ 
ners, to incorporate them into the eucharistic community from 
which they have alienated themselves. When Christians fall 
ill, they may also be cut off from the life of the Church, if 
for no reason other than that they are no longer able fully 
to participate in its life. In the sacrament of healing, they 

37 See R. Taft, The Great Entrance (= Orient alia Christiana Analecta , 
200) (Rome: Pont, Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1978), p. 200. 
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are reintegrated into the community of the Church: the Church 
rallies round them, cares for them, prays for them, helps them 
along the path to eternal life, which is the goal of all Christians. 
In this way, the anointing of the sick is closely related to 
penance and confession, and in fact the Orthodox Church gen¬ 
erally requires that the sick offer their confession before the 
anointing. 38 Nor is it accidental that the rite was originally per¬ 
formed in the context of a eucharistic celebration, which is the 
fullest expression of the Church as community, as body. 

Sick persons are in need of integration, because sickness, 
just like sin, leads to alienation. 89 

First, illness leads to alienation from the self, stemming 
from the disruption of one’s physical and emotional integrity. 
The ailing body comes to the forefront of consciousness. Rather 
than being subject to the self, the body is enslaved by an alien, 
pathological force. The body becomes the controlling factor. 
This results in a disruption of emotional harmony, to anxiety 
about the future, anxiety about those to whom the sick person 
is responsible. 40 

Second, illness leads to alienation from others. There is 
the physical segregation from human society, whether one is 
home in bed or in an institution. Even in the company of others, 
the sick person feels isolated and alone. “The sheer physical 
and emotional energy required for survival and adaptation to 
illness may leave him with few resources with which to relate 
to them.” 41 The sick person feels that he has little in common 
with healthy people, no common sphere of existence. The ill¬ 
ness also brings a shift in roles: whatever his social status and 
function before, the sick person now becomes totally dependent 
on others. Particularly in the case of prolonged illness, the 
patient can regress emotionally—“by refusing to make decisions, 

38 This may be one reason why, in some Orthodox traditions, the anoint¬ 
ing of the sick has in actual practice come to replace the sacrament of 
confession. 

summarize here the excellent article on this subject by M. J. Glen, 
“Sickness and Symbol: The Promise of the Future,” Worship 54 (1980), 
397-411. 

40 Ibid., pp. 398-9. 

41 Ibid., p. 399. 
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by demanding care and seeking security in materialistic or 
paternalistic attention from the deliverers of care .” 42 

The sick person is often reduced to the status of a de¬ 
pendent child. He begins to doubt that he can contribute to 
the lives of others, particularly to those to whom he was close 
before. This often leads to guilt, because in our society produc¬ 
tivity has become the measure of worth. There may also be 
guilt because he may question the extent to which he has caused 
his disease (particularly in the case of illness such as heart 
disease, cancer, or AIDS ). 43 

The sick person is depersonalized: 

He does in fact experience himself as an object on mul¬ 
tiple levels: on the personal level, he becomes the 
object rather than the subject of his body; on the 
community level, he becomes the object of care and 
concern; and in the health care setting, he becomes 
the object of diagnosis and treatment . 44 

He is treated as a mechanism which is broken down and 
needs repair (or is beyond repair). In modern medicine, the 
“quality of life” is often not an issue—machines can keep a 
heart beating virtually for ever. Indeed, medical advances have 
made longevity the norm in industrialized societies, but with 
little thought about the spiritual implications. Modern medicine 
treats only the body, and only in the last few years have med¬ 
ical professionals become aware of the spiritual dimensions of 
both health and sickness. This is something the Church has 
known for a long time . 45 Indeed, the first hospitals were founded 
in the fourth century by Eastern Christian bishops and monks ! 46 
And the Church continued to be the chief sponsor of hospitals 

&lbid., p. 400. 

«/«<*., pp. 400-1. 

**lbid„ p. 401. 

45 See, for example, the recent study by S. Harakas, Health and Medicine 
in the Eastern Orthodox Tradition (New York: Crossroad, 1990). 

46 D. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1968); T. Miller, The Birth of the 
Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1985). 
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in subsequent centuries, in some cases down to our own day . 47 

Given the present state of medical care, however, it is 
hardly surprising that alienation from God often results. The 
sick person is often unable to come to church. He may even 
blame God for his illness. The very meaning of his life is lost, 
and this often leads to spiritual collapse . 48 Often for the first 
time, he may become aware of his own mortality . 49 

The anointing of the sick, performed in church (when 
possible) and by the Church (with the participation of its mem¬ 
bers fully expressing the presence of the Church), aims precisely 
at reintegrating the person into the community (the Church), 
with the people and with Christ. This is one reason why the 
rite is so long—at one time taking up an entire week, now a 
few hours. The reality of this communal expression of love can 
often seem empty if it is reduced to a fifteen-minute visit by 
the priest alone. The rite breaks through the isolation, for 
Christ and the Church stand with the sick person in this critical 
juncture of life—one which every person must one day face. 
The rite reestablishes a future, for in Christ there is no death. 
Death is no longer a prison, but the threshold to new life. 
The sacrament reconciles him and removes his guilt. 

Healing is a sacrament because its purpose or end is 
not health as such, but the entrance of man into the 
life of the Kingdom, into the “joy and peace” of the 
Holy Spirit. In Christ everything in this world, and 
this means health and disease, joy and suffering, has 
become an ascension to, and entrance into this new 
life, its expectation and anticipation . 50 

The anointing restores purpose to life. The suffering is 
joined to the Cross. The suffering becomes a martyria, which 
is a contribution to the life of the community, for the way in 

47 As of the writing of this article, the St Joseph Hospital in Beirut, 
Lebanon, run by the Orthodox Church of Lebanon, is the only hospital 
remaining open in this war-torn city. 

48 M. J. Glen, “Sickness and Symbol,” pp. 401-3. 

49 For a dramatic account of this process of alienation resulting from 
illness, see the short novel by Leo Tolstoy, The Death of Ivan Il'ich. 

50 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World: Sacraments and 
Orthodoxy (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1973), pp. 102-3. 
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which we suffer and die says more about faith than any other 
words or deeds. The anointing once more identifies the suffer¬ 
ing individual with Christ as king, priest, and prophet, just as 
does the anointing we received at baptism. This is the ultimate 
healing at which the sacrament aims. If physical healing is 
given, and indeed it is prayed for, it is, of course, accepted with 
gratitude. But this is not the primary goal: all those who are 
healed will ultimately die, just as those whom Jesus healed 
or even raised from the dead also died. The goal of healing 
is the restoration of fallen, sickly, and mortal humanity into 
communion with Christ and with the Church, which is 
the Kingdom. 
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The Inner Way: The Historical Tradition 
Of Spiritual Direction* 


Joseph J. Allen 

.. We set out firmly to 
tread the inner way.” 

— Abba Macarios of Optino 


I 

Eldership: Distinctions and Connections 

We can be led into our historical study of the inner way 
by Ivan Kontzevich, a spiritual son of the Elder Nectary of 
the famous Optino Monastery. 

Kontzevich asserts that spiritual direction in its nascent 
form, “Eldership,” can be traced back to the Apostolic Age 
itself . 1 It is not that he disagrees with most of the other his¬ 
torical literature on spiritual direction; most agree that, despite 
its complex history, Christian Eldership appears firmly in place 
by the fourth century. This is the age when monasticism began 
to flourish in the Near East . 2 

*This article represents a portion of a new book entitled The Inner Way: 
Eastern Christian Spiritual Direction, soon to be published by St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press. The book is a study in the ministry of spiritual direction 
by Father Joseph. Complete bibliographical information can be found there. 

*Ivan Kontzevich. “Eldership” in Epiphany Journal San Francisco, Sum¬ 
mer, 1989, pp. 35-44. 

2 Kenneth Leech, in his summarization of this literature says: “The first 
sign of spiritual direction within the Christian Tradition on any sizeable 
scale can be seen in the Desert Fathers of Egypt, Syria and Palestine in 
the fourth and fifth centuries.” In “Spiritual Direction in the Christian 
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Rather, Kontzevich finds that it is the “prophetic ministry,” 
already arising in the second century, which holds the real key 
to understanding the flowering of spiritual direction two cen¬ 
turies later. He sees this “linkage” because the prophetic min¬ 
istry, like Eldership, requires that one who practices it be in 
a constant search for the “sanctity of life.” In making this point, 
he uses the Didache, one of the earliest Christian documents. 

Sanctity of life, indeed, was required of the prophet 
from the first period of Christianity: “He must have 
the manner of the Lord. From his manner may be 
distinguished the false prophet and the (true) 
phophet,” says one of the oldest works of Christian 
literature, the Didache (the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles)? 

In making this connection between the fourth century 
Eldership and the earlier second century prophetic ministry, 
Kontzevich is enthusiastically indebted to Professor K. Popov, 
who in 1884 completed a special study on the Didache and 
thereby provided Kontzevich with an understanding of these 
earliest roots of spiritual direction. 4 Indeed, if one follows this 
trace as does Kontzevich, one can return to the Apostle Paul 
himself, who lists the “prophetic ministry” immediately after 

Tradition,” in Soul Friend (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1977), p. 41. 
Also see Brock, Sebastian, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual 
Life (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Pub., 1987), especially the opening section on 
“Oriental Christianity, where Monasticism began to flourish in the third 
stream of Christian tradition,” i.e., the Syriac tradition, along with the Greek 
and Latin. Also see D. Chitty, Barsanuphius and John, Questions and Answers 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot et tie Editeurs, 1966), in which Chitty uses four 
distinct groups of manuscripts from Mount Athos, “Coislinianus,” “Vato- 
pedi,” “Nikodemus,” and “Sinaiticus,” in order to expose early “letter writ¬ 
ing” as a form of spiritual direction by “Two Spiritual old men living in 
quiet in a coenobium in the region of Gaza,” i.e., Palestine. Also Pachomian 
Koinonia, translated by the Monk, Armand Veilleux, emphasizes the Coptic 
texts of Pachomius, Theodore and Harsiesios, that indicate the flourishing 
of monastic life in Egypt. Helen Waddell’s Desert Fathers, traces these roots 
to the life of Antony The Great (Vita Antonii ), written by St Athanasius, 
Archbishop of Alexandria. These texts, though written after the fourth 
century, bear witness to the character of early monasticism in the Near East 
in that age. 

3 Kontzevich, p. 35. 

4 Kontzevich, p. 44. 
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that of the apostles (Eph 4:11 and I Cor 12:28). However, 
what Kontzevich finds important here is that St Paul, in de¬ 
scribing those characteristics of the prophet (i.e., within his 
three categories of ministry, “apostles, prophets, teachers”), is 
at one and the same time describing the very characteristics of 
the spiritual direction practiced by the Elder. These common 
characteristics are edification, exhortation and comfort (I Cor 
14:3); both ministries are inclusive of these three. 

Kontzevich, then, leads to our very own point: these same 
three characteristics of spiritual direction, which link the pro¬ 
phetic ministry and Eldership, must find constant renewal in 
contemporary ministry of spiritual direction. It is these charac¬ 
teristics, ab initio labelled by the Great Apostle, which make 
their claim upon us, and not the specific form of the Elder 
(nor, for that matter, any specific “form”). Indeed, these charac¬ 
teristics belong to the SiocKovicc of the Church in every age. 
Although they reach their finest expression in the specific 
“science and art” of the Elder, the Church must nevertheless 
find the way for such characteristics to be emphasized ever 
again in her practice of spiritual direction. 

Seeing this same “linkage” as our own point of departure, 
we, like Kontzevich, are seeking to uncover in this historical 
survey those central aspects of spiritual direction that were 
practiced by the Elder, namely, edification, exhortation and 
comfort. 

We gain immensely in understanding the contemporary 
task of spiritual direction by investigating that history in which 
the Elder practiced this very rich ministry. 

Kenneth Leech, in his now famous work Soul Friend, re¬ 
views the history of spiritual direction, both Eastern and West¬ 
ern. He includes some of the ancient non-Christian traditions, 
e.g., the didaskalos (teacher) and the iatros tes psyches (phy¬ 
sician of souls) of the ancient Greek philosophers, the shaman 
and witch doctors of primitive cultures, the guru of Hinduism, 
the rabbi in the Jewish tradition, etc. 5 In fact, in noting the 
scope of his work, the British Expository Times reviewed the 
study with these words: “This superbly unitive study, which is 
sympathetic to all traditions, aware of psychology without mak- 

*Cf. Kenneth Leech, Soul Friend. 
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ing theology its slave, strikes a proper balance between the 
mystical and prophetic, and above all, is radiant with the gentle¬ 
ness of Christ.” 8 

As Leech endeavors to present his historical study of spi¬ 
ritual direction, he uses Max Thurian’s definition as a useful 
starting point: “spiritual direction, or the cure of souls, is a 
seeking after the leading of the Holy Spirit in a given psycho¬ 
logical and spiritual situation.” 7 His point is that stress must 
be laid upon the word “seeking.” As we investigate this his¬ 
tory, however, we discover that the seeking was a mutual seek¬ 
ing, embarked upon by the director and directee alike. “They 
are both parts of a spiritual direction, a current of spirituality, 
a divine-human process of relationship.” 8 

But there are some important historical distinctions to be 
noted in this “mutual seeking.” 

Although after the fourth century the practice of spiritual 
direction eventually emerged in the East as a function of both 
the clergy and the laity, it was rather the lay monastics who 
predominantly held this position of “Geron” or “Abba” (later 
called “Starets” in Slavonic. At certain times in the history 
of the Elder within the Eastern Church, these lay monks heard 
confessions and even granted absolution. “Private confessions 
developed in the East largely from monastic practice, and 
spread through the activity of the monk rather than priest.” 9 
In fact, this issue develops later into a dispute between the 
East and the West. Unlike the West, what was required for 
spiritual direction in the East during these earlier ages was not 
priestly orders as such, but rather that the director “be specially 
qualified by spiritual gifts.” 10 Indeed, the expression pater 
pneumatikos, spiritual father, comes out of Eastern Christianity. 11 

This practice of locating a director for one’s soul outside 
of the clergy continued as an option for centuries in the Eastern 
Church. Even though the question as to who should be the 

®Ibid., Leech. 

7 Ibid„ Leech, p. 34. 

s Loc. cit. 

9 John McNeill. A History of the Cure of Souls (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1951), p. 307. 

10 ibid. 

u Ibid. Leech also says, “By the fourth century, the term pneumatikos 
pater was well established in patristic writing.” Soul Friend, p. 41. 
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spiritual director passes through a turbulent history—e.g., be¬ 
tween the hierarchy and the monastics—nevertheless the monks 
continue to be the most influential in this practice. 12 It should 
also be said immediately, however, that despite certain ex¬ 
ceptional times in history, spiritual direction was still predom¬ 
inantly practiced in a distinct ecclesial context. 

Indeed, spiritual direction was such a special ministry in 
the Eastern Church that, even when the monastic spiritual 
directors referred the directee to the clergy for sacramental 
absolution, these same monks never assumed this clerical 
privilege to be “automatic.” In fact at particular times it was 
necessary that any father confessor, clergy or monastic, be 
granted this right by the Bishop. For example, the Syntagma, 
a seventh century compilation of rules for guidance and con¬ 
fession, indicates that the priest is not by ordination empowered 
to remit sins, but must be specially delegated to this office by 
a Bishop. 13 However, it is John the Faster of Constantinople 

12 Various studies in investigating this history, point to a seemingly 
radical view taken by the great 11th century mystic, Symeon The New 
Theologian. St Symeon claims that first the bishops, then the priests, 
lost their power and privilege to “bind and loose” (Absolution) and thus 
the monks (“the elected people of God”) received this right also. “It was 
not taken away from bishops and priests, but rather they deprived them¬ 
selves of it” (cf. Joost Van Rossum’s “Priesthood and Confession in St 
Symeon The New Theologian,” in St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly, 
Vol. 20, No. 4, 1976), pp. 220-228. Our purpose is not to study the “charis¬ 
matic and personal” theology of St Symeon per se, but merely to point to 
his approach as one which advocated that lay monks could also grant 
absolution. Thus John Meyendorff writes: “Symeon also fought for the 
right of non-ordained monks to exercise spiritual direction and to hear 
confession ” (in The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church . Crestwood, 
NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1982), p, 212. In general, for our present 
purposes, St Symeon does not seem to distinguish clearly between sacra¬ 
mental and non-sacramental Confession, or as Joost Van Rossum writes: 
“Thus he does not distinguish clearly between spiritual counsel or ‘healing,’ 
and the sacramental act of binding and loosing.” This same writer, although 
proposing that Symeon had neither “revolutionary and sectarian” tendencies, 
nor a desire to form an “ideal church of mystics,” wrote anti-hierarchical 
texts such as a prophetic warning against a low moral level of clergy 
(“worldliness and secularization”) which existed in his day. But it does seem 
clear that in his more charismatic approach, the structure of a sound 
ecclesiology could be endangered. For some information on this question, 
see Archbishop Basil Krivocheine’s St Symeon The New Theologian (Crest- 
wood, NY: SVS Press, 1986), Chapter VI, and John Meyendorffs Byzantine 
Theology (New York: Fordham University Press, 1976), Chapter 5. 

ls The Syntagma , cited in McNeill, p. 307. 
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who demonstrates that distinction with most clarity: “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ has given the prophets, apostles, bishops and priests 
to teach spiritual doctrine, and monks to receive the confessions 
of sinners.” 14 

This distinction became so clear that by the time of the 
Iconoclastic controversy, the hearing of confession in the East 
became almost the exclusive function of the monks. In fact, 
by the time of the Fourth Crusade, complaints were heard by 
“astonished” Western Christians, which indicates that the monks 
of the East indeed had such power over the spiritual life of 
the people. 15 But this development also had some very practical 
causes: it appears that the clergy, i.e., bishops and presbyters, 
were sometimes simply too busy with public ministries, and 
thus they handed over the time-consuming task of spiritual di¬ 
rection to the monks. 16 

John McNeill, however, points to a “shift” which even¬ 
tually—although never totally—takes place in the East. After 
making the point that the pneumatikoi in the Eastern Church 
were at first monastics, McNeill also claims that by the thir¬ 
teenth century there were some who advocated that this author¬ 
ity should be given solely to the clergy. Furthermore, it is definite 
that by the nineteenth century, certain Greek theologians 
“would indicate that this emphasis has triumphed.” 17 (A more 
detailed view of this development will follow.) 

Even though the “sacramental” emphasis—often known 
today as sacramental Confession and Absolution—basically re¬ 
mained the proper domain of the clergy, “the pneumatikoi, 
those of marked spiritual attainment, became and continues to 
be, a permanent and highly important element in Eastern 
Christianity, especially in Russian piety through the modern 
era.” 18 

It is clear, then, that from the fourth century, when we 
see the flowering of this “science and art” of spiritual direction, 
its main practitioners in the Eastern Church were the monas¬ 
tics. This is true even though the sacramental rite of Confession 

14 Migne, P.G. LXXXVm, 1920. 

15 McNeill, p. 308. 

16 Migne, P.G. C, 1065 ff. 

^McNeill, p. 308. 

^McNeill, p. 309. 
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and Absolution was properly retained by the clergy. However, 
it is also clear that from this time on in the East (even though 
the characteristics of spiritual direction are eventually absorbed 
into the sacramental Confession and Absolution), these two, 
spiritual direction and sacramental Absolution (or Confession), 
appear as two different phases of the same healing and recon¬ 
ciliation process. Obviously this tells us that there was, at once, 
a distinction and a connection between these two forms of 
ministry; each was tied to the other through the one ministry 
of the ekklesia. 

This two-phase understanding of healing is a crucial dimen¬ 
sion of our call for a reawakening of spiritual direction; we 
will continue to refer to it. But we do learn it best as we study— 
honestly and with an open heart—the history of the inner way. 

How is this healing actually realized? If we are fully to 
understand this process of healing and reconciliation, it is nec¬ 
essary to gain insight into those forms, sacramental and non- 
sacramental, through which it can occur. It is to this that we 
now turn. 


n 

The Work and the Fruit: Non-Sacramental 
and Sacramental 

The historical tradition of the Elder points us to the need 
to clearly understand the relationship between spiritual direc¬ 
tion and sacramental Confession and Absolution; the inner way 
to healing requires both. If spiritual direction is to be reawakened 
today, this understanding has critical consequences for our 
current practice. 

What exactly is the relationship between the non-sacra- 
mental phase and the sacramental phase of healing, between 
spiritual direction and sacramental Confession and Absolution? 

To understand this relationship, we must first understand 
the true meaning of repentance (^erdvoia). Kallistos Ware 
explains it most clearly: 

But what in fact is meant by repentance? It is nor¬ 
mally regarded as sorrow for sin, a feeling of guilt. 
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a sense of grief... at the wounds we have inflicted 
on others and ourselves. Yet such a view is incom¬ 
plete ... this is not the whole of it, nor even the 
most important part. We come closer to the heart 
of the matter if we reflect on the literal sense of the 
Greek term for repentance, metanoia. This means 
“change of mind”: not just regret for the past, but a 
fundamental transformation of our outlook, a new 
way of looking at ourselves, at others and at God. 

In the words of The Shepherd of Hermes, it is “a 
great understanding.” 19 

With this definition, Ware is reminding us of what we 
must hear in terms of spiritual direction: repentance ( meta¬ 
noia ) includes, but is not limited to, “sorrow for sin” and a 
“sense of grief.” We can best grasp the more global use of the 
term if we remember that, as it is used in the Eastern Chris¬ 
tian tradition, this radical “change of mind” means far more— 
is far deeper—than a change at a cognitive or intellectual level. 
Rather, it means a change of one’s whole being, of one’s in¬ 
terior perspective, or simply a change of understanding. It is 
therefore much more akin to what is meant when one speaks 
of the “transformation of life,” e.g., reflected in the phrase 
“a change of heart.” 

The implication of this metanoia for our present study 
is that here an ‘interior dynamic” is operative; there is a change 
from something, to something. The Elder’s aim was precisely 
to set in motion this interior dynamic. Indeed, it is in this 
“to something” of metanoia where we find the positive, hope¬ 
ful and healing dimension, since this takes us beyond sorrow 
and grief. This can be said, although such sorrow and grief 
are prerequisites to the change. It is in this sense that the 
“change of mind” leads to what Kallistos Ware describes as 
finding “a new way of looking at oneself, others and God.” 
This is also what the Shepherd of Hermes claims is a “great 
understanding,” realized as “the fundamental transformation of 
one’s outlook.” 

19 Kallistos Ware. “The Orthodox Experience of Repentance,” Sobornost, 
Vol. 1, No. 2 (1980), p. 19. 
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Hence true repentance as this radical “change of mind” 
represents a change from what was—and here is included sor¬ 
row for sin and a sense of grief—to what one can become. This 
“interior dynamic,” wherein such transformation can occur, is 
the true hope of spiritual direction. The Iatros Pneumatikos 
(the Spiritual Physician), used this more comprehensive un¬ 
derstanding in his attempt, by God’s grace, to allow healing 
to occur. 

All this is best illustrated when we look carefully at the 
literature which speaks of the history of the Elder. But more 
important for our present concern, it is just a view of repentance 
which binds together the work done in spiritual direction, and 
the fruit which one reaps, i.e., the re-entrance into the Body 
of Christ through sacramental Confession. The latter is precisely 
the fruit of the former. 

It must also be said that the historical distinction between 
the “work” and the “fruit” is very clear, though contemporary 
practice may be at variance with this history. In the Eastern 
Christian tradition today, it is usual for spiritual direction—or 
rather, whatever trace of it can be realized—to occur immediately 
within the sacrament of Confession and Absolution. However, 
“the ministry of elder ( starets ) is not identical with that of 
the confessor.” 20 This is an important distinction, if only in 
terms of function: spiritual direction, within this broader mean¬ 
ing of repentance, functions as a form of “guidance” which 
does not ideally belong to the sacramental aspect of Confes¬ 
sion. Rather it functions best within the many occasions of 
engagement, dialogue and exploration between the spiritual 
director and the directee. Although such direction probably 
always did play some part in the sacramental phase of heal¬ 
ing, the question remains: is this the ideal setting? Or said in 
another way, can the fruit be received without the work first 
being done? 

The starets gives advice, not only at Confession, but 
on many other occasions; indeed, while the confessor 
must always be a priest (clergy), the starets may be 

20 Kallistos Ware. “The Spiritual Father in Orthodox Christianity,” Cross 
Currents. Summer /Fall (1974), p. 297. 
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a monk, not in holy orders, or a nun, a layman or 
laywoman. 21 

The important point for our study, however, is that even 
if one’s director and confessor were the same (in which case 
it would require a clergyman), this history tells us that Elder¬ 
ship is not a hierarchical rank or office in the Church: 

It is a special special kind of sanctity, and therefore 
may inhere in anyone. A monk without rank, but also 
a bishop ... a priest.... Finally, Eldership can also 
be taken on by a woman, as for example, the Blessed 
Paraskeva Ivanova, a fool-for-Christ of the Dweyeno 
Convent, without whose advice nothing was ever un¬ 
dertaken in that monastic community. 22 

It was clear then, that spiritual direction as the “work” of 
repentance was not based upon the institutional expression of 
the Church, but the charismatic and prophetic expression. In 
turn, this expression is best known through the Elder: “He 
is the expression of the Church as ‘event’ or ‘happening,’ rather 
than the Church as institution.” 23 Of course, these two, namely, 
the institutional and charismatic (prophetic), should never be 
placed opposed to one another. They explain each other and 
grow out of each other within the one healing ministry of the 
ekklesia. However, this tradition does indicate that “the ministry 
of the elder is deeper” than that usually practiced in the sacra¬ 
ment of Confession, “because only a very few confessor priests 
would claim to speak with the former’s insight and authority.” 24 

Understanding repentance in this more inclusive sense, 
we see that the spiritual direction which was practiced—and 
should be still practiced today—occurred when there was a 
proper “disclosure of thought.” These “thoughts” ( logismoi ), 
however, were not considered mere “mental thoughts.” Rather 
they were “images, sensible phantasms which, when dwelt upon, 

p. 297. 

22 Kontzevich, p. 40. 

^Kallistos Ware, p. 297. 

2 *lbid. 
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make one draw toward that object existing outside the 
individual.” 25 

In the “work” of repentance, properly done in spiritual 
direction, such disclosure was necessary in order to combat 
the multitude of thoughts which could inhabit a person’s life. 
Indeed it is precisely in this work of spiritual direction that 
one can best combat such “provocations” (irpoafJoAr)) which 
come from the outside. It was believed that just such impul¬ 
sive phenomena could well have held the directee in a certain 
state of “pre-conditioning,” or “prepossession.” This was known 
as prolypsis, i.e., a force of habit that constantly resides in 
one’s memory, and seeks to interpret whatever else would arise 
in the person’s life. This force of habit, this impulsive behavior, 
could easily become the reference point by which the person 
would judge everything else. Such “prepossession,” then, may 
appear as continual phantasies and fixations of all sorts which, 
pervasive as they are, begin to shape the person’s entire per¬ 
ception and thus their behavior. When such distortions of re¬ 
ality occurred—and it could happen to any person to one degree 
or another—the person could easily be led to what is known 
as TT/Vavr] (“delusion” or “illusion”). Of this the Elder was 
keenly aware. But the truth is that this intensive and time- 
consuming “work” belonged more to spiritual direction than to 
the sacramental Confession and Absolution. 

It is important at this point to see the implications of these 
phenomena as part of the work done in spiritual direction. 
Andre Louf, in his book Abba: Guides to Wholeness and 
Healing, makes this point: 

One of the aims of the unveiling of thoughts ( lo- 
gismoi ) is the bringing to the surface of tendencies 
lurking deep in the heart where they cause havoc 
because they are not shared with anybody. Brought 
to light they often vanish. This is, therefore, not a 
confession of faults which might have been com¬ 
mitted. It is no use to ask about a known weak¬ 
ness: Does he who knows he is losing his soul need 

25 George Maloney. “The Elder of the Christian East as Spiritual Healer,” 
in Studies in Formative Spirituality (Pittsburgh, 1982), p. 83. 
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to inquire? Hidden thoughts (TipoapoXf)) are to be 
questioned, and it is the Elder’s task to “test” them. 

As for visible flaws, there is no need to inquire, but 
simply to remove them right away. 26 

Such disclosure of thoughts in spiritual direction, then, 
tells us that true metanoia includes more than a confession of 
sins. It also speaks of “those ideas and impulses which may 
seem innocent to him, but in which the spiritual father may 
discern secret dangers and significant signs.” 27 For our purposes 
this is also important because, although both phases are aimed 
at healing and reconciliation, Confession is basically retrospec¬ 
tive, i.e., it deals with sins which have already occurred, while 
spiritual direction is basically preventative and teleological, i.e., 
aimed at future spiritual development. In the self-disclosure 
which occurs when such logismoi are brought to light, the aim 
is to keep these phenomena from leading the person into sin. 
In this first phase of healing, then, “the purpose of this self¬ 
disclosure is not juridical, to secure absolution from guilt, but 
self-knowledge, that each may see himself as he truly is.” 2S In 
turn, it is in the second phase, sacramental Confession, where 
the “absolution from guilt” is granted as the fruit. 

In this more global understanding of repentance, we most 
clearly begin to see its positive, healing side. This is the reason 
that spiritual direction is constantly being tied to “medical” 
language, to the ‘physician,” to the “healing.” Making this 
exact parallel, St Basil The Great writes that such work of 
repentance is not unlike the exposition of bodily injuries. In his 
Shorter Rules, he draws an analogy when he claims that just 
as diseases and injuries of the body must be revealed to those 
who have the ability and experience to cure them, so such 
exposition of sins should be made to those who have the power 
to heal (Answer 229 ): 29 

Like Basil, St Gregory of Nyssa describes the type of 
“medical science” that the spiritual director needs to use in 
the “treatment” of the souls of those who come to him. “Reveal 

26 Andre Louf. Abba (Michigan Cistercian Publications, 1982), p. 38. 

27 Kallistos Ware, The Spiritual Father, p. 302. 

28 Evergentinos, Synagoge, I, 20 (Athens: Mattharon, 1975), pp. 168-169. 

29 Repentance (Athens: Zoe Press, 1970), p. 79. 
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courageously even the greatest of your secrets, disclose to him 
the mysteries of your soul, as the patient uncovers his wounds 
to the physician, and you will obtain cure.” 80 

This interpretation of “repentance,” as a positive and heal¬ 
ing experience, is likewise noted in some of the Great Coun¬ 
cils, e.g., the Second Canon of the Council of Laodicea (mid¬ 
fourth century) and the 102nd Canon of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council. Here instruction is given to the spiritual fathers as to 
how “treatment” should be applied, by those “who have mani¬ 
fested their medical science in spirit,” and “have had the heal¬ 
ing power conferred on them.” 31 

It is in this sense, then, that the work of repentance leads 
to the fruit of healing. St John Climacus says it plainly: “Meta- 
noia is the daughter of hope and the denial of despair” (Step 
Five). Repentance leads not to despondency (known as the sin 
of &KT|5ia), but to eager expectation: 

It is not self-hatred, but the affirmation of my true 
self as made in God’s image. To repent is to look, 
not downward at my own shortcomings, but upward 
at God’s love; not backward with self-reproach, but 
forward with trustfulness. It is to see, not what I have 
failed to be, but what by the grace of Christ I can 
yet become .“ 

Since this is true, the tradition of the Elder tells us that 
spiritual direction never ends; it is a continuing process, an on¬ 
going “attitude.” This can be said not only because sin is 
always a possibility, but because within this “interior dynamic” 
of metanoia, there is always more to become, i.e., “what by 
the grace of Christ I can yet become.” In this same work of 
repentance is realized a veritable “illumination” in which one 
can see at once his past and his potential future. This repre¬ 
sents a potential transition from darkness to light, one which 
can continue until one’s last breath. 


30 Ibid., cited in Papacostas, p. 81. 
81 1bid., cited in Papacostas, p. 82. 
8 *The Ladder, PG 88, 764 B. 
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The connection between repentance and the advent 
of great light is particularly significant... So long 
as a room is in darkness, says Theophan the Recluse, 
you do not see the dirt; but when you bring a power¬ 
ful light into the room, you can distinguish every 
speck of dust. So it is in the room of our soul. 33 


“Ware, “The Experience of Repentance,” p. 20. 
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Episcopal Celibacy in the Orthodox 
Tradition 


Archbishop Peter L’Huillier 


Celibacy for the whole clergy in major orders is a topic 
which has been widely investigated. This issue continues to 
generate works on both scholarly and popular levels. The authors 
dealing with this subject have shed light on the origin and 
development of clerical celibacy in the Church, describing the 
distinctive evolution of discipline in the West and East. How¬ 
ever, with regard to the East, investigations do not usually go 
further than the Trullan Council in 591, on the assumption 
that at that point the Byzantine discipline was definitively 
settled. So, the process of linkage between monasticism and 
episcopacy is only casually mentioned. Furthermore, very little 
attention is paid to the possible reasons for the fact that in 
late Antiquity the discipline of clerical celibacy took different 
directions in the two halves of Christendom. This difference can 
hardly be considered as merely fortuitous. Several factors were 
at work, and in the present study I will try to bring them to 
the fore. 

First, one must dismiss a simplistic view expressed in some 
Roman Catholic milieus: episcopal celibacy would result from 
a compromise based on the conclusion that imposing the law 
of continence upon the entire clergy was practically impossible. 
Therefore in the East, the Church Authorities eventually decided 
to implement this rule only for bishops. 1 This hypothesis does 
not bear up under critical scrutiny. In the East during late 
Antiquity, no law was enacted to alter the prevailing custom, 

iE.g., C. Cochini, Origines apostoliques du citebat sacerdotal, Paris- 
Namur, 1981 (Lethielleux), pp. 445-446. 
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and later on, canon 13 of the Trullan Council emphasizes the 
legitimacy of marriage for priests, deacons and subdeacons. 
This canon confirms and amplifies the previous enactment made 
by the Synod of Gangra in 343. 2 This does not mean that 
during the third and fourth centuries, both in the East and 
West, clerical continence was not advocated by some prominent 
Churchmen. 

Given the scarcity of source materials, investigating the 
progressive spread of celibacy among the episcopate is not 
easy. Of course, a few sign posts in this evolution may possibly 
be found, although trying to delimit the beginning and end of 
the successive phases in this process is highly problematic. In 
any event, the development of the current favoring celibacy 
among bishops has to be studied within the framework of clerical 
celibacy. Nevertheless, the fact that on this point a disciplinary 
discrepancy surfaced in Christendom indicates that some factors 
were shared between the East and West while others specif¬ 
ically apply to only one part of the Christian world. Among 
the former factors, the most significant derive from the com¬ 
mon heritage of primitive Christianity and reflect the attitude 
of the early Church toward marriage and sexuality. 

On those issues New Testament evidence provides complex 
data, and this complexity is reflected in Christian Tradition 
throughout the ages. On the one hand, several scriptural state¬ 
ments, mostly ethical admonitions, seem to imply that in their 
overwhelming majority, believers are married. 8 Taking a firm 
stand on strictures against repudiation, Jesus explicitly refers to 
the original intent of the Creator with respect to the unity of 
the couples. 4 On the other hand, Jesus clearly affirms that mar¬ 
riage is not a reality belonging to the world to come. 5 Matthew’s 
Gospel attributes a logion to Jesus, praising “eunuchs who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom in 
heaven.” 6 

KJan. 4. For the date of this synod see W. A. Jurgens, ‘The Date of 
the Council of Gangra,” The Jurist 20, 1960, pp. 1-12. 

s Pastoral Letters annd I Peter. 

*Mt 19:4-6; Isa 10:6-9. 

5Mt 22:30; Isa 12:25; Isa 20; 35. 

6 XIX:12. Two interpretations of this are possible. It can refer either to 
perpetual virginity or to avoiding remarriage after divorce. In favor of the 
former see J. Dupont, Mariage et divorce dans 1’Evangile, 1959 (Desclee de 
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According to the Lucan redaction of another saying of 
Jesus, true discipleship can imply a rupture of all family ties 
including marital community. 7 St Paul recognizes the legitimacy 
of marriage and does not object to marital intercourse insofar 
as it implies restraint. However, the Apostle points out that 
marriage is only a concession (kata singnomin), and he ex¬ 
presses his feelings: “I wish that all were as I myself am.” 8 
Acceptance of marriage, but emphasis on virginity and con¬ 
tinence as a more perfect state of life, characterizes the position 
held by the mainstream Church. I would like to cite two 
patristic statements exemplifying this stand. 

St Gregory Nazianzen states: “Marriage is something good; 
however, I would not go so far as to say that it is better than 
virginity. Yet, virginity would not be so excellent if actually it 
did not prevail over something which is good in itself.” 9 St 
Ambrose of Milan states: “... the Church proclaims praise for 
marital morality, but the glory goes to virginal integrity.” 1 ’ 1 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that in primitive Christianity 
one cannot find any specific connection between Church min¬ 
istry and celibacy or continence. The author of the Pastoral Epistles 
seems to suppose that marriage was the common state of life 
among the ministers including the “bishops.” 11 To be sure, the 
phrase, “a bishop must (&£i) be the husband of one wife” 
does not mean that bishops must be married; it refers to the 
faithfulness required from those who are married. One must 
keep in mind that this admonition is inserted within the frame¬ 
work of a “Haustafel” (set of rules for ordering households). 
Throughout the second century, the differentiation between 
laity and clergy takes shape, and by the beginning of the third 
century this formative process reaches completion. The clergy, 

Brouher), pp. 161-220; in favor of the latter see R. H. Gundry, Matthew 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 383f. 

TLk 14:26. 

si Cor 7:6-7. 

9 Oratio 37, PG 36, 293 BC. 

10 Peter Brown, The Body and Society (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1988), p. 361. 

n About the functions of bishop/overseer in the Pastorals, see H. W. 
Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament, 17th edition (Nashville: 
Abington Press, 1975), pp. 380-381. 
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then, constitute a very definite category in the Church. 12 Simul¬ 
taneously, specific requirements applying to the members of 
the clergy are widely accepted as a part of customary law. For 
example, remarried persons are not admitted to the ranks of 
the clergy. Those who have married a widow or a divorcee are 
prevented from being ordained. But marriage is never men¬ 
tioned as an irregularity for ordination. Furthermore, by that 
time, one cannot find traces of any customary law imposing 
the observance of permanent continence over the clergy. After 
the emergence of written canon law, during most of the fourth 
century, no rules were promulgated on this issue. Until recently, 
scholars used to be perplexed by a canon supposedly issued 
by the Spanish Council of Elvira in 309, ordering all clerics 
“to abstain from their wives.” 13 But now it is widely recognized 
that actually this canon was issued much later. 14 Nor was the 
problem of clerical continence raised at the Council of Nicaea. 
The discussion on this issue reported first by Socrates and 
involving a certain Paphnutios, Bishop of Upper Egypt, did not 
actually take place but is a legend forged in Constantinople 
during the first half of the fifth century. This was done in 
order to justify the Eastern tradition that opposed the newly 
imposed discipline of clerical continence in the West, including 
Illyricum. 15 It does not seem probable that legislative action in 
the West to enforce permanent continence for bishops, priests, 
and deacons was initiated prior to the pontificate of Siricius 
(384-399). The papal letter to Himerius of Tarragona doubt¬ 
less constitutes a milestone. 16 From that time onward the Papacy 

12 Alex. Faivre, Les laics aux origines de VEglise, Paris, 1984 (le 
Centurion), pp. 28-57. 

18 Canon 33: “Bishops, presbyters, and deacons and all other clerics 
having a position in the ministry are ordered to abstain completely from 
their wives and not to have children. Whoever, in fact, does this, shall be 
expelled from the dignity of the clerical state,” English translation by S. 
Laeuchli, Power and Sexuality. The Emergence of Canon Law at the Synod 
of Elvira (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1972), p. 130. Latin text: 
Enchir. nr. 119. 

14 M. Migne, Concile ou collection d f Elvira , R.H.E., t. LXX, 1975, pp. 
361-387. According to this author only the first 21 canons were enacted by 
the Synod of Elvira. 

15 R. Gryson, Dix ans de recherches sur les origines du cilibat ecclhi- 
astique, R.T.L. 11, 1980, pp. 157-185. 

16 “Ad Himerium,” February 385, 7;8-70, Enchir. nr. 185. The letter “Ad 
Gallos episcopos” once attributed to Pope Damasus (366-384) cannot have 
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sought to implement the law of clerical continence in its sphere 
of influence. However, Siricius’ initiative ought to be placed in 
its historical context. We should keep in mind that from its 
emergence, the Christian movement has been marked by as¬ 
ceticism, and many Christians voluntarily kept permanent con¬ 
tinence. 17 Among them, of course, there were members of the 
clergy. As mentioned earlier, this practice was not a require¬ 
ment of customary law. Yet, in the third century Tertullian 
and Origen do not conceal their preference for clerical con¬ 
tinence. 18 However, this view was not likely shared by a large 
segment in the mainstream Church at that time. Unquestionably, 
this stand comes from an increasing tendency to emphasize 
hieratic aspects of the ministry. This fact is reflected by the 
evolution of terminology. 19 

In any case, the advocacy of total continence for the clerics 
“who handle the holy mysteries” became larger and more power¬ 
ful in the fourth century. This intensification can hardly be re¬ 
garded as fortuitous. This results from the conjunction of several 
factors. The aforementioned emphasis on the hieratic aspects 
of Church ministry tended to suggest a comparison between 
this ministry and Old Testament priesthood. 20 The upholders 
of clerical continence used an a fortiori reasoning: the priests 
of the Old Covenant had to abstain from their wives during 
their time of service at the temple. Since the New Covenant 
is superior to the Old, the ministers of the Church must per¬ 
manently keep continence. 21 From the reign of Emperor Con- 

been written before the pontificate of Siricius. See J. Gaudemet, La formation 
du droit sSculier et du droit de VEglise au iv € et v e siecles, 2nd 6dit. Paris, 
1979, pp. 161-162. 

17 H. Merklein, Die Gottesherrschaft als Handlungsprinzip, Wurzburg, 
1978 (Hchter), pp. 93-94. P. Brown, The Body and Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1988), pp. 33-64. A. Voobus, A History of 
Asceticism in the Syrian Orient , C.S.C.O., subsidia 14 & 17, Louvain, 1958 
& 1960. 

18 Tertullian, De exhort. cast. f 23;4, C.C. 2, 1035. Origen, in Levit., Horn. 
6;6, G.C.S. 29, 369-370. 

19 P. van Beneden, Aux origines d’une terminologie sacrament elle t Louvain, 
1974, S.S.L. 38. 

20 This tendency starts to surface toward the end of the first century in 
the Letter of Clement of Rome. However, anachronistic inferences must be 
avoided. See Hans von Campenhausen, Ecclesiastical Authority and Spiritual 
Power, English trans. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969), pp. 92-93. 

21 This argument is set forth in the decretal of Ps. Damascus in the 
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stantine the Great (324-337) many privileges were bestowed 
upon the clergy 22 and this made still sharper the social dis¬ 
tinction between clergy and people. Then, the clergy was ex¬ 
pected to set an example for laity with respect to the Christian 
way of life, and, as already mentioned, in the early Church 
virginity and continence were considered the most praiseworthy 
state of life. It is sometimes argued that monasticism was an 
incentive for clerical celibacy. Philip Schaff states: “The clergy, 
as the model order, could not remain below the moral ideal 
of monasticism.” 23 I do not think the importance of this fact 
should be exaggerated. It is in the West that toward the end 
of the fourth century the law of continence began to be im¬ 
posed over all the members of the clergy in the sacred orders. 
Yet, by that time monasticism was not a widespread way of 
life in Western Christianity. 24 

In the East from the fourth century on, those who in¬ 
tended to practice continence tended to join the ranks of the 
monastics. At all events, monasticism was an important factor 
in the process leading to link episcopacy and celibacy. It is 
precisely during the fourth century that one can detect the 
emergence of such a trend, although, by that time this practice 
remained in the province of customs and was far from gaining 
universal consensus. Moreover, the evidence does not provide 
any data about the percentages of continent-celibate and mar¬ 
ried bishops. Presumably, celibacy was more widespread among 
bishops of large cities than among those of small towns. This 
assumption can be based on the fact that in large communities 
the episcopal position included some functions more appropriate 
for an unmarried person. Since this evolution did not take 
place under canonical or legal constraints, one cannot find a 
great deal of testimony on this matter. Undoubtedly the num¬ 
ber of married bishops constantly decreased. In fact, when 

Letter “ad Himerium.” On these texts, see R. Gryson, Les origines du celibat 
ecclisiastique , Gembloux 1970 (J. Duculot), pp. 127-131 & 136-142. 

22 P.-P. Joannou, La legislation impiriale et la christianisation de VEmpire 
romain , O.C.A. 192, P. R. Coleman-Norton, Roman State and Christian 
Church , 3 vols. (London: S.P.C. K., 1966). 

2z History of the Christian Church, Vol. 3, 5th Edition (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1910), p. 242. 

24 J. Gaudemet, VEglise et VEmpire romain , Paris, 1958, pp. 193-198. 
About the cautious stand of the Roman See, p. 198. 
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eventually, episcopal celibacy was made compulsoroy by the 
Justinianic legislation, it did not encounter opposition. 

Before going further, a preliminary question should be 
answered: How can we explain the fact toward the end of the 
fourth century between the East and West, a difference arises 
with respect to the marital status of the clergy? This appears 
to be a puzzling question if we keep in mind that by that time 
in the mainstream of the whole Church it is hardly possible to 
detect significant ideological differences on the concept of priest¬ 
hood. In the two halves of Christendom, however, the relation¬ 
ship between the fulfillment of sacred functions and marital 
life seem to have been differently conceived. Later, this be¬ 
came a marked point of disagreement spelled out by the Trullan 
Council. In the West, the rule of ritual purity for married 
clerics who handle the Holy Mysteries (“ qui sacra mysteria 
constrectant”) implies perpetual continence. Nevertheless, at 
this stage of history, marital cohabitation is not at all forbidden. 
Pope Leo I makes this very clear . 25 In the East this view was 
never accepted. It was deemed sufficient for the minister of 
the altar to strictly conform with the general rule indicated by 
St Paul: “Do not refuse each other except by mutual consent, 
and then only for an agreed time, to leave yourselves free for 
prayer .” 26 As early as the third century, those directions are 
reflected in Church disciplinary tradition . 27 The moderate stand 
which prevailed in Eastern Christianity can probably be ex¬ 
plained by an acute perception of the danger represented by 
the dualistic tendencies underpinning negative views on mar¬ 
riage among several sectarian groups. Furthermore, compulsory 
continence and cohabitation were not considered as realistically 
compatible. Notably, the Western Church eventually came to 
this conclusion and from the early Middle Ages, canonical 
legislation forbade the cohabitation of married clerics with 
their wives . 26 

Since in the East neither written law nor custom with 

25 Epist. ad Rusticum, PL 64, 1204 A. 

26 I Cor 7:5. Several manuscripts add “and fasting.” K. Aland, The Greek 
New Testament , 3rd edition 1975, United Bible Societies, p. 591. 

27 Dionysius of Alex. ( + 264), can. 3, Fonti 9:2, p. 193. 

28 This position begins to be expressed in canons enacted by local councils 
in the second half of the sixth century. Gryson, Les origines ..., p. 196. 
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respect to perpetual continence were imposed on priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons, the trend toward episcopal celibacy did not 
derive from the concept of ritual purity. The fact that it was 
not really the issue at stake is evidenced by the evolution of 
customary law. Bishops were more and more selected from 
among the celibates, including the monastics. When married 
persons were elected, the candidates were expected to separate 
themselves from their wives. In the fourth century direct 
evidence is faint, since, as mentioned earlier, this trend did not 
develop suddenly. However, by that time celibacy was already 
a widespread state of life among the episcopate, as can be well 
substantiated. I do realize, of course, that the adduced pieces 
of evidence do not carry equal weight. Furthermore, considered 
separately none of those testimonies brings about unquestionable 
proof. Nevertheless, as a whole they are significant. 

Canon 4 of the Council of Gangra anathematizes those 
who do not accept to partake of the oblation offered by a 
married priest. 29 The canon does allude to married bishops. 
This omission is not fortuitous. Hence, it suggests that in that 
part of the Pontic region (Paphlagonia, Helenopontus, Armenia 
prima) there were few bishops. 

Another proof of the prevalence of celibacy among bishops 
can be drawn from a text of St Epiphanius (d. 403), an eager 
proponent of clerical celibacy. He has to acknowledge that in 
some places the “rule” (kocv&v) of perfect continence is not 
enforced for priests, deacons and subdeacons. According to 
his assertion, such a situation results from the lack of suitable 
candidates. 30 Roger Gryson rightly notes that the bishops are 
not included in this enumeration. 81 

Very relevant to the present inquiry is the often quoted 
statement made by Synesius of Cyrene. In 410 the clergy and 
people of the Ptolemais nominated him as metropolitan of the 
Pentapolis. He reluctantly agreed but set forth conditions. “God,” 
he says, “the law and the hand of Theophilus have given me 
a wife. Therefore, I publicly proclaim and testify that I shall 
not be separated (dXXoxp icbcro p.ai KaOdcrtaO from her nor 

29 Fonti, ix, 1,2, p. 91. 

30 Haer. 59, 4, 1-7, G.C.S. 367, 7-368, 12. 

sl Les origines ..., p. 63. 
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shall associate with her surreptitiously like an adulterer. The 
former alternative would be impious, the latter unlawful. I 
desire and pray to have several good children.” 32 Whether or 
not this request was accepted is a question which cannot be 
answered, and in any event it is not relevant to the purpose 
of the present study. Undoubtedly, Synesius’ statement indicates 
that such a request ran counter to a well-established custom in 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria. Another testimony strongly 
suggests that by that time the same custom existed in the diocese 
of Asia. In 400, at a council presided over by St John Chrysos¬ 
tom, Antoninus, the unworthy bishop of Ephesus, was deposed. 
Among the accusations raised against him, it was stated that 
“having separated from his wife, later he resumed marital life 
with her and had children.” 33 This account suggests that in 
Asia toward the beginning of the fifth century, a married bishop- 
elect was expected to separate permanently from his wife. The 
fact that already in the second half of the fourth century many 
bishops practiced continence is also suggested by a passage 
from Oration 40 of St Gregory Nazianzen. 34 

To be sure, the idea that celibacy is the most suitable 
state of life for bishops did not come out of the blue in Chris¬ 
tian consciousness during the second half of the fourth century. 
However, by that time, under the influence of situational factors 
this idea gained ground. 

— Exalting virginity was a part of the ethical teaching in 
early Christianity. The bishop, par excellence the teacher of 
his Church, was expected not only to praise this state of life, 
but also to set an example. From the fourth century on, espe¬ 
cially in large cities, there were many female virgins organized 
as an order (in Greek, at kocvovikou). The bishop himself 
received vows. He was their mentor and protector. Such a 
position was hardly compatible with marriage. 

— From the emergence of the episcopacy, the bishop was 
considered as the manager of all Church goods and property. 
When the great persecution came to an end (ca. 311-313) all 
confiscated Church property was restored. In 321, Emperor 


32 Epist. 105, PG 66,1485 A. 
asPalladius, Dial. PG 47, 48 A. 
34 PG 36, 396 B. 
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Constantine enacted a law allowing the catholic Church to re¬ 
ceive donations and endowments. 35 Then the wealth of the 
bishoprics, especially those of the large cities, grew enormously. 
Under such circumstances, canon law had to specify that the 
bishop’s personal property and that of the Church must be 
clearly distinguishable. 38 Yet implementing this rule was some¬ 
times difficult, and the problem was radically solved by the 
legislation of Justinian forbidding the episcopal chirotony of 
married persons. 37 Avoiding this kind of situation is one of the 
reasons put forth in favor of episcopal celibacy. One can as¬ 
sume that the law only confirmed a widespread custom. 

— The bishop has always been considered to be the father 
of his flock. This concept of universal fatherhood suggested 
that this position precludes family concerns. Still another idea 
is closely related to this one: the bishop is regarded as being 
united with his Church by a mystical bond. St Ephraim the 
Syrian writes: “Thou hast no wife, as Abraham has Sarah. 
Behold, thy flock is thy wife. Bring up her children in thy 
faithfulness.” 33 This was a widespread idea throughout the 
Christian world. 39 Canonical terminology reflects this under¬ 
standing. A local church without a bishop is called “a widowed 
church” (xilpetioucra iKKXrjoia ). 40 This vision does not fit 
in very well with marital life. 

— In the beginning, monasticism preserved a loose relation¬ 
ship with the institutional Church. However, monks were soon 
involved in ecclesiastical controversies. At the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451), therefore, it was deemed necessary to remind the 
monastics that they were to remain subject to their bishop. 41 

35 P. R. Coleman-Norton, Roman State and Christian Church, I (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1966), pp. 85-86. 

36 Antioch, Can. 24. Fonti, ix;l,2, pp. 123-124. Apost Can. 40, Fonti, Ibid., 
pp. 27-28. 

37 Codex Just. 1, 3, 41, C/J.C. 2, 25-26, ibid. 1, 2, 47, C.J.C. 2, 34, Nov. 
5 C.J.C. 3, 33-34, Nov. 6 C.J.C. 3, 36-37, Nov. 123, C.J.C. 3, 594 and 604, 
Nov. 137, C.J.C. 3, 695-697. 

38 C. Nis. 19,1, quoted by R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 
A Study of Early Syria Tradition (Cambridge: The University Press, 1975), 
p. 151. 

39 J. Gaudemet, Le symbolisme du manage entre VSveque et son eglise 
et ses consequences juridiques, Kanon VII, 1985, pp. 110-123. 

40 Chalc. Can. 25, Fonti ix, 1, 2, pp. 88-89. 

41 Can. 4, ibid., pp. 72-74, Can. 24, ibid., p. 88. 
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The affirmation of episcopal authority in that area implies a 
spiritual relationship with the monastics, a sharing of their 
ideals. Thereby it strengthened the trend to select bishops from 
among monks or at least celibates. 

— During the fourth century, as a consequence of the 
new status of Christianity, the social fabric of the Church 
changed. Many members of the Upper Middle Class became 
Christians, and, of course, attained high positions in the Church. 
Many of them had previously received a good classical educa¬ 
tion. They were influenced by the philosophical currents of 
that time, especially Neo-Platonism. A low regard for sexuality 
had always been part and parcel of Platonism. This view easily 
matched with the exaltation of ascetic values in early Chris¬ 
tianity. Those who shared this vision conceived the bishop as 
a “master of continence” (dyKpaxeiac; biSdoKocXov). Sig¬ 
nificantly enough, although a married bishop himself, St Gregory 
of Nyssa viewed sexual life with ill-disguised discomfort. 42 

The process toward episcopal celibacy, therefore, started 
very early in the history of Christianity and intensified during 
the fourth century. Under the reign of Emperor Justinian 
(527-565), when celibacy became mandatory, married bishops 
constituted a minority. This can be inferred from the fact that 
there is no record of hostile reaction. 

A large part of the Justinian legislation is devoted to 
Church matters. In this context, the process of selection and 
promotion to the episcopal rank is strictly determined. Mar¬ 
ried persons are not eligible for the office of bishop. Those 
who no longer have a wife, but have living children or grand¬ 
children, are also barred from promotion to the episcopate. 
The reasons adduced for this comprehensive prohibition are 
both prudential and theological. The bishop must concentrate 
his attention on Church matters and not be diverted by family 
concerns. The temptation to embezzle Church patrimony to 
the advantage of his descendants should be avoided. The bishop 
cannot have a wife because he is personally united with his 
Church, and he must consider all the members of his flock as 
his own children. 43 Those rules had no retroactive effects. The 

«£>e virg. 8, PG 46, 353A-357A. 

«Cf. supra note 37. See especially Codex 1, 3, 41 and 47. 
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wording of Novella 6 makes this point clear. The requirement 
of celibacy does not apply to married bishops elected prior to 
the enactment of the new law. During Late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages the right for the Christian emperors to legislate 
in disciplinary and administrative matters affecting the Church 
was never theoretically questioned. This reflects the under¬ 
standing of the rule attributed to the monarch within Christian 
polity. 44 Thus, in the Byzantine East, especially from the time 
of Emperor Justinian, imperial legislation was held to be an 
integral part of Church Law. 45 The rule prohibiting any married 
person to be consecrated as bishop was fully received by the 
Church. However, under the reign of Leo VI (886-912), the 
requirements specifying that the candidate should not have 
children or grandchildren was repealed. Emperor Leo rightly 
noted that such a ruling was uncanonical and unrealistic, since 
to attain its aim the Justinianic Law would have to take account 
of the whole family, including brothers and other relatives. 46 
The Justinianic law does not deal with another issue. It states 
that at the time of his promotion the candidate must not be 
married, but it does preclude the possibility that he has been 
previously married. 

The Fathers of the Council of Trullo (691) indicated 
the procedural rules of accession to the episcopal rank for a 
married man. It is noteworthy that the validity of the laws 
enacted by Emperor Justinian I is taken for granted. Thus, 
Canon 12 reminds the bishops who have been married that 
cohabiting with their former wives is strictly forbidden. 47 Since 
this ruling formally contradicts a decision allegedly made by 
the Holy Apostles, 48 the Fathers of the Trullan Council deemed 
it necessary to justify this requirement. They therefore pointed 

^Fr Dvomik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy , Vol. 2 
(Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1966). 

45 Hans-Georg Beck, Nomos, Kanon und Staatsraison in Byzanz f 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Kl. sitzungsberichte, 
384, Wien, 1981. 

46 NovelIa 2, P. Noailles-A. Dain, Les Novelles de Lion VI le sage, Paris, 
1944 (Les Belles Lettres), pp. 16-19. 

47 Fonti, ix, 1, pp. 138-139. 

48 In all likelihood the Fathers of the Trullan Council had in mind the 
fifth canon of “the Holy Apostles,” ibid., ix, 1, 1, p. 10. Those canons came 
to the fore toward the end of the fourth century, as an appendix to the 
pseudepigraphical compilation called “Apostolic Constitutions.” 
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out that such cohabitation gives “scandal and offense to the 
people.” The Council had in mind the situation then existing 
in North Africa and other places. Obviously, in those regions 
the Western discipline established toward the end of the fourth 
century was still enforced. It requested complete continence 
but did not urge separation. As mentioned earlier, by that time 
in Western Christendom, legislation was in flux. Several canons 
issued by local synods demanded that the clerics in sacred 
orders separate from their wives. 

Legislating more specifically on the wife of a bishop- 
elect, Canon 48 of the Trullan Council states: “The wife of 
him who is advanced to the episcopal dignity, shall divorce 
her husband by their mutual consent” (kcct& Koivf]V cnjpcpco- 
viav xoG olkeiou dv&poq 'upoSia^EUxdeTaa). After his con¬ 
secration to the episcopate, “she shall enter a convent situated 
at a distance from the residence of the bishop, and there let 
her be taken care of by the bishop. And if she is deemed 
worthy, she may be elevated to the dignity of a deaconess.” 
This canon highlights the point that in such a case, divorce is 
a prerequisite to the consecration of the bishop. The wording 
suggests that such separation should be juridically formalized 
by a “divortium bona gratia,” i.e., implying no guilt. 49 This 
can only happen if the two members of the couple fully agree 
to take this step. The agreement supposes that the wife accepts 
to stay permanently in a convent after the consecration of her 
former husband. The bishop must co m mit himself to material 
support of his former wife. Besides “if she is deemed worthy” 
she may become a deaconess. By that time, in convents, the 
female diaconate was mainly an honorary position. 50 Canon 48 
does not specify that the former bishop’s wife must take monastic 
vows. Thus, for centuries this remained merely optional. More 
and more, however, the opposite view gained ground. This was 
based on a cogent reasoning: having voluntarily accepted to 

49 Text of Canon 48, ibid., ix, 1, 1, p. 186. On the juridical concept of 
“Divortium bona gratia,” see Jos. Zhishman, Das Eherecht der orientalischen 
Kirche, Wien, 1864 (W. Braumiiller), pp. 758-783, more specifically for 
candidates to the episcopal rank, pp. 778-783. 

50 A. G. Martimont, Les diaconesses, Rome, 1982 (Edizioni liturgiche), 
p. 127. The abbreviated text of that canon given by the “Synopsis of Symeon 
Magistros” (10th century), has no allusion to the position of deaconess. 
R. P. 2, p. 423. 
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live in a nunnery, she should adjust to the monastic rules. 
Eventually the question was settled by a synod gathered at 
Constantinople in 1186 which decided that the wife of a 
bishop-elect must become a nun. 51 Notably, the legislation issued 
by the Trullan Council does not state that the bishop-elect has 
to take monastic vows. This idea was certainly alien to the 
mind of the lawgiver. Moreover, such a requirement had not 
been formulated by the Justinianic legislation either. Accord¬ 
ing to Novella 6, 1, the candidate to the episcopacy must either 
have taken the monastic profession or have been a member of 
the clergy for at least six months. 

Canon 12 of the Trullan Council does not really indicate 
the reasons for strictly implementing the rule of episcopal 
celibacy. In all likelihood the Fathers of that Council supposed 
that the underlying reasons behind the Justinianic legislation 
were well known. They only mentioned that the cohabitation 
of bishops with their wives occurring in some places scandalizes 
people. Nevertheless, the Council was aware of the fact that 
requiring divorce for the married candidates to the episcopacy 
was at variance with Apostolic Canon 5 forbidding a bishop, 
priest, or deacon to put away (£k6o:AA£tcd) his wife under 
pretence of piety. So the Council underscores that the altera¬ 
tion of the rule did not intend “to abolish and overthrow what 
things were established of old by Apostolic authority, but as 
caring for the health of the people and their advance to 
better things.” Although showing consideration for the decision 
supposedly made by the Apostles, the Council in Trullo definitely 
confirmed the law enacted by Justinian. To be sure, Canon 12 
does not make any reference to the Justinianic legislation. 
During Antiquity and the Middle Ages this was never the 
case. Since the authority of the canons was considered higher 
than the laws, the former could not derive their legitimacy 
from the latter. 52 However, another question has to be an¬ 
swered: how was it canonically possible for a council to repeal 
a decision supposedly made by the Apostles? Undoubtedly 
the wording of Canon 12 shows that the lawgiver was aware 
of this problem. Nevertheless, the Fathers of the Trullan Coun- 

^egestes, 1171 (September 17, 1186), text: R. P. 5, 321-323. 

52 Scholion on the Nomocanon, 1, 2, R. P. 1, p. 38. On this question see 
H. G. Beck, Nomos , Kanon .. ., pp. 9-20. 
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cil had to take into account the feelings of the People of God, 
and by and large the idea of married bishops had already 
ceased to be acceptable. In all likelihood, the lawgiver had in 
mind the case of bishops following the Western custom. Ac¬ 
cording to this custom the bishops, priests, deacons and sub¬ 
deacons continued to live with their wives but had to keep 
perpetual continence. In the East this kind of status was con¬ 
sidered improper. 53 Furthermore, it did not fit in with the 
image of the bishops as accurately reflected by the Justinianic 
legislation. The Fathers of the Trullan Council were anxious 
to show that their decree did not betray the spirit of the New 
Testament, and to make this point clear they cite a passage 
from the First Epistle of Paul to Corinthians. 54 In order to 
justify the alteration of discipline, the Byzantine commentator 
John Zonaras (second half of the twelfth century) sets forth a 
debatable argument: The marriage of bishops in early Chris¬ 
tianity should be viewed as a tolerance (ouy Kaxa6ax ikcots- 
pov) linked to the sociological environment of that time. The 
subsequent strengthening of Christianity made this concession 
obsolete and led to implementing the rule of strict continence 
(irpoq &Kpi6rj oco<f>poc6vr|). 55 A few decades later, Theodore 
Balsamon resorts to the same reasoning. 56 At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, St Nicodemus the Hagiorite tried to 
prove that there is no real contradiction between the Apostolic 
ruling and Canon 12 of the Council of Trullo. The argument 
runs like this: The Apostolic Canon only prevents the bishops, 
priests, and deacons from putting away (ekSocXXstco) their 
wives, while the latter envisions a separation based on mutual 
consent. 57 In any event, those explanations do not fully provide 
an adequate answer to the question. Actually, the idea that 
episcopacy and marriage were hardly compatible did not spring 
up suddenly in the Church. It took shape within the frame¬ 
work of an evolution of the bishop’s function. Undoubtedly, the 
Fathers of the Council of Trullo and the later commentators 

53 Canon 30 of the Trullan Council, Fonti, ix, 1, 1, pp. 160-161. 

54 I Cor 10:31b-11:1. In the context of the Epistle, those exhortations 
are related to food sacrificed to idols and not to marital relations. 

55R. P. 2, pp. 331-332. 

56 Ibid., p. 332. 

57 Pedalion, Athens, 1957 (Aster), p. 228. 
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would have been less apologetic if they had known that the 
“Canons of the Holy Apostles” were a pseudepigraphic writ¬ 
ing. 58 Furthermore, the authors of Canon 12 and its commen¬ 
tators were not aware of the fact that in all likelihood there 
were differences between the position of the “Episkopos” de¬ 
scribed in the Pastoral Epistles and that of the bishop in late 
stages of Church History. 59 

During the twenties of the fourth century, monasticism 
began to blossom in the eastern part of the Empire. At first, 
it was a spontaneous movement. As noted by Fr John 
Meyendorff, “neither the leadership of the Church, nor the im¬ 
perial administration was initially sure of its real place in the 
Church and society.” 60 Thus, at this early stage of development, 
the canonical relationship between the monastic movement and 
the institution of the Church was not clearly determined. Yet, 
the monks did not stand aside in the doctrinal controversies 
of that time. Especially the Egyptian monks strongly supported 
St Athanasius in his fight against Arianism. Since the monks 
exemplified the ideal shared by many Christians, it is not sur¬ 
prising that early on they were sought to become bishops. 

Toward the middle of the fourth century the tendency 
to select bishops from among the monks is clearly attested. In 
353/4 St Athanasius sent a letter to Dracontius, a bishop who, 
having been a monk, was reluctant to accept his new position. 
In this letter St Athanasius names no less than seven other 
bishops who had been monks. 61 We should bear in mind that 
by that time in Egypt there were at least sixty-five bishops. 
Accordingly, the proportion was comparatively small. Neverthe¬ 
less, it indicates the starting point of a current which slowly 
tended to grow. More significant was the impact of asceticism 
in the way of life of several Church Fathers who, after having 

58 Possibly, however, the Fathers of the Trullan Council had some doubts 
about the authorship of those canons. They use a cautious phrasing: . . the 
eighty-five canons handed down to us under the name (6v6^om) of the holy 
and glorious Apostles,” Fonti, ix, 1, 1, p. 121. The anonymous author of 
the first Preface of the “Nomocanon of the XIV Titles” is even more cautious 
in his wording. V. N. Benesevic, Syntagma XIV Titulorum, St Petersburg, 
1906 (Akadimija Nauk), p. 2. 

59 See note 11. 

60 Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1989), 

p. 81. 

25, 532 A. 
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been monks, were elevated to the episcopal rank. Among the 
most prominent of them are St Basil the Great, St Gregory 
Nazianzen, St Epiphanius of Constantia, and St John Chrysos¬ 
tom. After assuming the episcopacy, they tried to keep, as far 
as possible, a monastic style of life. This was not always easy, 
and we know of the difficulties encountered by St John Chrysos¬ 
tom in Constantinople. 62 Although in Eastern Christendom 
monastic ideals deeply influenced the traditional image of the 
bishop, they never achieved a complete success. Patriarch 
Theophylact of Constantinople (933-956) provides a perfect 
example of a mundane prelate. 63 

Canon 12 of the Trullan Council does not make any 
allusion suggesting that candidates to the episcopacy coming 
from the secular clergy should take monastic vows. Note also 
that neither Aristene, nor Zonaras, nor Balsamon dealt with 
the issue. 

Regarding the state of life of the candidates to the epis¬ 
copacy in the Byzantine Patriarchate during the early Middle 
Ages, evidence is so scant that it is almost impossible to reach 
any definite conclusion. At most, one may reasonably assume 
that in their overwhelming majority, the bishops were selected 
either from among celibate clerics or from among monastics. 
The provision of the Justinianic legislation excluding candidates 
with living children, contributed to reduce the number of 
formerly married persons (either widows or separated from 
their wives) eligible to assume the episcopacy. In any event, 
we have no available evidence indicating that at that time 
candidates separated from their wives by mutual consent used 
to take the monastic habit prior to their consecration. 

According to some authors, a dramatic change occurred 
toward the beginning of the ninth century. Supposedly by that 
time monks were, by and large, preferred for the episcopacy. 64 
This opinion is probably true, although it rests on partial in¬ 
vestigation. The analysts sharing this view have focused their 

62 P. Brown, op. cit., pp. 317-322. 

63 G. Ostragorsky rightly states, .. he was more at home in the stables 
than in Church.” History of the Byzantine State , Revised Edition (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1969), p. 272. 

64 Bp Nikodim (Milasch), Pravila Pravoslavnoj Cerkvi s tolkovanijami, 
T. 1 (St Petersburg: SPb. Dukh. Akad. 1911), p. 469. 
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research almost exclusively on the incumbent of the Patriarchal 
See of Constantinople. In that specific case, the proportion 
of patriarchs chosen among the monastics was small prior to 
the ninth century. For example, from the beginning of the 
seventh century up to the end of the eighth, Constantinople had 
twenty patriarchs. Only four of them were selected from among 
monastics. 65 If we take a look at the previous period, namely 
between the fourth and seventh centuries, we come to the 
same conclusion. 66 During Late Antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages the Great Church of Constantinople and the most im¬ 
portant sees of the Empire used to fulfill vacancies with their 
own ecclesiastical dignitaries. This was the standard practice 
with few exceptions. Toward the beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, 424 bishoprics were under the jurisdiction of Constan¬ 
tinople. Many of them were situated in very small towns. 67 
Such bishoprics had only a minimal staff. Very likely, in this 
occupance bishops frequently were selected from among the 
monks of neighboring monasteries. This hypothesis is sub¬ 
stantiated by the well known fact that, by that time, it was 
a widespread custom among the Monophysites in Syria. 68 

We must also keep in mind the rule of the Justinianic 
legislation on bishop’s recruitment. The alternative was either 
to have been in the clergy for at least six months or to be a 
monk. Notice that in the latter case there is no requirement of 
time. 69 In any case, during the early Middle Ages, when a 
layman was selected for the episcopacy, taking the monastic 
habit prior to consecration was not customary. Beyond any 
doubt, the Iconoclast crisis had a decisive effect in the process 
leading to the conviction that recruiting bishops almost ex¬ 
clusively from among the monastics was the most appropriate 
way. To be sure, this view was primarily shared by the monas¬ 
tics themselves, who in the majority had upheld Iconophiles, 

68 Chr. Knetes, “Ordination and Matrimony in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church,” The Journal of Theological Studies , 11 (1910), pp. 509-510. 

66 L. Br6hier, Les institutions de VEmpire byzantin , Paris, 1949 (A. 
Michel), p. 483. 

67 Ihid., p. 463. On the “Notitiae Episcopatuum,” see J. M. Hussey, The 
Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986), 
p. 311. 

68 L. Br6hier, Les institutions , . ., p. 454. 

69 No. 6,1, C.J.C. 3, 36-37. 
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and had contempt for the secular clergy who either had taken 
a stance in favor of Iconoclasm or had been lukewarm in their 
opposition to that heresy. The monks enjoyed great prestige 
among the Orthodox and intended to be influential in Church 
polity; that implied control over the episcopate from within. 
The Orthodox monarchs tended, as far as possible, to favor 
moderation, and more than once they selected patriarchs from 
among pious laymen in public service. Such was the case of 
Tarasius (784-806), Nicephorus (806-815) and Photius (858- 
867 and 877-886). Tarasius did not take the monastic habit, 
but Nicephorus expressed a wish for it. Actually, this is the 
first recorded instance of a layman taking such a step before 
promotion to the episcopacy. 70 It is noteworthy that his icono¬ 
clast successor Theodotus Kassiteras (815-821) did the same. 71 
As shown by those examples, at that time the idea that can¬ 
didates for the episcopacy be preferably monks had become 
widespread in Byzantine Christendom. During the third session 
of the Council of Hagia Sophia (879), the metropolitan of 
Chalcedon, Zacharias, stated that it was a universal custom in 
the East. 72 Although this statement reflected the general situa¬ 
tion, it was not totally accurate. Otherwise a ruling adopted 
by the same council would have been purposeless. Dealing with 
the case of bishops who take the monastic habit, Canon 2 
states that in this case, the bishop must cease to fulfill his 
episcopal functions. 73 A few years earlier (969-970), a council 
had been held in Constantinople. Its decisions were regarded 
as null and void by the aforementioned Council of Hagia 
Sophia. Therefore, the canons issued by that assembly cannot 
be found in the canonical collection of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Nevertheless, Canon 27 74 provides interesting informa¬ 
tion for the present investigation. This canon states that the 
bishops who have been selected from among the monks must 
continue to wear the monastic dress (T6 o)(f)(ia kcxI xf]v oto- 
\r)v tcov povoc^iKov dpcfnaopdcrcov). This ruling shows 

70 De Patriarch. Const. Catalogis Ed, F. Fisher, Commentationes Philo- 
logae Jenensis III, 1884, p. 291. 

71 Vita Leonis Arm., PG 108, 1036 A. 

72 Mansi, 17 A-18 A, 457. 

78 Fonti, ix, 1,2, pp. 484-485. 

™Ibid., ix, 1,1, pp. 340-341. 
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that by that time there were bishops who did not come from 
the monastic order, and those bishops were not required to 
take the monastic habit prior to their consecration. However, 
this datum should not be misinterpreted. In fact, from the 
ninth century onward, the overwhelming majority of the can¬ 
didates to the episcopacy either were chosen from among the 
monks or took the monastic habit before their chirotony. As 
mentioned earlier, in order for one to be eligible for the 
episcopal dignity, the Justinianic legislation prescribes that a 
candidate must either have been in the clergy for at least six 
months, or that he be a monastic. Thus, whatever the original 
intent of the lawgiver was, this stipulation was understood as 
opening the possibility to promote laymen to the episcopacy, 
provided that the candidates take the monastic habit prior to 
their consecration. The idea, however, that a member of the 
secular clergy or a layman should preferably become a monk 
prior to his episcopal consecration, did not take shape until 
the ninth century. Although such an idea was deeply entrenched 
in Church consciousness, it was never formalized in written 
law. This fact is clearly attested by the canons issued by the 
Constantinopolitan Councils of 869-870 and 879-880. This 
position remained unchanged during the late Middle Ages. In 
1391 a synodal decision issued under the patriarchate of 
Anthony IV incidentally dealt with the case of non-monastic 
bishops (koctjjukcov dpxiepecov). 75 This does not mean that 
such cases were frequent. They were certainly considered as 
exceptional and therefore worthy of note. For example, in 1319 
John Glykys, a layman chosen for the patriarchal see of Con¬ 
stantinople intended to take the monastic habit prior to his 
consecration. But Emperor Andronicus II dissuaded him to do 
so on account of his ill-health. 76 In all likeliness, Nicephorus 
Gregoras relates this event because it was highly unusual. John 
XIV (1334-1347), a strong opponent of Gregory Palamas, 
was the last patriarch of the Byzantine era whom we are sure 
did not take the monastic habit before his consecration. 77 
After the vindication of the Hesychast doctrine in 1351, monas- 

76 J. Oudot, Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani Acta Selecta, Fonti, II, in, 
n. xxii, pp. 108-1II. 

76 Nic. Gregoras, Lib. vii, PG 148, 444 AB. 

77 Joannis Cant., Hist. HI, 36, PG 153, 909 B. 
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ticism strengthened its leadership over Orthodox Christendom. 
Symeon of Thessalonica (d. 1429) notes that almost all the 
candidates to the episcopacy are selected from among the 
monks. When it rarely happens that the candidates are not 
monks, they pronounce monastic vows before their consecra¬ 
tion. 78 One can see that by that time the process of linkage 
between monasticism and episcopacy had reached a new stage: 
what had been for centuries an almost universal practice then 
became a compelling custom tantamount to a written law. Let 
us bear in mind that the custom mentioned by Symeon of 
Thessalonica applied to the entire Orthodox World. In the 
Eastern Patriarchates (Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem) 
this custom had been enforced long before its implementation 
in the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 79 In the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula the Bulgarian and Serbian Churches followed the Byzan¬ 
tine custom. 80 Those two churches had been deeply marked by 
the influences of the Hesychast movement. From the end of 
the tenth century the Church of Russia was part of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Patriarchate, and with a few exceptions the 
metropolitans of All-Russia originally came from the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. 81 Those prelates were usually anxious to imple¬ 
ment Byzantine Canon Law and customs. Although in 1448 
the Russian Metropolitinate became de facto autocephalous, 
this event had no impact on the laws and customs inherited 
from Byzantium. 

In 1625 Metrophanes Critopoulos published his “Con¬ 
fession of Faith.” The primary purpose of this work was to 
present the doctrines and customs of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church to the scholarly Lutheran milieus of Germany. Dealing 
with the election of the bishops, Metrophanes Critopoulos 
states that “the Church always selects the bishops from the 
rank of the monks.” There are two categories of monks, namely, 
those who have always kept virginity and those who, after hav- 

7S De poenitentia, 266, PG 155, 489 CD. 

79 L. Br6hier, Les institutions, p. 454. 

80 D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (Crestwood: SVS Press, 
1982), pp. 404-415. 

81 P. Sokolov, Russkii Arkhierei iz Vizantii, Kiev, 1913. Reprint, Gregg 
International Publishers, Lim, England, 1970. See also J. Meyendorff, 
Byzantium and the Rise of Russia (Cambridge: The University Press, 1981). 
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ing been lawfully married (either widowers or men legitimately 
separated from their wives by mutual consent), decided to take 
the monastic habit. Monks of both categories are eligible for 
the episcopacy. Yet, for those falling into the latter category, 
the author specifies that they must have remained in a monas¬ 
tery for at least a few years. 82 Compared with the practice of 
the Eastern Church before the fall of Constantinople, this 
requirement constituted a novelty which, in all likelihood, was 
a consequence of the difficult situation of the Christians living 
under the Ottoman yoke. The educational level of the secular 
clergy was very low. Monasteries were practically the only 
places where candidates for the episcopacy had the possibility 
of receiving indispensable training. In any event, by that time 
the custom of promoting to the episcopacy only monastics 
had already been enforced in the entire Orthodox Church for 
centuries and was not regarded as open to question. This custom 
is taken for granted in the “Pedalion,” published on the 
threshold of the nineteenth century. 83 Toward the end of the 
same century, Nikodim Milasch states that this custom is 
universally observed in the Orthodox Church. 84 

Having described the historical process which eventually 
led to the general implementation of such a custom in Eastern 
Christendom, we have tried to discover the reasons underlying 
this development. In the beginning, monks were often reluctant 
to accept Holy Orders and especially promotion to the episcopacy 
because they were aware of the manifold differences between 
monastic life and the constraints of episcopal functions. This 
contrast is highlighted in Canon 2 of the Council of Hagia 
Sophia: “... The monks’ commitments imply obedience and 
discipleship and not teachership or leadership. The monks 
promise not to act as pastors of the others but as members of 
the flock.” 85 This statement should not be misinterpreted. As 
mentioned earlier, by that time the bishops were mostly recruited 

82 J. Karmaris, T<3c 5oynoriK<ic Kat oohSoXik& nvr]^sla *rfjc; 'Op0o- 
56^oo Ka9o\iKfj<; 'EKKXr)oiac;, Vol. 2, Athens, 1953, p. 541. 

ss Op. cit., p. 66, n. 1. 

M Op. cit., p. 473. I use the phrase, ‘Toward the end of the same cen¬ 
tury” because this work of Nikodim Milasch had been published in Serbian 
in 1895. 

85 Fonti, ix, 1, 2, pp. 484-485. 
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from among the monks, and when a member of the secular 
clergy or a layman was elected to the episcopal rank, he usually 
took the monastic habit before his consecration. The Fathers 
of the Council intended to prevent those who did not follow 
this path from taking the monastic habit after their consecra¬ 
tion. This was considered tantamount to refusing to fulfill his 
duties as leader and teacher. Although the intent of the law¬ 
giver is clearly set forth, a specific problem is laid aside that 
afterward arose as a controversial issue. 

Tracing the origin of the distinction between the two de¬ 
grees of monasticism is difficult. It is clear that this difference 
encountered the disapproval of Theodore the Studite (759- 
826). 86 Nevertheless, this custom took strong roots in the 
Eastern Tradition during the High Middle Ages. Grounding 
his opinion on the fact that the small habit is considered as 
a commitment to take “the great and angelic habit,” Balsamon 
deemed that a bishop who takes the great habit after his con¬ 
secration must step down and give up his office. 87 This view is 
shared by Matthew Blastares (ca. 1280-1350). 88 However, 
this opinion was not regarded as self-evident. Dealing with the 
case of Anthimos, Metropolitan of Ungrovlachia, a Constan- 
tinopolitan Synod held in 1391 decided differently. 89 This synodal 
decision shows that relationships between monasticism and the 
episcopacy have always constituted a complex problem. Actually, 
accession to the episcopal rank does not imply a complete 
rejection of all the components of monastic life. Should it be 
otherwise, the custom of taking the monastic habit, in the case 
of secular clerics or laymen promoted to the episcopate, would 
be nothing but a mere formality devoid of spiritual significance. 
To be sure, as underscored in the aforementioned canon of the 
Council of Hagia Sophia, there are functional points of in¬ 
compatibility between the episcopacy and monasticism. (1) The 
bishop exercises leadership; (2) he is the pastor of the clergy 
and laity entrusted to his care; (3) he must be the teacher of 
his church, rightly defining the word of truth. On the other 
hand, a monk is expected to be obedient and submissive; he 

86 Testamentum , PG 99, 1820 C. 

*7R. P. 2, pp. 709-710. 

88 Alphabetical Syntagma, E, 29, R. P. 6, pp. 284-285. 

89 See note 75. 
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is not to teach but to be taught. Yet, one should keep in mind 
the precise purpose of the canon: to prevent bishops from 
taking monastic vows after their consecration. 

If the custom of promoting only monastics to the episcopacy 
has eventually prevailed throughout the entire Christian East, 
this can hardly be regarded as a mere accident of history. 
Several factors were at work, and some of them are closely re¬ 
lated to the reasons which had led to the predominance of 
episcopal celibacy. One can even observe a chronological paral¬ 
lelism between the monastic movement and the increasing ten¬ 
dency of considering celibacy as the most suitable state for 
bishops. Undoubtedly, the monastic vow of perfect continence 
was viewed as a guarantee of perserverence in that way. Further¬ 
more, the stem requirements formulated by the Trullan Coun¬ 
cil for married candidates to the episcopacy had dissuasive 
effects. By that time, the overwhelming majority of the clergy 
were married. Moreover, the same council unequivocally pro¬ 
claimed that, except for the bishops, the “usus matrimonii” is 
fully lawful. 90 Some widower clerics did not rule out the pos¬ 
sibility of remarriage. This option was officially recognized by 
a law enacted by Emperor Leo VI (886-912). 91 According to 
canonical akribeia, laymen were not immediately eligible for 
the episcopal rank. 92 This situation favored the practice of 
selecting bishops mostly among the monks. 93 However, it would 
be wrong to consider this trend as mainly based on practical 
reasons. From Late Antiquity onward the monastic way of 
life was regarded as expressing the highest Christian ideal, and 
therefore it appeared to be the best training for Church leader¬ 
ship. Very early, in the mind of the people, the image of the 

90 Can. 13, Fonti, ix, 1, 1, pp. 140-143. 

91 Novella 79, op. cit., pp. 270-273. This position is shared by M. 
Blastares, G, 4, op. cit., p. 156, and Met. Critopoulos, op. cit., p. 541. It 
was accepted by the Russian Church at the Moscow Council in 1667, 
Dejanrtia Moskovskikh Soborov, 1666 i 1667, 2nd Edition, Moscow, 1883 
(republished in 1969 by Gregg Inter. Publishers Limited Westmead, Farn- 
borough, Hants, England). Second Part, pp. 80-81. 

92 Serdica, can. 10, Fonti, ix, 1, 1, pp. 173-174. 

93 See especially Justinian, No. 6, 1, CJ.C. 3, 36-37. In contrast with 
the Justinianic legislation, canon 17 of the “First and Second Council” 
(861), put on the same level laymen and monks with respect to the prohibi¬ 
tion of hasty elevation to the episcopal rank, Fonti, ix, 1, 2, pp. 468-479. 
Actually, this ruling was never strictly enforced in the Byzantine Church. 
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bishop became closely associated with characteristics of monas¬ 
tic behavior. This perception probably explains why, since the 
ninth century, candidates to the episcopacy who were not com¬ 
ing from the ranks of the monks used to take the monastic 
habit prior to their consecration, although there were neither 
canons nor laws prescribing such a course. Despite the change 
of status involved in the promotion to the episcopate, it would 
be incorrect to speak of a complete alteration of identity. 
Actually, a bishop is supposed to keep those features of monas- 
ticism which are not in glaring opposition to episcopal ac¬ 
tivities. This assertion can be easily substantiated by historical 
evidence. First of all, according to the universal custom of the 
Eastern Church, the monk who accedes to the episcopal dignity 
continues to wear the monastic garb, especially the veil (iitip- 
piTtTocpiov). As a matter of fact, we know that in the Middle 
Ages when, very exceptionally, a bishop had not been a monk, 
he did not wear the veil. 94 Needless to say, wearing monastic 
garb has a symbolic meaning: it indicates that bishops must 
keep a monastic lifestyle, as far as possible, while exercising 
their episcopal duties. In the Byzantine tradition, the closest 
assistants of the bishops were the auyKeXXoi. They were monks 
living in the bishop’s house as helpers. 95 Under such circum¬ 
stances it was taken for granted that bishops coming from the 
ranks of the monks should follow the dietary rules of the 
monastics. This custom usually was well observed in Byzantine 
times and even later on. 96 Sometimes the assumption that a 
monk promoted to the episcopal rank basically keeps his monas¬ 
tic identity, has led to extreme and highly questionable con¬ 
clusions. For example, even today in the Russian Church, presid¬ 
ing over the marriage ceremony is considered unfitting for 
bishops. Historically, this position is at variance with the cus¬ 
tom which prevailed during Late Antiquity and the Byzantine 
period. 97 Besides, this practice is inconsistent with a basic prin- 

94 Cf. supra, n. 77. Description of the patriarchal “kalyptra.” 

95 L. Brehier, op. cit pp. 499*500. 

MPedalion, Note on Apostolic Can. 51, pp. 66-67. Besides, in the late 
Russian tradition, bishops are often superiors of a monastery located in their 
diocese. The patriarch is the head of the “Trinity-St Sergius Lavra.” Else¬ 
where, for example in Bulgaria, hegumens of stavropigiac monasteries 
frequently have the rank of bishop. 

97 Korbinian Ritzer, Formen, Riten und religidses Brauchtum der 
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ciple of theology, namely that the Bishop is the regular minister 
of all the sacraments. 98 

The custom of choosing bishops exclusively from among 
persons having taken the monastic habit remained strictly 
enforced in the whole Orthodox world until the last century. 
Toward the end of that century, this customary requirement 
was softened in the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria 
and Antioch. This trend has partly affected the Church of 
Greece. 99 From that time onward candidates to the episcopate 
have been mostly selected from among celibates and “rasophors.” 
However, this alteration does not result from a new vision of 
the episcopacy. Actually, the aforementioned Churches, rightly 
or wrongly, have a tendency to consider clerical celibacy as a 
form of monasticism. 100 This is evident from the fact that, in 
the East celibate priests are often elevated to the dignity of 
“Archimandrite” and never ‘Archpriest.” On the other hand, 
elsewhere the practice of electing bishops exclusively from 
among persons having taken the monastic habit has not been 
altered. It is noteworthy that such a prerequisite is even spelled 
out in the new statute of the Russian Orthodox Church. 101 

As mentioned earlier, episcopal celibacy became legally 
compulsory in the sixth century. By that time, however, it 
was already a widespread custom rooted in a holistic vision 
of the episcopal ministry, and until recently this rule has never 
been challenged in the Orthodox world. Toward the beginning 
of our century, some individuals started to question the man¬ 
datory character of episcopal celibacy. In 1923, going a step 
further, the schismatic group known as “Renovators” 
( Obnovlentsy ) decided to abolish the requirement of episcopal 
celibacy. 102 Needless to say, such an arbitrary action was held 

Eheschliesserung in den christlichen Kirchen des ersten Jahrtausends, Munster, 
1962 (Aschendorff), pp. 76-77. 

98 With regard to marriage, this principle is strongly emphasized by 
Symeon of Thessalonica: “De honesto et legitimo conjugio,” c. 281, PG 155, 
509 D-511C. 

100 This viewpoint is opposed by Archim. Epiphanius Theodoropoulos, 
Movoq(ik6<; kcc! dyoc[roq KoapiKdq xXfjpoc;, Athens, 1963 (Aster). 

101 The Statute on the government of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
June, 1988, vii, 9. 

102 Dimitry Rospielovskyy, The Russian Church Under the Soviet Regime , 
1917-1982, Vol. I (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1984), pp. 56-58. 
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as uncanonical by legitimate Church authorities, and con¬ 
sequently all chirotonies performed in that group were con¬ 
sidered null and void. The fact that such a current sprang up 
in Russia can hardly be viewed as accidental. In that country, 
dioceses are huge units, and before the Bolshevik Revolution, 
they included a large number of parishes and institutions. Bishops 
were not elected according to the procedure established by the 
nomocanonical legislation. They were mainly administrators, 
remote from the bulk of the clergy and laity. Furthermore, 
from the middle of the nineteenth century they were frequently 
transferred from one diocese to another. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising that bishops were not perceived 
as the common father of their flock. Thus the specific reasons 
which in Late Antiquity had led to the concept of episcopal 
celibacy had become blurred. Nevertheless, this bold innova¬ 
tion, together with other factors, contributed to bring dis¬ 
credit to this schismatic group. 103 

Although only among Russian and Ukrainian schismatics 
such a “reform” was actually carried out, such a disciplinary 
alteration has found supporters elsewhere in Orthodox Chris¬ 
tendom. In the Greek world, arguments in favor of married 
bishops are set forth in a booklet published by Archpriest 
Evangelos Skordas. 104 In order to justify alteration of the 
existing discipline, the author presents the following reasons: 

— the requirement of episcopal celibacy has no dogmatic 
significance; 

— the permanent validity of the rule enforced by the Coun¬ 
cil in Trullo is questioned because this assembly cannot be 
regarded as really ecumenical. Furthermore, Canon 12 is viewed 
as a temporary measure since it is at variance with the discipline 
of the early Church attested in the New Testament and in the 
life of primitive Christianity; 

— celibacy is deemed anti-natural; 

— the requirement of celibacy automatically eliminates the 
candidacy of many worthy married priests; 

103 The Renovationist Council convened in 1925 “resolved to restrict 
to a minimum the ordination of married bishops and the permission for 
priests to marry a second time,” The Russian Orthodox Church (Moscow: 
Progress Publishers, 1988), ch. ix N.S, Gordienko, p. 304. 
i°4'o ydc^oq tqv KXr]piK6v, Athens, 1978. 
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— nowadays monasticism is in full decay. Hence, it can¬ 
not provide enough adequate candidates for the episcopate. 

That episcopal celibacy does not constitute a dogmatic 
issue is not objectionable. Nevertheless, this does not mean 
that rules concerning Church Order, which have no dogmatic 
significance, can be repealed or altered at will, provided that 
procedural norms are observed. Furthermore, it is worth re¬ 
minding that episcopal celibacy is not merely a matter of 
discipline, since some of the reasons which were brought for¬ 
ward in favor of its implementation are based on ecclesiastical 
considerations. 

No one, certainly, denies the fact that during the first 
centuries of Christianity there were married bishops. However, 
given the very strong ascetic spirit characterizing the early 
Church, one may assume that by that time there were also 
many celibates in the episcopate. Therefore, the intensification 
of this tendency toward the end of the fourth century was not 
perceived as a dramatic reversal, and it did not raise significant 
reaction. 105 Questioning the ecumenicity of the Trullan Coun¬ 
cil is a completely irrelevant approach, since in the Byzantine 
East the enactments of that assembly, and especially Canon 
12, were not viewed as a controversial issue. Moreover, by that 
time this same custom already prevailed in the non-Chalcedonian 
Churches. A general council may rescind the law of episcopal 
celibacy by virtue of the juridical principle: “lex posterior dero- 
gat priori” (a later law abrogates a former law). To be sure, 
historical evidence provides examples of canonical enactments 
superseding previous ones. 106 However, with regard to Church 
order, the application of this juridical principle is limited. Canon 
Law is usually characterized by continuity and consistency, and 
not by sudden changes. In any event, neither the Justinianic 
legislation nor Canon 12 of the Trullan Council represent 
decisive factors in the process of establishing episcopal celibacy. 
This assumption is confirmed by the fact of a parallel develop- 

105 Thi$ point is rightly underscored by Meletios Sakellaropoulos 'EkkXt|- 
oiaoriKdv AIkcciov, Athens, 1818, p. 159. 

106 E.g., can. 14 of Chalcedon implicitly abrogates canon 10 of Ancyra 
about marriage of deacons. Can 28 of Chalcedon supersedes can. 2 of 
Constantinople about jurisdictional boundaries. 

the Justinianic legislation, canon 17 of the “ first and Second Council” 
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ment in the non-Chalcedonian churches (Coptic, Syrian, and 
Armenian). With respect to consistency, one may object that 
the enactment of the Council of Trullo formally contradicts a 
previous canon, to wit canon 5 of the “Holy Apostles.” Be 
that as it may, the factual discrepancy should not be exag¬ 
gerated. Actually, the part of canon 5 dealing with the marital 
status of bishops does not accurately reflect the prevailing 
custom toward the end of the fourth century. Moreover, the 
“Canons of the Holy Apostles” did not achieve official recog¬ 
nition in the Byzantine East until the sixth century, and by 
that time the Justinianic legislation started to confirm episcopal 
celibacy. 

Allegedly, celibacy is an abnormal state of life. Accord¬ 
ing to the New Testament and the mainstream of Christian 
Tradition, the two ways of life, marriage and celibacy, are 
both legitimate, and St Paul intimates that the latter cannot 
be expected from all believers. Nevertheless, soon enough a 
tacit consensus was reached in the Eastern Church that the 
marital state and episcopal functions are hardly compatible. 
There is no indication that today this feeling has ceased to 
prevail among the overwhelming majority of the clergy and 
the people in the Orthodox Church. 

That the requirement of celibacy eliminates many worthy 
married clerics from the episcopate is certainly true. Yet such 
an argument is not as peremptory as it may at first seem. 
Analogous reasoning would lead to similar conclusions about 
other issues bearing on the marital status of the clergy. This 
assertion can be exemplified by the case of the “Renovators” 
in the Soviet Union. 

The last argument about the decadent state of monas- 
ticism betrays the anti-monastic bias which characterized the 
“Renovationist movement.” Undoubtedly the underlying idea 
is expressed in the aforementioned assumption on the abnormal 
nature of celibacy. For at least fourteen centuries, celibacy has 
belonged to the fabric of archpastoral ministry in the Eastern 
Church. Thus, altering such a status would entail a dramatic 
modification of this paradigm. The reasons which have led to 
the generalization of episcopal celibacy and have been spelled 
out in the Justinianic legislation maintain their cogency. Further- 
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more, needless to say, raising officially such an issue would 
create trouble and confusion in the body of the Church. Our 
Orthodox Church faces many urgent problems crying for 
canonical answers. There is no need to bring to the fore a 
question which was peacefully solved long ago. 
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